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From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 


RETURN TO THE FARM — By Constant Troyon (For text, see page 42) 


Day with its burden and heat had departed, and 
twilight descending 

Brought back the evening star to the sky, and 
the herds to the homestead, 

Pawing the ground they came, and resting their 
necks on each other, 

And with their nostrils distended inhaling the 
freshness of evening. 

—EVANGELINE, by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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‘Where the needs of the child 


are given first consideration, 
there you will find ‘‘Ameri- 
can’’ seating equipment. 


Visit any ‘‘American’ equipped 
classroom for proof of 
" superiority. 
There you will find the ‘‘seat- 


_. proteeted”’ child... the child 


who has been provided hygi- 
enic advantages. Erect, well 
developed, strong bodies greet 
you. Excellence of physical 
development is the rule .. . 
not the exception. Educa- 


tional progress is assisted by ~ 


correct seating. 


Behind the universal approval 


accorded ‘‘American”’ seats by 
leading school hygiene au- 
thorities is a half century. of 


_ specialization and research in 


school seating. More than 
built-in quality... than stam- 
ina and beauty, the ‘‘Ameri- 
can"’ mark on school seats 
guarantees hygienic per- 
fection. So,where the needs of 
the child are given. first consid- 
eration, there you will find 
‘American’ seating equipment. 
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: (16 \East Jackson Boulevard Chicago ~* + Illinois AW 
> §3 Distributors - The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to you. ¢———= - 
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Picture Study Material of the Finest Quality 


Covers the wide range of children’s interests—meets the teacher’s needs in correlation 


Large Pictures, Miniatures, and Prepared Study Material ready for use in the 
classroom, now available at a minimum of cost in the constantly growing 


INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDY SERIES 


Large Full Color Pictures 


each mounted on a white mat and en- 
closed in a folder containing complete 
material for the study of the picture. 


HESE large pictures are for the teacher’s 

use in the classroom. They are faithful 

reproductions in full color of the original 

paintings and are large enough to be seen 
by the whole class. 

Each picture is mounted on a heavy white 
mat, size 934 x 12%4 inches, and is enclosed in a 
folder of heavy art paper, size 10x13 inches. 

On the inner pages of the folder is printed an 
interpretive story of the picture, the story of the 
artist, and questions to ask the pupils. The ques- 
tions are designed to help the children find out 
for themselves what is in the picture. There are 
also helpful suggestions to the teacher for corre- 
lation with other schoolroom activities. 


When the picture is not being shown it can be 
enclosed in the folder for protection. The heavy 
art paper of which the folder is made is tough and 
durable and 
will withstand 
a great deal of 
handling. This 
arrangement 
of the pictures 
in folders also 
enables the 
teacher to keep 
each picture 
with its study 
material read- 
ily available 
for class use. 
(See _ illustra- 
tion at left.) 

The prices of 
the large, full, 
color pictures 
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Baby Scr 


Painted by Anthony si 
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Each large full color picture is mount- f 
on a heavy ‘white mat, size 9% x with folders 
12% inches, and is enclosed in a folder ‘ 
of heavy art paper, size 10 x 13 inches, are given be- 
Containing complete study material as l 
cribed above. ow. 


Prepaid Prices of Large Pictures 

(Each picture ted and losed in folder containing study material) 
Less than 4 of any one or assorted subjects..35 cents each 
..30 cents each 
..25 cents each 
..20 cents each 





4 or more T) 6ct=«=tiéi SS“ 6 (73 T) 
15 or more 6 66 T3 6 T7 66 
50 or more 6“ 66 66 6“ 6 66 


List of Subjects 


Now Available in Both Sizes— 
Large Pictures and Miniatures 


. Age of Innocence—Reynolds 
. The Torn Hat—Sully 
- Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur 
. Dignity and Impudence—Landseer 
. The Balloon—Dupre 
. By the River—Lerolle 
The Song of the Lark—Breton 
U. S. Frigate Constitution—“Old Iron- 
sides”—Johnson 
- Taos Indian Roasting Corn—Couse 
- The Lookout—“AIl’s Well”—Homer 
- The Windmill—van Ruysdael 
. The Return of the Mayflower—Boughton 
. Sir Galahad—Watts 
. Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 
. Spring—Mauve 
. The Helping Hand—Renouf 
- The Knitting Lesson—Millet 
. Madonna of the Chair—Raphael 
- The Cook—Chardin 
. The Boyhood of Raleigh—Millais 
. The Sackville Children—Hoppner 
. A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 
- Miss Bowles—Reynolds 
. Washington Crossing the Delaware— 
Leutze 
. Detail of Sistine Madonna—Raphael 
. The Flying Cloud—Patterson 
. The Horse Fair—Bonheur 
- Road Through the Trees—Corot 
- The Storeroom—de Hooch 
. Madonna of the Magnificat—Botticelli 
Interior of a Cottage—Israels 
George Washington—Stuart 
33. The Money Counter—Murillo 
34, Feeding Her Bitds—Millet 
The Painter’s Sons—Rubens 
The Grand Canal, Venice—Turner 
. The Rail Splitter (Abraham Lincoln)— 
Ferris 
38. Return to the Farm—Troyon 
29. Autumn—Mauve 


Other Subjects to Be Added 


The above list will be constantly extended by the 
addition of suitable subjects, of which full color 
reproductions will be available in both the large 
pictures and miniatures. Ask us to send you new 
lists as issued. 


Instructions for Ordering 


When ordering, give the number and title of each 
picture, state whether you wish the large size or 
the miniatures and give the quantity desired of 
each size. Remember that the miniatures are sold 
only in packages of one dozen of a subject. 


SDNAMARONe 





Full Color Miniatures 


in packages of one dozen of a subject 
together with a leaflet containing 
complete study material. 


N Picture Study, it is particularly desirable 

« that the pupils be provided with smaller cop- 

ies of the pictures for their individual study 
and use in composition work, etc., and for 
preservation in their note books. 

To develop a proper appreciation of art, it is 
important that these small pictures be in full col- 
ors, the same as the larger reproductions used by 
the teacher; for color in fine paintings is an in- 
tegral part of, and not simply an adjunct to, 
every artistic quality in the picture. 

Then, too, children respond more readily to pic- 
tures in color than they do to those in black and 
white. Children love color and they enjoy it, just 
as the artist does, for its own sake. It is the one 
quality in a work of art that the youngest school 
child grasps and enjoys. 

The Instryctor miniatures, size 314 x 414 inch- 
es, reproduce with the same fidelity as the larger 
pictures all the colors of the 

ae . . 
original paintings. They are 
put up in pack- 
ages of one 
dozen of a sub- 
ject and each 
package in- 
cludes a leaflet 
with the story 
of the picture, 
story of the 
artist, ques- 
tions to ask the 
pupils, sugges- 
tions to the 





teacher, etc. 

, Each package of full color miniatures 
Prices of the — one dozen of a subject, (also 
i ae ca a leaflet with the story of the picture, 
miniatures are etc., as described above.) This illus- 
j > tration of the miniatures is made on 
geven below. the same scale as the pictures shown at 
See note at the top of the page. Compare the two 
° eer to get an idea of the relative size of 

right of prices. large pictures and miniatures, 


Prepaid Prices of Miniatures 


(In packages of one dozen of a subject with leaflet containing study material) 


* Orders may be 


Less than 5 dozen (5 packages)* . . 25 ets. per doz.) jo one or assorted 


subjects but the 


5 or more dozen (5 or more pckgs.)* . 20 cts. per doz. oe 
25 or more dozen (25 or more pckgs.)* 15 cts. per doz.\ ing one dozen of « 


subject cannot be 


100 or more dozen (100 or more pckgs.)* 12 cts. per doz./ broken. 


Order from 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y.; Des Moines, Iowa; Nashville, Tenn.; San Francisco, Calif. (yore? Poi. 
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Important Notice 


Regarding Authorized Agents 


E have large numbers of 

authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers and generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- 
ders to agents who are not 
known to them personally unless 
such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 
representatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
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Projects— 

There will be a number of fine illus- 
trated projects by successful teachers 
-Hiram E. Greiner, Buffalo, Jean L. 
Gowdy, Minneapolis, Vena Féster 
Colby, Chicago, Mary B. McKenzie, 
San Francisco, and others. ~ 


Citizenship— 

Ideals of citizenship will be con- 
veyed to children through Virginia 
Straight’s stories dealing with a fanci- 
ful tribe called the “Weensie Wees.” 
These stories teach teamwork, respect 
of others’ rights, care of public proper- 
ty, etc. 

John T. Lemos of Stanford Univer- 
sity will contribute a series of state 
fower features dealing each month 
with the flowers of three different 
states. These lessons correlate in an 
interesting, practical manner the sub- 
jects of civics, nature study, and draw- 
ings Mr. Lemos will also furnish a 
series of handsomely lettered and de- 
signed civic posters as frontispieces. 


World Citizenship— 

Rebecca Deming Moore, a regular 
contributor to this magazine and au- 
thor of When They Were Girls, is 
writing a series of stories to show the 
interdependence of nations, treating 
such subjects as the games, schools, 
clubs, and festivals of the children of 
the world, the countries which contrib- 
ute to the clothing of an American 
child, and the internationalism of art, 
music, literature, and science. 


Safety Education— 

Bess B. Cleaveland has prepared a 
delightful series of posters illustrating 
Safety Education. Each poster con- 
sists of a paper-cutting design accom- 
panied by an appropriate rhyme. 


Health Education— 

Health will be emphasized in a series 
of stories by Hazel Wunder, grade 
teacher at Nathaniel Hawthorne 
School, Rochester, N. Y., and formerly 
{fitic teacher at the City Normal 
School of Rochester. 

Miss Cleaveland will contribute a 
‘ties of double-page health posters 
teveloped with Mother Goose charac- 
tts, each poster being accompanied 
bya health rhyme. 


School Lunch— 


Articles on this vital subject will be 
Witten again this year by Mary Agnes 
avis, Instructor, Quantity Cookery, 
achers College, Columbia Univer- 
ity. Miss Davis will follow the same 
ticles treatment as in previous ar- 


Musio— 

Of interest to teachers who wish to 
five instruction in music appreciation, 
Panne’ Stories on great composers by 
annie R. Buchanan, a teacher of wide 


"perience and author of many music 
ticles, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Nature Study— 

F. L. DuMond, Curator of Educa- 
tion, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., already known as a con- 
tributor to our pages, is writing a se- 
ries of nature articles on such subjects 
as: life in an aquarium; how nature 
prepares for winter; star study and 
myths; cocoon collecting and resultant 
moths; signs of spring; flowers of 
roadside, field, and wood. 

Lina M. Johns and May Averill, au- 
thors of the moth and butterfly articles 
which have appeared in our pages dur- 
ing the past two years, are contributing 
a series of illustrated bird articles for 
primary-grade children. 


Glimpses into Other Schoolrooms— 

Since it is impossible for many 
teachers to observe work done in dis- 
tant schools, they will appreciate the 
reports of our School Visitors, appear- 
ing from month to month. 


Drawing and Construction Work— 

Articles describing practical drawing 
and construction work will be contrib- 
uted by Jane B. Welling, Art Super- 
visor, Toledo; Daniel Darney, Direc- 
tor of Manual Arts, Leominster, Mass.; 
and other art supervisors. Frank I. 
Solar, Teacher of Manual Training, 
Detroit, Mary B. Grubb, educational 
art expert, and others, will present 
working plans for constructing attrac- 
tive objects for home and school use. 
John T. Lemos will furnish another 
series of progressive drawing lessons 
with rhymes. 


Window Decorations— 

Bess B. Cleaveland will contribute 
a series of her popular window deco- 
rations. This new series is unusually 
striking and colorful. 


Sewing— 

Mary B. Grubb, author of When 
Mother Lets Us Make Gifts and In- 
dustrial Primary Reader, will continue 
her series of helpful sewing articles. 


Primary Methods and Devices— 

A few of the many attractive fea- 
tures planned for this department are: 
a series of ten phonic lessons, giving 
phonic stories, rhymes, and games for 
drill in phonics (by Maude M. Grant); 
a series of ten articles entitled Primary 
Arithmetic Activities (by Mae Foster 
Jay); a series of Silent Reading Thor- 
oughbred Lessons (by Mariette Gif- 
ford), illustrated by outlines for color- 
ing. 

Suggestions for Grammar Grades— 

As in the past, practical classroom 
material for the upper grades will be 
furnished in this department. All the 
various curriculum subjects of these 
grades will be represented. 


Entertainment— 


The entertainment pages during the 
coming year will contain not only sea- 
sonable material for the holidays ob- 
served in schoolrooms—songs, plays, 
recitations, drills, and exercises—but 
also numbers for instructive purposes 
and for special weeks—history and ge- 
ography playlets, material on Better 
Speech, Thrift, Health, Safety, etc. 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club— 


Under the direction of Mrs. Nell R. 
Farmer, the Club will, as usual, be 
open to all teachers for the exchange 
of ideas and devices found helpful in 
school work. 


Poetry Page— 


An established and much-appreciated 
feature of the magazine is the page 
“Poems Our Readers Have Asked 
For.” Teachers are invited to send 
in requests for poems which they can- 
not obtain otherwise, and so far as 
practicable their requests will be con- 
sidered in making up the page from 
menth to month. 


Columns— 

Next year, as in the past, readers 
may expect to find the following col- 
umns which fill very definite needs and 
in their own way add value and variety 
to our pages: Book Reviews, Educa- 
tional Notes, Answers to Queries, 





Cheer Up Corner, Just For Fun. 








Your Reputation 
as a Teacher— 


—is largely dependent upon 
the concentrated effort and 
progress of your pupils. No 
other single item contributes 
more to efficiency in the class- 
room than Automatic Pencil 
Sharpeners. That is why they 
have been adopted in the 
schools of most American cit- 
ies, including such important 
educational, centers as New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis. 





Model 














APSCO 
Automatic Pencil Sharpeners 


Any stationer or supply house will show you the 
complete line. The favorite models for school use 
are the “Chicago,” “Giant,” “Junior,” ‘Dexter,” 
“Dandy,” and “Wizard.” The “Dexter,” shown 
above, is an unusually high grade sharpener. Takes 
various size pencils or crayons and adjusts for fine, 
medium and blunt points. 

















Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


58 East Washington St. Chicago, Illinois 











Give Your School a 
REAL Playground--- 


Your school children need no longer run ‘‘wild”’ 
onabarren playground. They can have modern, 
sturdy play apparatus made by the world’s fore- 
most manufacturers of playground equipment. 


A Plan That Helps Teachers--- FREE 


No appropriation needed from your 
school board. Under our special 
‘‘no cost’? plan hundreds of school 
playgrounds are being modernized 
without a cent of expense to school 
funds. The plan is so simple and 
practical you will endorse it instantly 
—and so will your board. Send us 
the coupon below and we will tell 
you all about it—and will also send 
our new free play equipment booklet, 
completely illustrated. 


Makes Children Healthy, ~ 
Happy and Manageable! . ~ 


‘Giant’ play equipment keeps ) / 
the children busy during recess j 
and other supervised play periods. 
Makes them happy and much eas- 
ier for the teacher to control. 
Better for both children and / 
teachers. (ae 
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Mail Coupon Today => G& g 9 
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mation about your plan for 

/, , f teachers, and your free play- 
g / ground equipment booklet. 


Giant Mfg. Co., 
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Hawaiian Guitar 


FREE 


This Hawaiian Guitar ex- 
pert and professor wants 
the opportunity to welcome 
you as a student so you will 
quickly learn how to play 
Hawaiian Guitar—yes, you will 
be able to play just like the native 
Hawaiians. To get you started 
and help your musical success 
which will bring you pop- 
ularity, you will receive a 
beautiful Hawaiian G uitar, 
the same as the one pic- 
tured, free when you en- 
roll. Our short cut meth- / 
od of instruction will / 
enable gou to play a 
piece almost from the 
first lesson. Rush 
coupon for full par- 
ticulars today and 
we will reserve a gift 




























Hawaiian Guitar for 
you. 








Learn to 


Play Quickly 


With our short cut method of instruction 
you will quickly learn how to play Hawaiian 
Guitar which will bring you popularity and social suc- 
cess. You learn to play from notes. If you never had 
any musical training, you will quickly get on, because 
our nine experts have perfected a course ‘of nome 
instruction which is as simple as learning A, B, 


Picture and Phonograph Record 
We don't depend upon 
Method Easy printed lessons only for sour 
success, but we furnish pictures of our professors play- 
ing, diagrams, charts and phonograph records 
for each lesson. ‘This practically brings our 
professors from our studio to your own home 
and enables you to listen to their playin, 
just as if they were actually in front ol 
you. o prove this is easy, we will se 
you your first lesson free. 


Rush Coupon—Send No Money 


So positive are we that you will become one of 
our students, we will send fees without obligation, 
our first lesson. Also receive our free big book 
which gives particulars about our course. Write 
for your free book and your free lesson today. 

ew eres ee RO FRG 


HAWAIIAN STUDIO No. 7206 
of New York Academy of Music 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please rush your free book, ‘‘How to Learn Hawalian 


Guitar” and my _ first lesson, Also reserve a gift 
Hawaiian Guitar for me. This obligates me in no way 
whatever. 

Pinan tinpvindeketiiceaamnio’ = er 
ee ithctitiiintncnmbsninninimanininma hinted 
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SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE 
PUPILS do not fear examinations when 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 


are used in preparation. These books contain 
actual questions, selected from past examina- 
tions, with complete answers, These questions 
and answers give the pupils an idea of the kind 
of questions asked and the nature of answers re- 
quired, Save preparing test questions, Excellent 


for weekly tests and home assignment. Endorsed 
by educators and used in schools of all states. 
_ —United States History 
- ° Oc 40c 
—Music - 40c 

— penmanship - 40c 

—Penmanship - , 40c 

—Physiology - 40c 

- - 40c 











SPECIAL CLUB RATES, POSTPAID 
4 or more copies, 35c each, 12 or more, 88c 
each, 25 or more, 30c each. 50 or more, 
28c each. 100 or more, 25c each. 
TRY THEM AT OUR aro yed 

We are sure these books wil! please you~—so sure that we 
willlet you have them on trial. Indicate the Peake you 
need and enclose your check, If atthe end of 10 days 

ou are not fully satisfied, you may return the 
ooks and we will gladly refund your money, 


FREE Write for our free catalog containin® 
\ * sample questions and answers d 
wD 


WARP PUBLISHING CO. 


other material valuable in your review work. 
,NEBR. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Physical Education for Primary Schools, In- | 
formal Gymnastics in Lesson Form with Piano 
Accompaniment. By W. A. Ocker, M.D., 
B.P.E., Director Physical Education and Hy- 
yy Indianapolis Public Schools, Cloth. 83pp. 
$2.0 A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. 


Here are games and action stories 
for children of the first and second 


_ grades, arranged in lesson form, each 


| lesson being complete in itself. 


It is 


| the author’s intent that each lesson be 





practiced for two weeks. The material 
is arranged to enable inexperienced 
teachers to carry on successfully the 
health work represented in these pages. 
Muscular activity, play acting, jolly 
music and rhymes are combined in a 
way that brings excellent results. The 
teacher is expected to enter fully into 
the spirit of each little story, but she 
may easily direct from the piano where 
a simple accompaniment is played. 
Recreational, educational, and social 
values must all be sought in primary 
(as in later) physical activity. The 
lessons here given are grounded on this 
principle, increasing gradually in diffi- 
culty and preparing the way for more 
formal work in the next grade. 

The Value of Thrift. Talks for Young Peo- 
ple on the Saving of Talent, Effort, Time and 
Money. By Edmund Dane, LL. B., Author of 
“The Common Sense of Economic Science,” 
ete. Cloth. 121pp. 90c. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 


It is rather unusual for the possessor 
of a legal degree to be able to write 
simply, in a way that children can un- 
derstand. If anyone should be able to 
make cloudy things clear, a lawyer 
should—but often the complicated 
phraseology which he has been absorb- 
ing over a period of years oozes out and 
actually makes clear things cloudy. 
However, Mr. Dane is not of this class. 
He has written on economics, and has 
learned the lesson of economy in words. 
His approach to the subject of Thrift 
is admirable. He relates the word, as 
is so seldom done, to thrive, and shows 
how the wide application of thrive is 
logical for thrift. He calls it “the 
golden thread of the world’s life and 
activity.” After explaining the true 
meaning of thrift, the author, in con- 
versational tone, talks on such topics 
as “The Thrift of Talent,” “What 
Money Is,” “Mistakes About Money,” 
“The True Road to Fortune,” and 
“Thrift As the Art of Living.” It is 


| an excellent little book, well within the 





range of pupils in upper elementary 
grades and junior high school. 

Ship Model Making. How to Make Worth- 
While Models of Decorative Ships. By E. Armi- 
tage McCann (Master Mariner), Marine Con- 
sultant. With 83 illustrations and two large 
plans, Decorations from ancient maps. Cloth, 
143pp, $2.50. The Norman W. Henley Publish- 
ing Co., 2 West 45th St., New York. 

Ship Model Making. Volume II. How to 
Make a Model of an American Clipper Ship. 
By Captain E. Armitage McCann. Eighty-six 
illustrations and two large plans. Cloth. 168pp. 
$2.50 net. The Norman W. Henley Publishing 
Co., 2 W. 45th St., New York. 


There is, at present, a great interest 
in ship models. They are being made 
by skilled craftsmen, by novices, and 
by factories. The dock-yard and sailor- 
built models are desirable but rather 
rare and therefore costly. The models 
built by clever but inexperienced hands 
have provided fun for the builders, but 
usually have not been correct replicas. 
The factory-built models, says the 
author of the two books named above, 
are “decorations with a ship motif” 
rather than true models. Captain Mc- 
Cann knows his subject thoroughly. A 
master mariner, he naturally insists 
upon fidelity to the original ship con- 
cerned, whether it be a pirate felucca, a 
Spanish galleon, or an American clip- 
per ship. But he realizes that to try 
to load down a small model with all the 
detailed equipment of a large vessel 
may be disastrous from an artistic 
standpoint. The felucca and the gal- 
leon here given he calls sketch-models 
—not exact scale replicas, but “reason- 
ably correct in detail.” The clipper 
ship “Sovereign of the Seas”—with its 
wonderful speed records, and_ its 


(Continued on page 6) 
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We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 


Branch Agencies: 






ee 
“ROCKY/T CAYIT-T TEAC CHERS' 


v4 67 a oe a Portland, Ore. - N.W.Bank Bldg. 
410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLOG DENVER. COLU ne, ge ee Lumb y Tecy reg 





LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY iN THE WEST. Booklet ‘‘How To Apply with Laws of Certification of Western States, 
Photo copies made from original—25 for $1.50. etc.,etc.’’ free to members, 50 cents to non-members. Every teacher needsit, 














WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INc, 


CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
We have GOOD POSITIONS GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES. Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN, 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
H. R. SOPER, Proprietor, 507 Fifth Avenue, (42nd Street), New York 


Full Information on Request. “Established 1919” Write Department N, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 











fee New York 


RECOMMENDS COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES, SPECIALISTS, AND OTHER TEACHERS 19 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. Receives many calls for PRIMARY and GRAMMAR GRADE TEACHERS, 


es 





V. P. REEVES, Manager. H. ©. REEVES, Pres. and Treas. 


ROCHESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


27 CLINTON AVENUE SOUTH, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Registration form sent on request. No fee till position is secured. 


EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC, THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 


653.56 Usteasite Whack, ESTABLISHED TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


We are constantlyin pouch with the BEST and PUGBEST SALARIED 
Ss Y R A c U Ss E N Y SCHOOLS in the EAS' snd often AD VANCE SALARIES THRTY to 
r) ° e FIFT nk. 
L. C. MacMillan, President. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown, N. }, 


MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 
Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars, 


CENTRAL (N.Y.) TEACHERS AGENCY, 32250: 4" 


FREE REGISTRATION. 600 teachers wanted for September. Solicitors wanted. 


Professional Service of high order is rendered by THE OHIO TEACHER'S 


BUREAU in finding for trained and experienced teach. 
ers or those just out of college or normal school the kind of positions desired, Our calls come direct 
from school officials and we recommend direct. Write for booklet atonce. We operate in every state, 


The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau, 71 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 
GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY, autntown: pa po bas, 


E ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE that we have acquired the PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 48th Year, 
MOLDEST TEACHERS AGENCY IN THE UNITED STATES UNDER ONE CONTINUOUS MANAGEMENT.” 
By this union we have added the knowledge of many years experience in placement to our efficient organization, 

We are now able to serve school officials and teachers better than ever before. 


"A 
Thurston Teachers’ Agency 4) yer 't Gude sewn 
224 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. and Teachers. Professional 
guidance to our clients. Normal Graduates and experienced teachers always in demand. 
25 Southern Bidg., 


FLORIDA TEACHER SERVICE BUREAU, Inc., TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Has positions for teachers and teachers for positions. Normal and College Graduates only, 


YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


AN ALIVE WESTERN AGENCY, HIGHLY ENDORSED. ENROLLMENT FREE. 
JOHN D. STOUT, Manager, BROADWAY BUILDING, PORTLAND, * OREGON. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENC 
BOULDER TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


BOULDER, COLORADO, 


DENVER - COLORADO 
FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We work 

earnestly, 
persistently 
and successfully 
for our members, 




















A Discriminating Service for 











Operatesin the ak Alaska, Hawaii and Pana- 
=, Send for_Year - Boo! F. H. Huntworth, 


3 Leary Building, “Seatile, Washington. 








We will need 5000 teachers enrolled to fill our vacancies for 1927- 
9? 1928, We copy photos from originals. We copy recommendations. 
Application blanks—20c per dozen. Send for free enroliment blank today. 


ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED DAIL! 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE {pUQUERQUE: NEV ee 


Teacher placement in New Mexico and Arizona since 1912. 


THE BIG 


CO-OPERATIVE 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Thoroughly covers every State i 
the Union and all of its possessions. 
Write for our free literature. 


DO IT NOW—WE’LL DO THE REST 














National Educational Service, Inc. 


MAIN OFFICE 
Colfax at Cook Denver, Colo. 


as 








Teachers’ Agencies Continued on Page 6. 
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come his own teacher. 
and outlines. 
on approval. 


MY WORK BOOK IN ARITHMETIC 
By Garry Cleveland Myers, Ph. D. 
and Caroline Elizabeth Myers 
Picture book, story book, fact book, all in one. 
Based on the widely read researches of the senior 
author. Makes the child his own teacher. Vro- 
motes effective cumulative drill. Puts more 
phasis upon accuracy than any other text. Each 
volumn gives more than three hundred concrete 
problems. An arithmetic which pupils read and 
use for pleasure. When children see it, Boards of 
Education buy it. 
For Grade two, 128 pages, 
For Grade three, 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT EXERCISES 
DIVISION 
By Irene S. Hizer 

A unit of study, providing a thousand problems 
analyzed according to difliculty. Gives sutlicient 
drill and allows each child to progress as rapidly 
as possible. 
For Grade four, 32 pages, per copy.............- $0.24 


TOBY’S AND TORY’S TALES 
By Mary E. Pierce, B.S. 


A pupil’s Work Book in reading. Stories based 
on informational and fanciful material which has a 
wide pupil interest for both boys and girls. 
For Grade two, 48 pages, per copy...............- $0.36 


MY WORK BOOK IN EARLY AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


per copy.............. 
128 pages, per copy.. 





IN LONG 


By Olive Bucks, M.A., and Grace McNealy 
Helps the child feel the period of history he is 


studying. Draws from source material which adds 
interest. Follows the four steps of the project 
method. Arouses interest and curiosity. Urges 


the pupil to follow directions and read the material 
a a purpose, Makes history as thrilling as life 
oday. 


For Elementary Grades, 112 pages, per copy $0.48 








These Harter Work Books offer a distinct type of lesson plan complete 
in every detail, in which the most advanced standards of materials and 
method are so correlated as to relieve the teacher of the burdens of 
routine drill and the drudgery of preparing lesson plans. 
major emphasis on self instruction these books help each pupil to be- 
Teachers use the single copies as Lesson Plans 
Send coupon below for a catalog or for a sample copy 


By placing 


AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES 
For Junior and Senior High Schools 
By Charlese E. Martz, M.A. 

Offer effective solution to problems by making 
assignments definite. Social Science is taught 
with an historical background, Students are lead 
to think of problems of economics, government, 
international affairs, and group life. Event history 
is carefully avoided. Makes the Study period a 
thinking period. A_teacher’s handbook is provided 
xiving discussions of each problem. 


Volume I—The making of the American Nation 
(1600-1795) 144 pages, per copy.......... q 
Volume I!—Our Nation Since Washington (1795 

to present) 144 pages, per copy................ $0.68 


MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 
For the above series. 
Leneficial to any History Teacher. 
Teacher's Handbook in American History, 
WO OE CU iaakndcncpicencsascceccccccssvencecescce $ 


WORK BOOK IN GENERAL SCIENCE 
By Ellis C. Persing, M.S. and 
Kimber M. Persing, B.S. 

Adaptable to almost any course or text. Pre- 
sents scientific background of students daily life. 
The most necessary equipment is available in the 
home. Under each unit is a series of problems for 
self-directed study. Most references are found in 
science books or sets in almost any library. 

For Junior and Senior High Grades, 128 pages, 
per copy $0.60 
MY WORK BOOK IN ALGEBRA 
ay Junior and Senior High oa 

Garry Cleveland Myers, Ph.D., 
Elizaboeth, J. Thomas, and Kimber M. Pershing, B.S. 

A basal text in beginning algebra. A self-teach- 
ing and self-testing text. Emphasizes accuracy first. 
‘Teaches by samples. Employs a novel method 
that of the slow moving picture, Simplifies the 
learning steps in algebra far more than any other 
text. Incorporates recent contributions of Dr. 
Buckingham. 
Part I, 176 pages 


128 
0.6 





.-§0.80 


, per copy 





Self-Supervised Seat Work 
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EXAMINE THESE 








TRIAL PACKAGES 


For your convenience in selecting seatwork materials to exactly fit the require- 
ments of your class we have made up our special TRIAL PACKAGES listing each 


of the 198 Harter numbers now available. 
as indicated below and will be sent promptly upon receipt of your order. 


use coupon below. 


Complete Samples of Harter’s Seatwork for Grades 1 & 
Complete Samples of Harter’s Seatwork for Grades 3 to 10.... 


These samples are arranged for grades 
Kindly 


| eee $0.15 postpaid 
...$0.15 postpaid 


Complete Samples of Harter’s Seatwork for Grades 1 to “RRR IRREE $0.25 postpaid 


DESCRIPTIVE SILHOUETTES — NO. 2004. 
Grades 1, 2 and 8. This set contains eight cards, 
Four silhouettes of animals, birds, ete., with de- 
scriptive sentences is printed on each card, Sen- 
tences are to be cut apart and placed by the pupil 
at the side of the proper picture. Provides excel- 
lent Silent Reading Material. Ver set........ $0.40 


STORY STARTERS—NOS. 2086 and 2087. By 
Garry Cleveland Myers, Ph. D. Grades 4, 5 and 6. 
Highly motivated Silent Reading. The pupil learns 
by copying sentences and writing his own version of 
the climax of the story. Two sets, each...... $0.40 


WHAT HAPPENED STORIES—NOS. 2096 and 


2097. Grades 3 and 4. Two sets of 32 stories, 
srinted on 4% x 6 inch cards, Interesting Silent 
Reading Stories of children’s experiences, Two 
sets each. 0.40 





NEW STENCILS AND SILHOUETTES — Nes. 


2015 and 2084. Grade 1. 2015 includes 
elephant, camel, dog, buffalo, e..., pig, rhinoceros, 
horse, bear, rabbit, donkey and lion. No, 2084 in 
cludes kitten, turtle, lamb, rooster, hen, fish, duck, 
goat, chick, squirrel, pigeon and swan, Size, 
5%x7 inches. Includes both parts of card after 
cutting, or 24 outlines in all. See 


illustration 
$0.26 





MOTHER egees RHYMES TO READ—DRAW 
—COLOR— 2076, (Grades 1 and 2. 82 cards 
giving mone ih in free hand drawing projects 
Teaches pupil to read, stimulates imagination. $0.30 


FOLK LORE FRIENDS—NO. 2077. Grades 2 
and 3. Similar to Teddy Bear Parade.  Self-teach- 
ing, because child draws only as a means to express 
what he reads. 128 pictures, 6x 9 inches. Enough 
material for eight lessons in class of 16 3080 
See illustration. eke 


THE TOY STORE—NO. 2071. 





Grades 2 and 3. 


Set contains 150 interesting problems = buying 
toys from pictured shelves of Toy Store. See illus- 

II iitisnccnaandeiedieisbaednannencsesnhiioniantebecnsscebesent $0.40 
THE GROCERY STORE—NO. eee7. Grades 3 
and 4. Similar to Toy Store....... ...§0.40 


THOUGHT NUMBER QUESTIONS—-NO. 2183. 
For 1A Grade, Eight cards with pictures of ani- 
mals urranged singly and in groups with questions 
concerning them, Answers at bottom to be cut 
apart and arranged in proper places. Each..§0.60 


PROBLEMS IN NUMBER WORK—NO. 2181. 
For First Grade. Each of the sixteen 6x9 inch 
cards in this set furnishes two illustrated exercises, 
a total of 32 separate number problems, teaching 
number relationships from one to ten as ‘applied to 
different objects.  Wachs.........cceccsecccsccccsecseses $0.40 


NUMBER MATCHING—NO. 2184,  Pre-primary 
and 1B groups. Eight cards are printed with al- 
ternate rows of pictures and vacant spaces, Four 
cards with pictures in every square to be cut apart 
and arranged in vacant places according to number 
of objects pictured, i. e., a square picturing two ob- 
jects must be placed under picture of two objects 
on the large card. LEach......... $0.60 


PROBLEMS IN SILENT READING—NO. 2139. 


For First Grade. Each of the eight 9 x 12> men 
cards carries three rows of interesting sketches of 
common objects, with the name of each object 


( ( ) Lower half of card has in- 
structions for drawing and coloring. Each..$0.40 


SURPRISE prevense—6e. 2140. For second 
grade, Eight x 12 inch cards accompanied by 
pateh patterns which give forms and shapes to be 
eut from construction paper, freehand, assembled 
and pasted according to directions, LKach....g0. 


TEDDY BEAR PARADE—NO. 2078. Grades 2 
and 3.  Ticture stories to read, draw and color, 
with stories leading up to incompleted part of eac mn 
drawing. 28 pictures, 6x9 inches. Enough 
material for eight lessons in a class of 16 pupils. 
Each $0.50 


printed in clear type. 





THE HARTER TEACHER'S CATALOG Includes 
a full listing of the many hundreds of excellent 
helps for the Teacher's school and personal use. 
Our 1927 catalog displays and illustrates all of the 
many things you will need throughout the year, 
Send coupon below for your free copy. 








IEAING. EXERCISES FOR ALL rhe YEAR 
TWO HUNDRED GAMES THAT TE 

HOW to TEACH PRIMARY G RADES 

METHODS AND MATERIAL 
SEATWORK AND INDUSTRIAL 





Autumn ...... Paper Binding $0.75 
Winter Paper Binding 0.75 
ae ..Paper Binding 14.00 
Complete Set Paper Binding 2.26 


FOR COMPOSITION... ; 
OCCUPATIONS............. ‘ 


SUGGESTED BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 


“METHODS OF TEACHING” DAY BY DAY IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 





dsuisk pisos bavebenusdsedtioasuy dertbeesseiss $1.00 
Gatteuss 1.00 

1.25 

istoans 1.20 

geigueatiias Grdsdndvenasabtantiasanies 0.85 

Cloth Binding $1.25 
Cloth Binding....... 1.26 
Cloth Binding....... 1.50 
Cloth Binding....... 3.60 





TEACHER'S SEAT PLAN 
8x8 inches. Capacity 7 rows, each ten seats 
deep, Made of pocketed, reinforced pressboard, 
Each $0.35 
MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
CHICAGO Pencil "81,00 








for waeee helen in 
loose leaf sheets.... 0.40 


Gem Paper Clips, No. 2, 
a, Sere A 
Thumb ‘Tacks, 7-16 in. 

head, No. 102 





Gluey 





No, 44 Bont Pad. with blotting pape r,19x 24 0.75 
Peg Boards for beginners, 6 x 6, No. 66, each 0.35 


Pegs, 1000 small round, in the standard colors, 

IIIT 4 5c k cares deenacscu sauabeudoeenctanennieien 

Book Supports, olive green enamel, veel yey well 
made, Per pair... esasaenae 0.25 

Harter’s Pencils, per dOZeN.........-0--+20.0-0------ 0.40 


PRIMARY RULERS 
No. 80 Line-Sealed in eighths, quarters or halves. 
Varnished hard maple. Per dozen 
WATER COLOR BOXES 
Prang or Devoe, in metal boxes: 
color box with brush 
8 color box with brush 


CRAYONS AND “CRAYOLAS 



























THE NEW HARTER CIRCUS PARADE 
See illustration above. Excellent new class proj- 
ect, makes an attractive wall decoration twenty- 
four feet long, twelve inches wide. Clown juggler, 
two elephants, bareback rider, goose, Bruno and 
trainer, tall man, dwarf monkey cart and goat, 
two camels, clown on donkey, wagon, lion cage 
ostrich and girl, pig chariot and dog, reindeer, 
and calliope are printed in brown and black ink on 
white drawing paper, to be cut out, colored with 
crayon or water colors, and pasted on backgrounds. 
No. 2186—Per set. 
NEW yes al coorns | PROJECT OF THE 
FOUR SE 7. <A beautiful color 
decoration “3 “¥ pe We which pupils make 
up themselves under the direction of the teacher. 
An excellent class project for Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 
Grades, Consists of four colored poster paper pan- 
els, size, 12x36 inches, on which are printed 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter backgrounds. 
White cards with figures of children, snowman, dog, 
ete., printed on separate sheets, are to be cut out 
by pupils, colored, and_ pasted into correct, positions 
on the backgrounds. When completed, this project 
makes a striking and attractive wall decoration 
twelve feet long. Complete................-:0-0---- $0.50 


earerrees POSTERS FROM MOTHER 

OOSE—NO. 2065. For Primary Grades. Teaches 
en to use scissors and paste. Mother Goose 
characters printed in black outline on 9x 12 inch 
mounting paper. Sections of each picture on sep- 














Miscellaneous Items You Will Need BEFORE School an in SEPTEMBER 


CLASS SCHEDULE CARDS—REPORT CARDS—-EXCUSE BLANKS—RECITATION CARDS 


NATIONAL SCHOOL RECORD CARDS NO. 
Price, $0.75 per 100; $6.00 ,;er 1000. 
rERMANENT—-FINAL HIGH SCHOOL RECORI 








pm ee yy es RE 
EXCUSE BLANKS NO, 500 , 
CLASS SCHEDULE CARD NO. 51 
TEACHER’S SCISSORS 

No, 500—Black enameled handles, nickel-plated 
blades, threaded steel screw; light and handy; 
length 9 inches. a | .60 

No. 400——Oval pattern; large thumb grip, 
straight trimmer; finely nickel-plated ; screw head 
rivet; length 8 inches. Price, per pair.. 0.60 

KINDERGARTEN 
‘ SCISSORS 
Per Dozen 

No. 100—Blunt, Jap Handles, Polished Blades. 

adieeedielieiinsiadiahsdennscesmenbnsincesesnennmaantaannaae $1.15 
No. 2¢ 00—Biunt, nickel “plated, 4 inch.. ow 
No. 300—Sharp, nickel plated, 4 inch........ 1.85 

MAP GLOBES 
Good six inch wire stand globe, well mounted. 
BERGE cccccenccnscesccnnsseveccsscsccsnecsccesonscceeesosscononsas $0.90 
PICTURE BINDING 

1% in. wide, 6 yds. to roll. 


Mahogany, Walnut, 
Green, Gold, Ebony or White. Ver roll $0. 16 
HARTER MERIT CARDS 
Exchange five of them 
for Five Merit Card; 
five merit can be ex 
changed for 25 merit 
and these for 100 
merit. Then comes 
Certificate of Honor 
One Merit Card, per 
100... ; $0.20 

















Five Merit Card, per 100 re Rao 0.30 


Twenty-five Merit Card, per doz 0.15 
One Hundred Merit Card, per doz 0.20 
Certificate of Honor, per ‘doz. 0.26 





4-A—Admission, Discharge and Promotion Card 
Price 100 500 1000 
INO. 52 $0.75 $3.50 $6.00 
siserensaneh 0.25 1.26 2.25 
0.40 1.80 3.40 
. 0.60 . 2.00 3.60 

CLOCK DIAL 
lor teaching time Thick card face, steel Jiands, 
Well made and attractive. Each................-- $0.4 


DESK OUTLINE MAPS 
Foundation for quick, accurate instructive class- 
work in geography and history Convenient sizes 
for desk work, none smaller than 8x 10 inches, 
heavy drawing paper, surface takes water colors or 
erayons readily, For all countries and states. 


ANY 25....ccccccceeee $0.25. Per 100.......cc..0- $0.90 


STAFF LINERS 
Handy for teaching music, penmanship ena mathe- 
$0.4 


matics, Simple and easily used. Each........ 
CALL BELLS 

Loud, clear tone, nickel plated..............00000 $0.40 
PERMOPLAST 





Perfect modelling material Needs no water, Al- 

ways ready for use. Clean and antiseptic, Six col- 

ors; gray, blue, red, onsite “reen, brown, Ter 1 

Ib. box, any ANGIE cs csi cinestencddoiacetenctonncatiaeiis .$0.40 
BLACKBOARD STENCILS 

One dozen assorted timely stencils................$0.86 


GUMMED STARS 


Gummed Stars in Gold, Silver, Red, 


Green, or Blue, 100 of color to box. 

PO BOM ci cucsdeisanentiievmnadsuasasioand $0.10 

DORI  sstctisciccctintantnisannaidaniennaian 0.26 
GOLDEN BOOK OF FAVORITE SONGS 


New revised, enlarged edition of the Golden Book 
of Favorite Songs contains over 200 good singable 
songs, for school use, Choice collections of folk, 
sacred, patriotic, holiday and classical songs. Ver 
CONT ciccevessev $0.20; per dozen copies.... ...$1.80 





CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON FOR TEACHING HELPS 





J’lease send the following checked catalogs, 





To THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2048 E. 71st 8t., Cleveland, Ohio. 


samples, ete, 


Dura ackies sd Challe” — oes = =r ce aan cae oxi we ine [] New Teachers Catalog which describes and illustrates hundreds of good things any teacher 
ackboa g i . “ <n 
Bl j Crayola, 12 boxes........... by 4 Se eS ae $0.50 needs. crame ” wan 

endwe é Cre 2 isecachssnas New slpful Hints. rREE 
er etka el Chale Sa aitcks tahaiae BLACKBOARD ERASERS eee See as 

RS at aa a aiappicen es acne dre NIC ae 0.25 | No. Noiseless, Dustless, well made, Per ’ Wustrated Circular Describes Harters Work Books for all grades, (FREE) 

GENUINE REED GOREN «..----cereerevererereeees sees ---$1.40 Enclosed find cents. Please send Seatwork Samples for Grades 

So dificult to get for several years. Much su- Phe GUM—Finest Pencil Eraser made, Clean, 

ior to so-called Fiber Reed. effective. , ae cents for Work Book 
No, 83—For weaving, per pound...........--.--+--- $0.75 | Small size, 1x 1x1 in., dozen................... $0.45 Enclosed find nee SoS Wey OOn iM 
No. 4—For frame work, per pound...........-.- 0.70 | Large size, 1x 1x2 in., dozen..................-- $0.80 Gishex. Returnable if desired. 
THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. || snc 2.00: nee aoe 
2048 East 71 Street CLEVELAND, OHIO Pe ee ee ea eee Lae ee TT, Se TE 

















TAKAMINE 


Bamboo Handle Tooth 
Brush 


$'7.50 


per gross 







Consider 
these 


points : 










Delivered 

anywhere 
in the 

U. S. 


1. Scientific 

2. Inexpensive 

3. Reaches all 
the teeth 

4. Quarter-inch 
bristles 

5. Sterilizes without 
injury 

6. Will not shed 
bristles 


Then order from 


208 Rawson St., Long Island City, N. Y. 


—— 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


|austere beauty contrasting with the| 
| bizarre elaboration of the seventeenth | 
century ships—is so described that the! 
novice can make a worth-while model 
and the skilled craftsman can go fur- 
ther with details. The directions, con- 
densed, were first given in Popular 
Science Monthly and met with so warm 
a reception that the material has been 
expanded and handsomely set forth in 
book form. With their text, many illus- 
trations, and scale drawings, the vol- 
umes furnish the best possible guide 
for the novice who is eager to under- 
take the making of a ship model. A 
third volume, “How to Make a Model 
of the U. S. S. Constitution,” will be 
| published shortly. 

Motion Pictures for Instruction. (In 
Century Education Series.”) By A. P. 
M. S., Film li a Corporation. 





“The 
Hollis, 
Illus- 
trated. Cloth, The Century Company, 
New York, 

Because of the very rapid growth in 
production of so-called “educational” 
films—some of which have not proved 
at all worthy of that title—and the in- 
creasing difficulty experienced by those 
responsible for the choice of films to be | 
used in school work, Mr. Hollis has| 
undertaken to list 1,500 films that are 
really educational (though naturally 
of unequal merit), to arrange 120 of 
these into three different libraries for 
courses of study, and to present a series 
of actual film lessons, showing the 
methods of presentation and follow-up 
work used by various educators who 
have specialized in the visual field. 
Exaggerated claims for the value of 
the motion picture in the classroom 
having been made by some enthusiasts, 
Mr. Hollis seeks to discriminate be- 
tween such claims and those that are 








Ship me .......... gross of State 
Takamine Brushes ; Amounts 
price $7.50 per gross.... Here 
Indicate number | 
Ship me Takamine Tooth | 

| 
Brushes at 6 cents each .......... 

N.I 


Total amount enclosed $ ooo eccceeeeeeeteneenees 


valid. He discusses important recent 
studies in film pedagogy, and stresses 
the constructive methods that have been 
worked out. The list of films available 
is divided into Free Films, Rental 
Films, and Purchase Films, and each 
of these is subdivided by subjects, so 
that the variety available for a spe- 
cific purpose is easily determined. 

The Golden Fleece and the Heroes Who Lived 





Address... 








The Name of 
Samuel French 


means the largest assortment of 


ACTING PLAYS 


in the world. 


Send 5c for our256-page catalogat once 


SAMUEL FRENCH, 
Incorporated 1898 
T. R. Edwards, Managing Director, 
25 West 45th St., New York City 











Vacation Courses 


il Dress Designing 
Va Costume Sketching 









Increase your income by 
4 taking a teacher’s course 
in Dress Designing. We 
}can qualify you to 
teach others in four 
weeks training. Take 

: advantage of this op- 
portunity. Write for free information 
Booklet ‘‘P.” 


MASTER SYSTEM COLLEGE, 
190 N. State Street, Chicago, Ill. 














= You've heard 
your neighbor praise the 


A old reliable Pathfinder, the 
wonderful national weekly home 
magazine that 3 million people read. You 


hi 


try this d digest ofd ic and world affairs for a tri- 
. The Pathfinder is in a class by i tself—nothing else to equal it; 
time-tested, wholesome. Chuckfull ofthe choicest reading the 
cream of everything. Science, politics, travel, fun, question box, 
health, radio etc. ;real stories, pictures—instruction, entertainment 
for all. Send 15c (coin orstamps) for this big paper on trial 13 weeks, 
or$iforfullyear (52issucs). Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 








| Willy Pogany. 


| oreaeee by Willy Pogany. 


Before Achilles. By Padraic Colum. Illustrated 
Cloth. 292pp. ‘The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

The Children of Odin. By Padraic Colum. 
Cloth.  286pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Undying tales of heroism, romance, 
far wanderings, and great adventures 
are retold in these two volumes. 
Colum’s text and Pogany’s drawings 


harmonize so perfectly that either 
would seem incomplete without the 
other. Hawthorne, the great fore- 


runner in popularizing myths for chil- 
dren, still holds his own, but it is not 
necessary to assume that the task (or 
labor of love) has been done once for 
all, There is a quality of classic sim- 
plicity and dignity in Padraic Colum’s 
diction. It realizes to the full the dra- 
matic quality of the Greek and Norse 
stories, their childlike naiveté that com- 
bines so amazingly with a very adult 
worldly wisdom. The same quality is 
inherent in Pogany, especially in his 
line drawings. His every sure, indis- 
pensable pen stroke helps to convey the 
grace and movement characteristic of 
a Greek frieze, yet here and there is a 
fanciful touch that is distinctly modern. | 
If you want to put before children the 
best to be had in legendry, told in Eng- 
lish that deserves to be called beautiful, 
and illustrated rarely, you need not 
look beyond these volumes. 

Elements of General Science. With Experi- 
ments. By Otis William Caldwell, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Education, Director of the Lincoln | 
School, and Director in the Institute of Educa-| 
tional Research of Teachers College, Columbia | 
University; and William Lewis Eikenberry, 
Professor and Head of the Science Department, 
East Stroudsburg State Normal School, Pennsyl- 
vania. New edition. Illustrated. Cloth. 600 
pp. $1.68. Ginn and Company, Boston, 


Although this book has been before 
the educational public for thirteen 
years, the present edition is properly 
termed “new” and deserves considera- 
tion because it offers a text thoroughly 
up-to-date and adequate for school use. 
It has been wholly rewritten and its 
vocabulary carefully checked by the 
standard vocabulary for eighth grade. 
New material has been added, for ex- 
ample on gas and electric engines, 
radio work, hygiene and health, vita- 
mines. Directions for experiments and 
laboratory work obviate the need of a 
separate guidebook. Seventy-eight 








AND PRIMARY PLANS June 1927 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo, 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash 
FORTY-SECOND YEAR.—We have secured promotion for many thousands of teachers 
Good demand at all times for well prepared men and women for grade and bigh schoo 
positions. Send for booklet ‘Teaching as a Business”. 





——— 


A Better Teaching Position 


may be yours in the next county, state or a thousand miles away by enrolling now. The Nation's 
Best Employers rely upon our service when in need of efficient teachers. 6534 requests for teachers 
received from practically all states in the U. S. in one season. Service—strictly professional, 
FREE enrollment. FREE Copy of ‘‘Stepping Upward” sent on request. Write today. 
418 GATES BLDG, 
THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION, *12,CATES BLDG. 
FIRST AND SEVENTH GRADE TEACHERS. Experienced graduate; 
only, Also Latin, French, Science, Home Economics in high schoo, 
Registration in four offices, No advance fees, 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky, 

























“Service Above Self—He Profits Most Who Serves Best”— Motto of International Rotary 


EI Paso Teachers’ Agency (hiss: iene 


at Abilene, Texas, 19; 
W. A. BYNUM, Owner and Manager, EL PASO, TEXAS 


Liberal division of commission on any vacancy South or West that you report and we fill. 


Westward Ho! Alaska to New Mexico! 


Splendid callsin all departments, free enrollment to Normal and College graduates. 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, Missoula, Montam 








OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY! 
Mentor, Kentucky. A. J. JOLLY, Founde 
Can place you in any locality. Gives every teacher person) 
service. Write for our Free Registration Blank, 


Scientific Teacher- 
Teachers Wanted ‘icntific Teacher 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh, hampton Syracuse 
PMindianapolis, Memphis. 7 
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TO ASPIRING TEACHERS | 


The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections. Teachers from 
all states receive a cordial welcome in this field, and those who work are promoted rapidly, 
THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field during 
the past thirty-three years. It works earnestly, persistently and successfully for its membcrs, 
For full information address 


CLAUDE J. BELL, MANAGER, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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SCHOOL after SCHOOL 





History—any subject in the cur- 
riculum can be brightened and 
made more interesting through 
the power of motion pictures. 
Theaddedenthusiasm with which 
pupils approach their work in 
courses where moving pictures 
are used, has been demonstrated 
again and again. 


The DeVry portable standard 
film projector is ideal for school 
use. It is compact—easy to carry. 
The films of the world are avall- 
able for yo:1 toshow. Write today 
for our FREE booklet on visual 
education. Learn how easily the 
DeVry can bemade to pay foritself. 


Has Adopted 
this New Way 
of Teaching 


Each year more and more 
schools are systematically using 
moving pictures. ‘Children learn 
quickly this interesting new way 
and teachersfind much classroom 

’ drudgery eliminated. 

One seeing is always worth a 

hundred hearings. Geography— 


Attend the DeVry Summer School of 
Visual Education, June 27 to July 1st. 


THE DEVRY CORPORATION 
1111 Center Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


DeVr 


Dept. 6-T 





Motion Picture 
PROJECTORS 
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CHARACTER IS HIGHER THAN 
INTELLECT—Emerson. 











This is the keynote of the new 


Atlantic Readers 


A series of five books designed for 


CHARACTER-BUILDING 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 


Book I The Understanding Prince Grade IV 


Book II High and Far Grade V 
Book III The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV The Great Conquest Grade VII 
Book V Outward Bound Grade VIII 


Books I, II and III were adopted in De- 
cember as basal readers for the public 
schools of Montana. 


Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 


34 Beacon St., 


Boston 

















High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


ri PHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 
Made from any good photograph 
Original returned, 
Size 2%4x4. Double Weight. 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 




















LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words, Outlines $1.00 
each, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 
JOHN H, ARNOLD, 








Cedar Falls, lowa 








TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very successful 

school savings system in your own schoolroom, 

package containing directions and supplies for a 

room sufficient for from 1 to years now on gale, 

Order to-day or write for free booklet. 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 
SIGNaAre 
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(Ten cents per copy) Published at Auburn, Indiana 
pecial Get Acquainted Offer 

Three months for 25¢ (April, May and September issues) 

Cooperative School Bulletin, Lock Box 47, Auburn, Ind. 





Teachers Application Pictures 
from your own photo, size 24x34. 25 for $1.25 
Original returned promptly with small prints. 


H.W.SAUNDERS, Box 308, Boulder, Colo. 


priOTOS FARURUIA GEOR ZO 


We devel th only: 
low peices ou Cameran, Bupbiless ete. ete, end ‘your Aime! 
Roanoke, Va. 

















PLAYS | 
Send for List K describing the plays of all publishers 
recommended for young people in the Grades and | | 
Junior High School for classroom or public perform- | | 
ane, OLD TOWER PRESS, Lockport, III. 

25 copies, size 


APPLICATION PHOTOS 2 <2, si 


for $1.00. Made from any photograph. Try us 
for fine work and prompt delivery. 


OLIVE BROTHERS, Willmar, Minn. 


(eens 
? 
ROWN’S Home Study School 24, ¥¢2": 
ness College Course at home. Earn $100 to $200a 
month. Positions for graduates. Free Catalog. 
Dept. N.1., Peoria, Iinois. 





























eee 

APPLICATION PHOTOS Made from.any good photo- 
» 12 for $1.00, or 25 for $1.25. Original returned. 

Yo Specialize in work for teachers. One-day service. 

om Photo Shop, Box 117, Boulder, Colo. 

be 





PICTURES FOR SCHOOLROOM WALLS 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Price 15 cents. 
1 GRAMSTORFF BROS., Inc. 
01 Ferry Street, M 
lees 


Mie Dp DPD) Ou Cn 5 


alden, Mass. 





i. ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC 
Saae FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $1.00 

t CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 
443 EVENING STAR BLDG _ WASHINGTON. D.C. 











| Illustrated. Cloth, 


| and III. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


new illustrations have been added and 
most of the old ones retained. The 
idea of the general science course does 
not need explanation at this date. Its 
value as introductory to more specific 
work later on in high school and col- 
lege—or for informational and broad- 
ening purposes in the case of pupils 
who do not go beyond high school—is 
generally acknowledged. It is most de- 
sirable that such a course should not 
stress any one science at the expense of 
others, or indeed treat of a particular 
science as such, but should stimuiate 
interest in subjects that are handled in 
detail in differentiated courses. This 
volume is grounded on the principle 
just stated. Thirty-five chapters are 
grouped under the following general 
heads: The Air; Water and Its Uses; 
Work, Energy, and Electricity; The 
Earth in Relation to Other Astronomi- 
cal Bodies; The Earth’s Surface; Life 
Upon the Earth. 


The Understanding Prince. Atlantic Readers: 


Book One. Grade IV. Edited by Randall J. 
Condon, Superintendent of the Cincinnati 
Schools. Illustrated. Cloth. 360pp. 


Little, Brown, and Company, Boston. 

The Wonderful Tune. Atlantic Readers: Book 
Three. Grade VI. Edited by Randall J. Con- 
don, Superintendent of the Cincinnati Schools. 
364pp. 85c. Little, Brown, 
and Company, Boston. 

The Great Conquest, Atlantic Readers: Book 
Four. Grade VII. Edited by Randall J. Con- 
don, Superintendent of the Cincinnati Schools, 
Illustrated. Cloth. 363pp. 85c. Little, Brown, 
and Company, Boston. 

Outward Bound. Atlantic Readers: Book 
Five. Grade VIII. Edited by Randall J. Con- 
don, Superintendent of the Cincinnati Schools. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 3868pp. 85c. Little, Brown, 
and Company, Boston. 

Book Two of “The Atlantic Readers” 
was reviewed in these columns last 
December. At that time the purpose 
and viewpoint of the series, as set 
forth in Dr. Condon’s Foreword, were 
given at some length. Examination of 
the readers for grades four, six, seven 
and eight, the titles of which are 
listed above, serves to enhance the im- 
pression already received—that the 
series is one of very high quality, into 
the preparation of which has gone a 
vast amount of devoted and intelligent 
labor on the part of the editor and his 
assistants. There is nothing spectacu- 
lar about these books in their neat red- 
and-gold dress, their orderly pages of 
clear, large type, their rather subdued 
and scattered illustrations. To be sure, 
there are decorative end-papers and a 
colored frontispiece, but simplicity and 
directness are obvious characteristics. 
The eye that is captured by the showy 
will not be attracted, but the eye that 
rejoices in good taste will look more 
closely and will not be disappointed. 
The content of the volumes is of a sort 
that should go far to initiate children 
into the abiding pleasure to be derived 
from reading what is worth while. Not 
a thing that is tawdry or flashy or “ju- 
venile” appears in these pages. The 
remarkable variety and distinction of 
the living authors represented would 
seem to prove that publishers lowered 
their copyright bars further for Dr. 
Condon than for most editors. But they 
need have no regrets—anyone who ap- 
pears in “The Atlantic Readers” may 
be proud of inclusion. 


Other Books Received 


Correlated Art for Advanced Schools, Edu- 
cational Art Texts Related to Life. Books I, II, 
By Pedro J. Lemos, Leland Stanford 
University, Editor ‘School Arts Magazine,” 
Author of “Applied Art’’; and Bess Eleanor Fos- 
ter, Lecturer, Institute eo gi Supervisor of 
Art, Minneapolis. Illustrated, Paper. Each 
48pp. $1.80, plus postage, per set. 


Picture-Story Reading Lessons, Series II. By 
Nila Banton Smith and Stuart A. Courtis. Con- 
sisting of: MY STORY BOOK. _Iilustrated. 
154pp. 68c.; DICTIONARY. Paper. 96pp. 48c; 
TEACHER’S MANUAL. Paper. 221pp. $1.00; 
WORD CARDS. Per set $1.68. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Stories East and West. A Supplementary 
Reader. By Lora B. Peck, Author of ‘‘Near and 
Far Stories.’’ Illustrated by Rhoda Chase. Cloth. 
230pp. 80c. Little, Brown, and Company, 
Boston. 

Toy Town. By Etta Austin Blaisdell, Author 
of “The Wide-Awake Readers,’ ‘The Child 
Life Readers,” ‘‘The Rhyme and Story Read- 
ers,” “Little People Everywhere.” Illustrated 
by Clara Atwood Fitts. Cloth. 130pp. 65c. 
Little, Brown, and Company, Boston. 


The Conduct of Physical Activities in Ele- 
mentary and High Schools. By Wilbur P. 
Bowen, M.S., Professor of Physical Education, 
Michigan State Normal. College. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 175pp. 
pany, New York 


(Continued on next page) 
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Now She is a Doctor 
of Surgical Chiropody with 
a Practice of $6500 a Year 


A school teacher for ten years, her salary had increased from approxi- 
mately $900 to $1800 per year. Her dissatisfaction with the limited 
opportunities of school teaching, vague at first, at last crystallized 
into a determination to do something else—something in which the 
same unstinted application would bringgreater remuneration. She was 
surprised when a friend, the family physician, suggested Chiropody, 


“That never occurred to me,” she said; “I am not sure I would be 
interested in it.” Then this friend explained that Chiropody wasa. 
excellent profession to enter for several reasons: 


“First, the educational requirements—an accredited high school 
diploma, or its equivalent, and a two year course leading to the de- 
gree of Doctor of Chiropody—will always limit the number of prac- 
titioners. The profession will never be overcrowded. 

“Second, the practice of a Doctor of Surgical Chiropody so lucrative, because, as a 
rule, only people of means are patients. In the matter of ethics, the profession of Sur- 
gical Chiropody is on the same plane as, let us say, Dentistry. 

“Third, the practice would be builded on the sound basis of professional knowledge. 
Your opportunity for success is definite. And it is not subject to the whimsical in- 
fluence of others. You open your own office; you develop your practice through pro- 
fessional skill; you are independent. 

“The preeminent school for the teaching of Surgical Chiropody is the Illinois Col- 
Jege of Chiropody, located in Chicago.” 

The Illinois College of Chiropody has been established for fifteen years. It was or- 
ganized and placed on a high plane of educational efficiency by prominent educators 
and members of the Illinois Pedic Association. The College owns its buildings and 
equipment. It is located in one of the finest districts of Chicago, close to the noted 
Newberry Library, a stone’s throw from the so-called Gold Coast—home of many 
millionaires, a five minute walk from Lake Michigan and the famous Drake Hotel. 

The curriculum, which was formulated by a number of prominent physicians and 
surgeons, is comprehensive. The course of study covers a period of two scholastic 
years and includes many hours in clinic classes. 

Clinical training is of the utmost importance and, because of its location in Chicago, 
the College has an inexhaustible supply of clinical subjects. The authorities of the 
Illinois College of Chiropody are always glad to help the student obtain employment 
that will defray, in whole or in part, her living expenses. There are hundreds of suc- 
cessful graduates of this College—for the success in this profession is not an exception 
—it is usual. 

If your salary is less than $5000 a year, if you have the spirit to pursue a two-year 
course fitting you for the degree of Doctor of Chiropody, with legal recognition as 
such, then we suggest that you write for our 1927-28 announcement, giving complete 
information. The fall term begins in October. Write now so that you may have time 
in which to consider this important step. 

Should you consider it advisable to obtain the opinion of two or more of the alumni 
of the Illinois College of Chiropody, their names will be mailed with the announce- 
ment. You obligate yourself in no way by writing for this announcement. It will enable 
you to post yourself on the possibilities of entering this profession which is ideal for 
women who can meet the qualifications. 

CONVENIENT COUPON—MAIL AT ONCE 


— — a — 
| Registrar, ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF CHIROPODY, Dept. 204, 1327 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send complete information about your course leading to the degree of Doctor of Surgical | 


[ Chiropody. I understand this request involves no obligation. 





Signed | 








The Gieagers 


LARGE PICTURES FOR 
FRAMING. ARTOTYPES 


22x28 inches including the 


margin. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Plan to use them in your school in September. 
Send 15 cents for Catalogue NOW. 


The Horse Fair Rosa Bonheur 


$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. 


Send $3.00 for The Mill, The Shep- 


herdess, and ‘‘Can’t You Talk ?’’ 





BIRD PICTURES 
in Natural Colors 


Three Cents Each for 15 or 
more. Size 7x9. 


gin, for $2.00. 


REGARDLESS OF SIZE OR PRICE, 


EFFECTIVELY AND ARTISTICALLY. 


[This beautiful picture, about 12!4x26, with no white mar- 


This one and the Gleaners, for $3.00.) jects or 25 for Children. 


THE PERRY 
PICTURES REPRODUCE WORTHWHILE ORIGINALS 


Holmes 


REPRODUCTIONS OF THE 
WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 514x8. For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for set of 25 Art Sub- 
Size 5%x8. 





THE PERRY PICTURES 
CATALOGUE 


It lists 2250 subjects and 
illustrates 1600. It includes 





They show large numbers of our 
native birds so that they may easily 
be identified. These pictures are 
helpful aids to nature study. 


The [2 roy Pictur @s © sox 13, Malden, Mass. 


specimen copies of Perry Pic- 
tures in sizes 7x9, 9x12 and 
of bird pictures in_ colors, 
size 7x9, Send 15 cents for 





Send $1.00 for set of 33 with a 
very brief description of each, 











PERRY PICTURES GIVE IN GLANCES WHAT VOLUMES 


OF WORDS FAIL TO CONVEY 


this Catalogue, in stamps or 
coin, 




















Primary Training 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
June 21—SUMMER SCHOOL July 29 


Located in CENTRAL CHICAGO on the LAKE FRONT 


THREE DEPARTMENTS-—I. Kindergarten, II. 


Primary, III. Playground. 


Strong Faculty—Fine Equipment— Dormitory near Lake—Accredited. 

Summer Courses by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS—CURRICULUM— 

NATURE STUDY—HAND WORK—DRAMATICS—KINDERGARTEN 
METHODS—PLAYGROUND WORK. 


A SPECIAL COURSE IN NURSERY SCHOOLS 
Address Registrar, Box B, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
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OUTLINE WITH BLACK "CRAYOLA’ COLOR. BLUE GREEN and ORANGE, 


Make June 


Borders With 


“CRAYOLA” Wax Crayons 


June brings vacation days. 
will hold the lagging interest of the pupils who are 


eager for the last days. 
by cutting a boat or fish and repeating it. 


Boats and fishes 


Make attractive borders 
Use 


“CRAYOLA” wax crayons for the rich black out- 
line and the bright solid colors. 

No other crayons will give such smooth lines 
and such brilliant even color tones. 


Be sure to get ‘‘CRAYOLA’’ (made only by Binney & 
Smith Co.) in the orange and green box from your nearest 


school supply dealer. 


They come in packages containing 


6, 8, 12, 16, 18, and 24 colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42” Street 


New York, N.Y. 








Other Books Received 


(Continued from preceding page) 


My First Book. By Bessie Blackstone Cole- 
man, Specialist in Reading. Illustrated by 
Shirley Kite. Illustrated. Paper, 30pp. 24c. 
Silver, Burdett and Company, New York. 


My Life with the Eskimos. (Abridged Edi- 
tion.) By Vilhjalmur Stefansson. With Fore- 
words by Henry Fairfield Osborn, President of 
the American Museum of Natural History, and 
Reginald Walter Brock, Director of the Geologi- 
cal Survey of Canada during the Stefansson 
Expedition, Illustrated. Cloth. 400pp. $2.00. 
The Macmilllan Company, New York. 


Alison Blair. By Gertrude Crownfield, Author 
of ‘Princess White Flame,’ ‘‘The Shadow 
Witch,” etc. Illustrated by George M. Richards. 
Cloth. 305pp. $2.00. E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, New York. 

America’s Roots in the Past. (In ‘“Commun- 
ity-Life History Series.”) By Daniel J. Beeby, 
Principal, Oglesby Public School, Chicago, and 
Dorothea Beeby. Illustrated. Cloth. 431pp. 
Charles E. Merrill Company, New York. 

Teachers’ Manual to Social Arithmetic, Book 
One. By Frank M. McMurry, Ph.D., Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and C. Beverley 
Renson, C. E., Purdue University. Prepared 
with the collaboration of the authors by Edwin 
H. Reeder, Ph.D., Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Paper. A9pp. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

Nationalism in Italian Education. By Howard 
R. Marraro, A.M., Instructor, Department of 
Romance Languages, Columbia University. 
Paper. 189pp. Italian Digest & News Service, 
Ine., New York City. 

Changing Practice in Handwriting Instruc- 
tion. (In “Educational Research Monographs.”’) 
By Paul V. West, Ph.D., School of Education, 
New York University. Cloth. 148pp. Public 
School Publishing Company, Bloomington, IIl. 

Where and How to Sell Manuscripts. (Fourth 
Edition.) By William B. McCourtie. Cloth. 
488pp. $3.50. The Home _ Correspondence 
Schoo}, Springfield, Mass. 

Storm of the Old Frontier. By Marshall R. 
Hall. Cloth. 302pp. Henry Altemus Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Characteristic Differences in Bright and Dull 
Pupils. By Harry J. Baker, Ph.D., Clinical 
Psychologist, Detroit Public Schools. Cloth. 
126pp. Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, IIl. 


Among the Danes. (In ‘Social Study Series.’’) 
By Edgar Wallace Knight, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of North Carolina. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 250pp. $2.50. The University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


The Texas Ranger. (In ‘Pioneer Life Series.’’) 
By James B. Gig in collaboration ‘with How- 
ard R. Driggs, Professor of English Teaching, 
New York University. Illustrated by Herbert 
M. Stoops. Cloth. 232pp. $1.20. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Health Supervision and Medical Inspection of 
Schools. By Thomas D. Wood, A.M., M.D., 
Professor of Physical Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and Hugh Grant 
Rowell, A.B., M.D., Lecturer and Assistant Phy- 
sician, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 637pp. W. B. Saunders 
Company, Philadelphia. 


Selections from Whitman. (In ‘The Mac- 
millan Pocket Classics.’’) Edited by Zada 
Thornsburgh, J. Sterling Morton High School, 
Cicero, Illinois. Cloth. 319pp. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 


Geography—Europe and Asia. By Harlan H. 
Barrows, Professor of Geography and Chairman 
of the Department of Geography, University of 
Chicago, Edith Putnam Parker, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of the Teaching of Geography, The School 
of Education, University of Chicago, and Mar- 
garet Terrell Parker, Assistant Professor of 
Geography, Wellesley College. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 288pp. Silver, Burdett and Company, 

ew York. 
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The Nervous Child. Third Edition. By Hee 
tor Charles Cameron. M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., Phy. 
sician in charge of the Children’s Department 
Guy’s Hospital. Illustrated. Cloth. 241pp, 
Oxford University Press, 35 VV. 32nd St., New 
York City. : 

The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, 
(In “The Modern Readers’ Series.”) Edited 
with an introduction by Oral Sumner Coad, Ag. 
sociate Professor of English at New Jersey Co}. 
lege for Women, Rutgers University. Cloth 
263pp. ‘The Macmillan Company, New York, — 


Brownies in the Greenwood. By N. Moore 
Banta, Illustrated by Dorothy Dulin. Cloth, 
128pp. A. Flanagan Company, Chicago. 


How to Make an Electric Motor. By Charles 
D. Partrick and Fred O. Armstrong, Illustrated 
Paper. 12pp. 15¢; 10 copies $1.00. Practical 
= 2 aed Company, 44 Vista Ave., Eliza. 

th, N. J. 


Guide of Educational and General Psychology, 
By John P. Wynne, Head of Department of 
Education and Director of Teacher Training 
State Teachers College, Farmville, Va. Cloth: 
92pp. Globe Book Company, New York. 

Moore-Wilson Readers. By Maude Moore, for. 
merly Primary Supervisor in Schools, Canton 
Ohio, and Harry B. Wilson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Berkeley, California. Illustrated by 
Dorothy Rittenhouse Morgan’ nd Sarah E. De 
Frehn. FIRST GRADE: Book One, ‘The Rain. 
bow Fairies,” 141pp.; Book o, “Fairy Help. 
ers,” 156pp.; Phonic Book One, “A Peep into 
Fairyland,” 154pp. SECOND GRADE: Second 
Reader, “From Fairyland,” 243pp.; Phonic Book 
Two, “An Open Door to Fairyland,” 162pp, 
THIRD GRADE: Third Reader, ‘‘Across the 
Rainbow Bridge,” 286pp.; Phonic Book Three, 
“Giving Wings to Words,’’ 214pp. FOURTH 
GRADE: Fourth Reader, “Father Time's Gift,” 
407pp. FIFTH GRADE: Fifth Reader, “The 
Progress of Time,” 42lpp. SIXTH GRADE: 
Sixth Reader, ‘“‘A Review of Time,” 432pp. D, 
C. Heath and Company, New York. 


Educational Research 


The educational research service 
Superintendence and the Research Di- 
vision of the National Education Asso- 
ciation is now serving one hundred and 
sixty-six city school systems and thir. 
teen other educational institutions, 
The educational research service pro- 
vides up-to-date information on prac- 
tical school problems. It provides two 
The first is the reg- 
ular dissemination of material of gen- 
eral interest, sent to all subscribers. 
This service includes copies of studies 
prepared by cities, universities and 
societies, often not available for gen- 
eral distribution; advance copies of the 
National Education Association’s pub- 
lications containing timely material for 
use on such special questions as Amer- 
ican Education Week; bibliographies, 
other research studies and _photostat 
copies of tabulations. The second type 
of service rendered is in the form of 
individual assistance to subscribers in 
response to their requests. 
Questionnaires addressed to superin- 
tendents who are subscribers to the 
educational research service, dealing 
with such subjects as teachers’ sal- 
aries, often are referred to the educa- 
tional research service for reply. 


The third annual session of the De 
Vry Summer School of Visual Educa- 
tion is announced to be held in Chicago 
from June 27 to July 1, giving five 
days of intensive study of visual edv- 
cation problems under the instruction 
of experts with A. P. Hollis, M. S., av- 
thor of Motion Pictures for Instrue- 
tion, as director. Tuition is free to 
teachers and ministers, and the sugges 
tion is made that school boards will 
find it profitable to send teachers whi 
are especially interested in using vis 
ual aids. This school is conducted by 
the De Vry Corporation, manufacturers 
of motion picture projectors an 
cameras, and applications for entrance 
to the school should be sent to this cor 
poration at 1111 Center St., Chicago. 


—— 



















AND 
WHITE 


PATTERNS 
To Cut and Color 


Series No. 1, By Susan 
Contains 4 PATTERNS FOR JUNE 


Ss i Duck, 
Fish and Bubbles, AND “ioe 
fe) 


i 

terns in the Primary Grades. These 
in form and proportion, Printed from_real cut pa 
are especially designed for children. Can be used ik 
Tarntiedinattsective folder. ‘Price 0 cents Porte cae 

ssembledina ctive folder. ice - 
not send stamps.. When ordering ask for the 
of the Flower et. 


FAIRBAIRN ART COMPANY, oil 
Dept.N. 736W.173rdSt., New York 
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DETROIT 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


53rd Year 
Summer Master School 


Six Weeks—June 27—Aug. 6, 1927 
Elizabeth Johason, Vice-Pres, 


francis L. York, M.A., Pres. 


Offers courses in 
Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Cello, Organ, Theory, 
Work based on best 
modern and educa- 
tional principles. 
Numerous Lectures, 
Concerts and Recitals. 
Excellent Boarding 
Accommodations. 
Teachers’ Certificates, 
Diplomas and degrees 
conferred. Many free 
advantages. We own our own building, located in 
the center of most cultural environment. 
SCHOOL OF THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING. 
For particulars of summer session and detailed information 


Address JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, 
Box 77, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit,Mich. 





Finest Conservatory in the West 











SUMMER SCHOOL 
of Physical Education 


and 
Athletic Coaching 
6 Weeks Inclusive, June 20 to July 30. 


Teachers of Physical Education, Physical- 
Therapy, Playground Instructors, dancing, 
swimming instructors, and athletic coaches— 
brush up this summer and add this fine profes- 
sional training to your teaching work. Special 
course in Corrective Work. 20th year. Large 
gymnasium, swimming pool, dancing audi- 
torium. Excellent faculty. School and wo- 
men’s dormitory located on beautiful North 
Side. Detailed information on request. 


American College of Physical Education, 
Accredited—Co-Educational 


1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 


Sania 


Teachers’ Special 
Summer Course 
Learn Drafting in 6 Weeks. 


Planto spend 6 happy weeks in Chicago this Summer. 
Weeks of vacation pleasures plus profitable study. Chicago 
Technical College—a famous engineering college, offers 
teachers a short six weeks’ vacation course in Drafting 
fund 1 d d machine, engi ing or hit 
tural drafting. S I daptable for teach pecting 
toor already teaching mechanical drawing. Alsogood train- 
Ingto fit you to enter drafting’s fertile field. University 
grade, individual instruction, Half day sessions. Enjoy 
Chicago’s vacation opportunities balance of day. Come 
when your school closes. Last registration day July 5. 
Write today . . now, for detailed information, 


sitimsewoe Chicago Technical College 


Dept. N.I. 
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Courses in 
Kindergarten Primary and 
Elementary Grades 


Given in cooperation with a 
Public School Laboratory of 250 Pupils 
Theory demonstrated in Laboratory School 
College credit for observation 
Program in charge of Mabel E. Simpson, 
Director of Kindergarten-Primary and Element- 
ary Grades, Rochester Public School: 
For catalogue address 
Director Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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ZANERIAN SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF PENMANSHIP 
JULY 5 to AUGUST 13 


NORMAL AND COLLEGE CREDITS 


¢ Teachers, Supervisors, Penmen and those who 
fe to improve their Handwriting or Methods of 
Teaching, Write for illustrated catalog, 














Lanerian College of Penmanship, Columbus, 0. 
\ttteeee 

























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Seattle Convention 


The sixty-fifth annual convention of 
the National Education Association, to 
be held at Seattle, Washington, July 3 
to 8 inclusive, will have as its general 
theme “The Teachers of America, the 
Republic’s First and Last Line of De- 
fense; Their Economic, Social and Pro- 
fessional Welfare the Chief Concern of 
State and Nation.” 

President Francis G. Blair has an- 
nounced that among the speakers for 
the Seattle convention will be the fol- 
lowing: President Lotus D. Coffman 
of the University of Minnesota; Dr. A. 
E. Winship, editor of the Journal of 
Education; Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, su- 
perintendent of schools, Los Angeles; 
Dr. Philander P. Claxton, superintend- 
ent of schools, Tulsa; Superintendent 
R. L. Jones, Memphis; Superintendent 
William F. Webster, Minneapolis; Dr. 
J. Herbert Kelley, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation; President Livingston C. Lord, 
Eastern Illinois Teachers College; 
President H. W. Shryock, Southern 
Illinois State Normal University; and 
President David Felmley, Illinois State 
Normal University. 

There are many other speakers 
drawn from the ranks of the most able 
in the Association who will discuss 
some of the following topics: The Dec- 
laration of Independence for State Uni- 
versities; The American Melting Pot; 
Pension and Retirement Funds; Vaca- 
tion and Sabbatical Leave; The Teach- 
er and the Social Affairs of the Com- 
munity; The Teacher and the Legisla- 
ture; The Teacher and the Parent; 
The Teacher of Literature; The Teach- 
er of Economics; The American Uni- 
versity Teacher and The American 
Teachers’ College Teacher. 

At the general session to be held in 
the stadium of the University of Wash- 
ington, Thursday evening, July 7, 
President Blair plans to devote the pro- 
gram to the great teachers and leaders 


of yesterday. At this meeting Dr. 
Winship will speak on Charles W. 
Eliot; Mrs. Dorsey on Ella Flagg 


Young; and Dr. Claxton on Governor 
George E. Aycock. 

The convention will be opened as 
usual with vesper services at four 
o’clock on Sunday, July 3. This will 
be an open-air meeting in Volunteer 
Park, Seattle. The Sunday evening 
session will be in Meaney Hall. The 
General Session, Monday morning, will 
be in the University Stadium, which is 
the place in which most big meetings 
of the convention will be held. The 
Seattle program is nearing completion 
and will be announced in its final form 
in the near future. 

In addition to the general program 
planned by President Blair there will 
be meetings of fifteen departments of 
the National Education Association. 
the National Council of Education, and 
eleven allied organizations. 

Tentative reservations of rooms may 
be made through A. J. Barash, Secre- 
tary Seattle Hotel Association, 414 Uni- 
versity St., Seattle, Wash. 


Children, The Magazine for Parents, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, has re- 
printed in convenient page form an 
“Intelligence Test for Parents.” This 
is prepared by Dr. Bess V. Cunning- 
ham, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and follows the lines of the 
pedagogical tests now so much in use. 
Children will supply these reprints, 
upon request, in any quantity without 
charge. 


Princeton University’s “school on 
wheels” will travel 8,000 miles through 
Canada this summer with twenty geol- 
ogy students chosen from various edu- 
cational institutions throughout the 
country. The car, containing special 
laboratories, a radio set, maps and 
charts, and a compact kitchen unit, will 
leave on July 15, returning in Septem- 
ber, when examinations will be given 
covering the course. During the tour 
the car will stop at points of geological 
interest, and the students will hike to 








ES, half a million delighted men and 
women from all over the world have 
learned music this quick, easy way. 
| Half a million—500,000—what a gigantic 
|orchestra they would make! 
|playing on the stage, others. 





Some are 
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Half a Million People 


have learned music this easy way 





You, Too, Can Learn To a 
Play Your Favorite Instrument — 
Without a Teacher. 


Fasy as A-B-C 






cents a day—and the price is the same for ‘what- 
ever instrument you choose. And remember you 
are studying right in your own home—without 
paying big fees to private teachers, 

Don't miss any more good times! Learn now 
to play your favorite instrument and surprise 
all your friends. Change from a 
wallflower to the center of at- 





in orchestras, and many 
thousands are daily enjoying 
the pleasure and popularity 


Many of this half million 
didn’t know one note from an- 
other—yet in half the usual 
time they learned to play 


their favorite instrument. — 


or 


Choose Your 


Piano Accordion 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Harmony and Composition 

Drums and Traps 
Automatic Finger 
(Tenor, 
6-String) 


traction. Music is the best thing 
to offer at a party—musicians are 
invited everywhere. Enjoy the 


of being able to play some in- popularity you have been missing. 
strument. Course Get your —e of the musician's 
‘ P ae leas » fit! Start ! 
Surely this is convincing — pb ne od ee ee shale 
proof of the success of the Ukulele Flute F B kl d D 
new, modern method perfected | a — ree Booklet an lemon- 
by the U. S. School of Music! Piccolo Mandolin stration Lesson 
And what these people have Guitar ten ie 
! w 
done, YOU, too, can do! Sight Singing If you are in earnest about 


wanting to join the crowd of en- 
tertainers and be a “big hit’ at 
any party—if you really do want 
to play your favorite instrument, 
to become a performer whose ser- 
vices will be in demand—fill out 
and mail the convenient coupon 


ontrol 
Plectrum 











Best of all they found learn- 
ing music amazingly easy. No 
monotonous hours of exercises—no tedious 
scales—no expensive teachers. This sim- 
plified method made learning music as 
easy as A-B-C! 

From the very start you are playing 
real tunes perfectly by note. You simply 
can’t go wrong, for every step, from be- 
ginning to end, is right before your eyes 
in print and picture. First you are told 
how to do a thing, then a picture shows 
you how, then you do it yourself and hear 
it. And almost before you know it, you 
are playing your favorite pieces—jazz, 
ballads, classics. No private teacher could 
make it clearer. Little theory—plenty of 
accomplishment. That’s why students of 
the U. S. School of Music get ahead twice 
as fast—three times as fast as_ those 
who study old-fashioned, plodding meth- 

ds. 


Just a little of your spare time each day is 
needed—and you enjoy every minute of it. The 
cost is surprisingly low-—-averaging only a few 


asking for our Free Booklet and 
Lemonstration Lesson. These explain our ‘won- 
derful method fully and show you how easily and 
quickly you can learn to play like a professional 
at little expense, Instruments are supplied when 
needed—cash or credit. U. S. School of Music, 
66 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
66 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons in 





Your Own Home,'’ with introduction by Dr. Frank 
Crane, Demonstration Lesson and particulars of your 
Special Offer. I am interested in the following course: 
Have you above instrument? 

Name ‘ - 

(lease write plainly) 

PIE tials 1ivicasiekcansndnecniscdseisiabaiibeeedistexetansseessaimniinid 
City .... oI itinecuihcsiisadibieaddnudiuieanmeaatiiaiian 











CONESUS 
LAKE 


In the Midst of the Beau- 
tiful Genesee Country of 
Western New York. 


ONESUS LAKE, the most charming 

of the “Finger Lakes” group of 

New York State has much to offer 
those seeking an ideal environment for 
rest and recreation. Nestling between 
vari-colored hills, their splendor mir- 
rored in the blue of its water, it pre- 
sents a picture of rare beauty, inspir- 
ing and soothing. 

Many shaded walks and drives, rocky 
glens and wooded ravines afford endless 
appeal to the lover of the out-of-doors. 

If you like swimming, boating, canoe- 
ing, fishing, golf, or hiking, you will 
find abundant opportunity for the en- 
joyment of these outdoor sports. 

At Cottonwood Point, considered the 
most beautiful location on the lake, are 
Cottonwood Inn and Recreation Inn. 





Here, at very reasonable rates, you will 
be provided with appetizing food, pleas- 
ant rooms, restful beds and all else to 
insure your comfort and enjoyment. 

Cottonwood Point is 15 miles from 
Dansville, the home of Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans. Also, within a ra- 
dius of 25 miles are Letchworth State 
Park and the Canyons of the Genesee, 
“the Yosemite of the East”; Geneseo, 
location of the Geneseo State Normal 
School with summer school in session; 
Salt Mines at Piffard and Retsof; Fish 
Hatcheries at Caledonia; and Roches- 
ter, educational and cultural center. 

For rates, reservations, etc., address 
either: C. R. Fedder, Proprietor Cot- 
tonwood Inn, or F. N. Baker, Proprie- 
tor Recreation Inn, Conesus, N. Y. 

















the formations to be studied. 
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| Paint These’ ) 
Lovely Things | 
Yourself ~ | 


For Profit and Pleasure 





Earn money at home, this 
fascinating new way, in spare 
time —-through membership 
in Fireside Industries, the 
national organization of 
artistic home workers. 


HIS is the most delight- 
ful work you could 
imagine; you will enjoy 
every minute you devote to it, 
Many people do it solely for the 
artistic pleasure they get in cre- 
_—* ating beautiful things. But it 
also pays surprisingly well, for 
there is an enormous demand for 
gift-wares, Many of our 
members make $10 to $25 a 
week, and have built up prof- 
itable businesses from small 
beginnings. 

Think of decorating a wall 
shelf, for example, requiring 
only an hour’s work, and 
realizing a profit of $2.00. 
What other work could be so 
interesting, and pay so well? 


No Special 





~——~) 


ba 





















The National association 
of home-workers known 
as Fireside Industries 
now has openings for 
new members. This is 
your opportunity. Find 
out how you can secure a 
membership. The work 
is easily learned, and a 
perfect joy to do, 

You have only to follow 
the simple directions given 
by Gabriel Andre Petit, 
the Art Director, and you 

can easily learn the latest 

methods of decorating 

wooden toys, parchment 
lamp-shades, painted fur- 
niture, book ends, greeting 
cards, batik and other 
lovely objects of art. 
Through M. Petit’s per- 





READ ! fected system, the work be- 
comes extremely simple, and 
“Made $14.00 one you are furnished a complete 


outfit of materials, worth 
$10.00, without extra cost, 
You can start making money 
almost at once. 


afternoon doing little 
odd things over.” 


“Have started a sav- 


ings account just to Money Back 

see what I can do— 

was surprised to Offer 

Jind I had taken in What thousands of others 

$300.00, are doing in Fireside In- 

— dustries, you also can do, 

“i Rais had bi So sure are we of your 
save had a vig success in this fascinating 

day today, cashed in work that we refund your 

nearly $100,00," money in full if, after 


completing your instruc- 
tion, you are not entirely 
pleased, You take no 
risk whatever, 


Beautiful Book 
FREE 


The beautiful Book of 
Fireside Industries, illus- 
trated in color, explains 
all about this new way to 
earn money at home. It 
will be sent you, absolute- 
ly FREE and without ob- 
ligation. Just mail the 
coupon, or write, enclos- 
ing 2c stamp to help pay 
postage. But do this at 
once, while openings for 
new 





“This is the greatest 
work I have ever 
done —it is simply 
wonderful! I have 
sold numbers of 
things, and have or- 
ders ahead for many 
more, Again, thank 
vou for this wonder- 
Jul work?’ 











members are being 
offered, 


| Cfigesioe Inouerrasy) 
Dept. 10-G, 


Adrian, Mich, 


| Fireside Industries, Dept. 10-G, 
| Adrian, Michigan. 


Please send me, FREE, the book on Fireside In- 
how I may earn money 








dustries which explains 


at home by decorating gift-wares; also particulars 
of your money-back offer and special Member 
privileges. I enclose 2c stamp. 
: SE: sennetanaivs a | 
| Address ..... 


| City ..... . 
—— ——(Write in pencil—ink will 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The World Federation 


It is estimated that about five thous- 
and persons will attend the third meet- 
ing of the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations in Toronto, Canada, 
August 7-12. 
held at the University of Toronto. 
Delegates will be present from all the 
member associations, and will consti- 
tute the Delegate Assembly, but the 
general sessions will be open to all in- 
terested persons. Many distinguished 
men and women have been secured as 
speakers, and leading educators will 
report for committees on international 
athletics, military training, textbooks, 
codperation for peace, and similar sub- 
jects. There will be at least twenty- 
seven separate discussion groups. 

Toronto has become well known as a 
convention city, and annually in Sep- 


tember it cares for thousands of visit- | 


ors to its great Exhibition. Both city 


and university are experienced as well | 


as cordial hosts. 


A “College of the Future” 


Alexander Meiklejohn, former pres- 
ident of Amherst, will realize his 
dream of establishing the “American 
college of the future” at the University 
of Wisconsin. Since the early part of 
1926 Dr. Meiklejohn has been a pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Wisconsin, and 
beginning October next, he will head 
his new college. The idea of the 
Meiklejohn experimental college has 
been evolved with the aid of Dr. Glenn 
Frank, it is understood, and the trus- 
tees of Wisconsin have consented to 
finance the experiment for at least two 
years. One hundred and twenty-five 
freshmen will begin their two years’ 
work with Dr. Meiklejohn and sixteen 
professors, with the assurance that 
after their experiment they will be ad- 
mitted to the regular junior ranks of 
Wisconsin. There will be no “profes- 
sing” done by any of the regular six- 
teen professors, for Dr. Meiklejohn 
will abolish lectures. Professors and 
students will sit down together to ar- 
gue out all points pertaining to a 
subject, along Socratic lines. Dr. 
Meiklejohn believes that our present 
scheme of teaching by courses, laid out 


The meeting will be ! 


June 1927 








TRAVELS IN MANY LANDS 





















Since time immemorial 
the call of the open road 
has lured men into far 
and often unknown 
places, Of all that great 
brotherhood of the road 
none has made a more 
unique or important 
place for himself than 
Harry A. Franck. He is 
never merely a_ casual 
observer in a country he 
chooses to put on paper, 
never a hurried tourist; 
he takes ample time, he 
goes about penetrating 
the unusual corners as 
well as visiting the bet- 
ter-known places, and ap- 
parently the prospect of 
hardships to overcome 
merely incites him _ to 
greater efforts. 























on a time-table plan, is disastrous to | 


the student’s intellect. 


Anti-Evolution Loses in 
Minnesota 


An anti-evolution bill before the Min- 
nesota Legislature, designed to pro- 
hibit teaching the theory of evolution 
in tax-supported schools, was carried 
to the floor of the Senate through a 
minority report of the committee which 
failed to recommend it for passage. 
At a public committee hearing which 
was attended by several thousand peo- 
ple the proponents of the bill set up ar- 
guments in its favor to the effect that: 
(1) The bill is conceded to be consti- 
tutional; (2) It is admittedly in popu- 
lar demand; (3) It is most manifestly 
fair; (4) It restricts no scientific re- 
search; (5) It is our one and only 
way of redress. 

The president of the State Univer- 
sity, Dr. L Coffman, members of 
the university faculty and other per- 


sons presented arguments against the | 
bill, which were based upon the follow- | 


ing premises: (1) Men cannot be 
made or kept religious by law; (2) 
The unparalleled progress of Ameri- 
can civilization has been possible be- 
cause of the freedom of teaching in 
schools and in colleges; (3) The uni- 


versity will have difficulty in keeping | 


many of its best scholars if this bill 
becomes law—these scholars will be- 





come hypocrites in the eyes of their | 


students; (4) The measure will not 
tend to hold more secure the religious 
faith of our students; (5) It will 
stifle learning, cripple research, de- 
stroy intellectual integrity, and doom 
the university to mediocrity. 

The argument by Dr. Coffman is 
said to have been a notably forceful 





statement on the question. When the 
bill came to a vote in the Senate only 
seven members of that body voted for 


blot) —— —— — | it. 





ate grades will find it easy to keep pace with 
the author on his journey for he has suited 
his vocabulary to that of the young reader 
and has included many an amusing incident. 

256 pages—more than 
from photographs—maps—full cloth binding. 

Price, single copies, 96 cents each, postpaid. 
10 or more, 72 cents each, not postpaid. 


A New Series of 


‘Geographical 
Readers 
for Intermediate Grades 


Traveler, Author, 
Teacher, Lecturer 


CHINA 


GREAT many books have been written 
about China. Yet, here is an unusual 
new one—portraying with mirror-like ac- 
curacy the countryside through which the 
author wandered, and filled with human-inter- 
est incidents gathered from intimate assoc- 
iation with the people of that country. From 
the wind-swept plains of the north of China 
to the warmer regions of the south, from the 
Yellow Sea to the borders of Tibet he trav- 
eled, often on foot, generally alone, learning 
to know the country and people as no other 
traveler can 
know them. He 
covered all of the 
eighteen prov- 
inces of China 
proper, ending by 
making his way 
down the awe-in- 
spiring gorges of 
the great Yangtze 
River. 
Boys and girls 
in the intermedi- 


Illustrated 
256 pages 





TRAVELS IN MANY LANDS 


CHINA 








100 illustrations 


HARRY A FRANCK 














The JAPANESE EMPIRE 


Illustrated. 256 pages. 


ROM the moment that Mr. Franck boarded the ocean liner at 
Seattle until he finished his extensive travels through the Japanese 
Empire, his experiences form a tale that strongly appeals to the adventur- 


ous spirit of the younger generation. 


The author tells of his journeys 


through all of Japan, Formosa and Korea, and while weaving a spell- 








TRAVELS-IN-MANY- LANDS 


(the 
JAPANESE 
EMPIRE 









HARRY: A: FRANCK 














binding tale of personal experiences de- 
scribes the countryside, the people, their 
habits, customs and modes of living. His keen 
observation and broad knowledge of people 
reveal the Japanese as fellow humans rather 
than as so many units of a foreign race. 

Mr. Franck’s style is entertaining and the 
vocabulary is well within the abilities of 
children in the intermediate grades. 

Modern standards for supplementary read- 
ing material require that it stimulate the im- 
agination, make knowledge attractive, reading 
a pleasure, and provide accurate information 
interestingly told. This book completely meets 
these standards. 

256 pages—more than 100 _ illustrations 
from photographs—maps—full cloth binding. 

Price, single copies, 96 cents each, postpaid. 
10 or more, 72 cents each, not postpaid. 


OTHER BOOKS OF THIS SERIES IN PREPARATION 
Mexico and Central America (Ready Sept. 1st). 
South America (Publication date to be announced later). 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (%:222%) 
Dansville, N.Y. Des Moines, lowa Nashville, Tenn. San Francisco, Calif 
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litle —Teacher Games 


Used in Schools Everywhere 





TheGuess My Name Game (Primary Grade) . 60c 
TheBest-Times TableGame (3rdand4thGrades) . 50¢ 
The New States Game (ForGrades 4thto8th) . . 60c 


Write for Price Lists. Order a sample game now. 
teachers everywhere like Little Teacher Games, 


Address: LITTLE TEACHER GAMES CO., 
432 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





—_—__ 


This Expansion Presents Opportunity 
For Teachers and Educational 
Executives 


The National Schools of Cosmeticians 
require six teachers and _ educational 
executives of the highest qualifications. 
Salaries are far in excess of those paid 
by schools in general. At least two 
year’s teaching experience is essential. 
Salary paid during study period required 
to train teacher for ‘specialized work in 
these schools, Write full particulars of 
of your experience to Miss A. F. Johnson, 
National School of Cosmeticians, 72 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 




















A set of these PERCEPTION STRIPS con- 
sisting of capitals, small letters and figures 
printed on heavy, durable cardboard, will 
beautify your classroom and, through the in- 
fluence of good example, will improve the 


handwriting of your pupils, (Size of each 
strip 444 x 2034 inches). 
Complete set sent postpaid, $1.25. 
THE ZANER-BLOSER COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio. 














How to Pass Examinations? 
Review past “‘Exams’’—We publish them. 


0 Yrs, of Exam, in Arithmetic, * with Ans. $.30 
‘Yrs, of Exam. in Grammar,* with Ans, .30 
“Yrs, of Exam. in Geography, * with Ans. .30 
Yrs, of Exam, in Methods, * with Ans. .30 
“Yrs, of Exam, in Civil Gov.,* with Ans. .30 
“Yrs, of Exam, in U. 8. History, * with Ans. .30 
Yrs, of Exam, in English Com.,* with Ans,’ .30 
a Yrs, of Exam, in Gen’] History, * with Ans. .30 
“0 Yrs. of Exam. in Literature, * with Ans. .30 
“0 Yrs, of Exam, in Rhetoric, * with Ans. .30 
“Yrs, of Exam, in Spelling, * 4000 words .30 
100 Tests by Thomas A. Edison, * with Ans. .30 

Y. 





All of the above books for $2.50 
ULL PUBLISHING CO., ROCHESTER, N. 
MEDALS-RING: & CLASS PINS 














Showing your owe Letters & Year 
ia one of more colors - 
of Hard Eoamel 





oor 529 

Suet plate 20¢ $175] Sterling Silver $2.25 euch 0; 
300] 10Kt Gold ., “S00 w ~opky plete a fits 
4757 14 Kt Gold 600 v4 


Tey Rolled Gold $5 


6a 
Solid Gold $1.60 16.00 


MEALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 42 John Street, New York City 








CiuB Crass. 
GRATERNITY, 
ONS BRINGS 





School Emblems 
N1763 Sterling Silver Ring 
$1.50 ea. $16.50 doz. 
Other styles as low as 85c each. 

PRICE LIST FREE 


M. P. JENKINS, 
4-8Trefton Drive, East Braintree, Mass. 


The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your own 
hand or typewrittenletters, notices, 
lessons, etc.,in ten minutes, quickly 
and easily. Printing surface 6x7, 
$1.25; 6 1-4x10,$2.26; 10x12 1-2,$4.00. 
Full directions,ink and sponge com- 
plete. Refilling Composition, $1.00 
perpound. Also the Perfect Fountain 
v } Pen-pencilto use with any Duplicator 
om. S ‘ (The Inkograph ) with absolute Guar- 
fi 








antee, Se ° 
d ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 


. $1.50, Satisfaction 
WFISHER OMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Accuracy in Arithmetic 


One hundred per cent accuracy in 
arithmetic can be achieved in the 
schools, but the number of systems in 
New England where it is attained can 
be counted on the fingers of a single 
hand. In New England as a whole there 
is greater accuracy in the small rural 
schools than in the large city systems. 
These are among the conclusions of 
Prof. Guy M. Wilson of Boston Uni- 
versity’s School of Education, head of 
the second annual arithmetic contest 
conducted by the school, and former 
chairman of the National Education 
Association’s committee on the revision 
of the arithmetic curriculum. The re- 
sults of the contest have just been an- 
nounced after several months’ statisti- 
cal work. Previous contests have been 
confined to Massachusetts, but this 
year’s was open to contestants from all 
the New England states, and the school 
systems of 160 towns, cities, and dis- 
tricts, involving 113,000 children, en- 
tered and made complete returns. 

“In Massachusetts, no improvement 
was shown,” Professor Wilson declares. 
“Where some school systems showed 
improvement, others showed a loss in 
accuracy. Individual school systems 
in some of the other states outshone 
some Massachusetts systems. In gen- 
eral, the extension of the test to all 
New England has merely confirmed 
our previous conclusions that arith- 
metic is not being taught with effective- 
ness; that is, pupils after years of 
study are inaccurate and at a loss on 
such simple things as the four funda- 
mental processes, addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. 

Of course there are exceptions to 
this general indictment. Several 
towns, for instance, showed 100 per 
cent accuracy in some of the tests and 
proved that it can be done.” 

The highest score anywhere in addi- 
tion in the fifth grade was 91.6; in the 
sixth grade, 100 per cent, and in the 
seventh grade, 91.6. 
77 per cent was the highest in the 
fifth, 85 per cent in the sixth, and 93.5 
per cent in the seventh. Two towns 
made 100 per cent in addition in the 
sixth grade. The scores in multiplica- 
tion ran much lower, 54.3 per cent in 
the fifth, 54 per cent in the sixth, and 
57.1 per cent in the seventh. Division 
made a good showing with 82 per cent 
in the sixth and 86 per cent in the 
seventh. 


Dr. C. E. Goodell, for the past nine 
years president of Franklin College, 
Franklin, Ind., has been elected presi- 
dent of Fisk Teachers Agency of Chi- 
cago and of the American College 
Bureau. In addition to having had 
public school experience, Dr. Goodell 
was for several years on the faculty of 
Kansas State College and of Denison 
University. Mrs. Goodell has also 
been added to the staff of Fisk Teach- 
ers Agency. She is a graduate of Den- 
ison University and received her mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of 
Chicago. For several: years she was 
teacher of English and Supervisor in 
Oak Park, Illinois, High School, and 
for the past few years she had been 
dean of women at Franklin College. 
Dr. and Mrs. Goodell will devote 
their entire time to their new interests. 
A comprehensive experience in the field 
of pedagogy and in the employment 
and management of teachers, aided by 
a professionally trained placement 
staff, enables Dr. and Mrs. Goodell to 
be of invaluable service to the teachers 
of America. 


Accompanied by the municipal band 
and a police escort, 1,000 children from 
Public School 17 attended in a body 
ceremonies incident to installation of 
the new traffic-signal system for Tenth 
Avenue and Amsterdam Avenue, New 
York City. The mayor of New York, 
the city superintendent of schools, and 
other prominent officials were present, 
and popular enthusiasm was so great 
that practically every house in the 
neighborhood displayed a flag. Em- 
phasis throughout the exercises was 
placed upon safety education conducted 


in schools of the city, and the children | 


were urged to obey traffic signals. 
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WINNETKA INDIVIDUAL 
READING MATERIAL 


By LIVIA YOUNGQUIST and CARLETON WASHBURNE 
Illustrated by MARGARET IANNELLI 





Through the use of the Winnetka Individual Reading 
Material the child enjoys learning to read, he develops correct 
reading attitudes and correct habits, masters essential sight words 
and phonics, and can work to a large extent independently and 


individually. 


Send for free booklet 


RAND 


MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Dept. F-98 


NEW YORK 


536 S. Clark Street, CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 











Medal No. N907 Medal No. N936 
10K Gold $1.10 10K Gold $2.50 
Ster. Silver 75c Ster. Silver $1.45 


TEACHERS: Your pupils will better 
demonstrate your ability as a teacher 
oa reward the best work with 
medals, 
of medals, class pins, class rings, lov- 
ing cups, and trophies, We engrave 
them free and prepay transportation 
charges, 
3 f MANUFACTURER 
CHAS.S.STIFET CO. Ortichrock:ann. 













LASS PINS &R 


Showma yourletters and year in ong 

‘O4mere colors of Hard Enamel 
No. C8 Each Dozen 
Sil, Plate .12 $1.25 






Sterl.Sil, .26 
Roll, Gold. .46 
10K .Gold 1.45 


No. C 125 
Gold Filled 
Sterling Silver 
Rolled Gold 


4.26 
14.50 


No R#& 

No. RB 
Sterling Silver £ 
10 Kt. Gold ‘ 
14 Kt. Gold 


Each 
36 





36 
60 
16 





No. R 280 Raised Letters and Year 
Sterling Silver $2.75 each 
10 Kt, Gold $5.50 each 
14 Kt. Gold $6.60 each 





Sameces LOANED upon your Principal's En- 
dorsement. Catalog Free. Promptand 
safe shipment, 

ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO., 
214 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 


R, 260 











For Your Summer 
Vacation 


You will need a supply of Personal Stationery. 
You can quickly secure ESCO Engraved Sta- 
tionery, socially correct, rich in appearance 
and yet inexpensive to use, 

80 Sheets and 25 Envelopes, only $1.00 Post- 
paid, 


paid, 


Money with order. ' 
ver embossing or for postage West of Rockies, 
Prompt delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


Order your Summer Supply at once, 





90 Sheets and 75 Envelopes, only $2.00 Post- | 


| 


10c extra for gold or sil- | 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


Serving Schools in every State in the Union since 1899 





For the Opening of 
School This Fall 


Remember that we are always open and ready 
to serve you on all your school needs, 


No order is too large or too small to receive our 
personalattention and secure the best in service. 


You will secure new helps and new ideas by 
reading our latest Teachers’ Catalog, and spe- 
cial folders, 

Write us today giving us the date you wish this 
material to reach you before school opens and it 
will be prepared and sent you at that time, 

Out of the way during the Summer, ready for 
you the day you need it this Fall. 
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va sé Interest to N. E. A. 
Do You Know? ceaubiie si 
| Tacoma will doubtless be visited by A a 
In what book of the Bible the | many of those who attend the N. E. A. 


Sermon on the Mount appears? 


Who commanded the Sun and 
Moon to stand still? 





Find out if your Bible 
knowledge is what it 


Dept. 457A , 1531 Place, Chi . i. 











Moody Bible Institute 
Dept.4574, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 











Convention at Seattle this summer. 
| It lies less than thirty miles to the 
| south, at the head of Commencement 














rounding country, make it one of the 
leading business centers on the Pacific 
coast. 

Among the educational institutions 





Renew Now- 








(= 100,000 Normal Instructor-Primary Plans subscriptions ex- 
pire with this number. Possibly yours is one of them. 


are asking a favor for we invite you to open a credit account with us. 


Our offer to extend credit applies also to The Pathfinder and the vari- 
ous other helps for teachers which are offered in combination with Nor- 








dh 
Ho 


Who was the first King of Israel? wt . Coprese 
FREE—Send for this | semen P ay October 15th ee 











ought to be. A compl : : er SSEills Hall 
nt ot thes — The next issue will be that for September, the publication year ) 
comes only from directed being the school year, September to June inclusive. Byron 
study. The 34,000 stu- We know that you appreciate the great importance of having the SUMN 
—, ng Fle taken magazine for the full year beginning with September. Very often, Courses o! 
on ¢ Study Co noite though, teachers neglect renewing until it is too late to get the arty 
Ss onalee Seehenl cones lanl numa enaenibiadsm September number because of the supply being exhausted. The Instracto 
Ten courses—non-sectarian—one suited to the best way to avoid having this occur in your case is to renew your a 
vanced nea Wa ibe surprs nl wosce bow subscription now—while the matter is fresh in your mind. Mt. Oliv. 
much Biblicz -dge helps s > . ° ° [aeataoetonie 
everyday alas end Tor our "ree mt Bay, on Puget Sound. Se tes port or We have made it easy for you to do this through 
ible Test. See if you think your knowledge numerous steamship lines, and is en- 

measures up. Mail Coupon today. tered by a nc ted of railroads. Its Our “Order Now—Pay Later” Plan LAYT 

MOODY BIBLE INSTIT : ans i riliti - ; ; 

CORRESPONDENCE bdod bby ceva gets gg “i agg oe sl which has become very popular with teachers. More than fifty thousand 

avail themselves of this privilege each year. You need not feel that you 











1 ! 
| Please send me, Free, your 5-Minute | at Tacoma are the College of Puget mal Instructor-Primary Plans at special reduced prices. Dept. B, 
i Bible Test. No obligation. i tn “ hay oe bor Look over the list of helps printed below. 
‘ame versity. ere are two lg. SCnools 4 . 
i _ silicate | an i tees eile ahucs, Tame Select all that you will need for use during the next school year. MUSIC 
treet and No..... : entiall 4 f he Check those desired in order blank at bottom of this page, fill in your 
Tees is essentially a city o mes, and the = : : 
—_ | parks and well-paved streets help to name and address and mail to us. Your magazines and other helps will 
State ......... cove, | make it most attractive. be sent to you promptly and you need not pay the bill until you get your You 
_ Bherontegermecearemeaupeanmnramaes Tarra The accompanying photograph shows pay in October. No questions asked. No references required. We have Witte today: 
a part of the city, with Mount Rainier, the same confidence in teachers that we know they have in us. to play Pian 
or, as the Indians called it, Tacoma, |,, g ” a 2e per day fo 
looming up in the distance, some sixty | List of Teaching Helps With Prices When Ordered Separately | se s- 











miles away. Views of this and other 
mountain peaks add much to the 
beauty of the city. 


and in Combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 

































































f S e C ‘ NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, 1 yr. (10 numbers) -.$2.00 
There were reports in the press the 
latter part of April that Superintend- When placing your subscription order (new or renewal) for Nor- Price included wih 
Offers degrees, teacher's certificate and all ent McAndrew of the Chicago schools mal Instructor-Primary Plans you may include all of the teaching When . |¥OUs order tor 
_— cen analnaser tea had been given, by the new mayor Wil- helps here listed that you will need by adding the price of each Ordered | primaryPiam. 
professional work and for teaching. Four liam Hale Thompson, the alternative item, as given in second column, to the magazine price. Separately |A¢¢ {0 mae 
ee i: ee ee of resigning his position and accepting 
me gene “ame ee the nine months’ salary for which his || The Pathfinder, 1 year—52 numbers (See page 84)......................+-- $1.00 $ .75 
A Six-Weeks’ Summer Session. contract still called, and a 25% bonus, ||Instructor Picture Studies—Group One, in portfolio (See pg.72)} 1.50 1.20 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, amounting in all to about $15,000, || Instructor Picture Studies—Group Two, in portfolio (See pg. 72) 1.50 1.20 
Address Dean of School or being ousted by the mayor and fac- ||Instructor Plan Books, 3 volumes, cloth (See page 15)................ 3.60 2.90 
CSvAnsTon as. ing a court fight to collect his salary. || Present-Day Standards for Teaching, 1 vol., cloth (See page 16) 1.25 1.00 
Thompson had made campaign charges |]Four Hundred Games, 1 volume, cloth (See page 16).................... 1.50 1.20 Rerté famous 
that McAndrew was “the tool of King ||Pedagogical Pep, 1 volume, cloth (See page 16)............--..:-:---+000 1.50 1.20 words a minut 
George of England” and “treason had | |Seeley’s Question Book, 1 volume, cloth (See page 16).................. 1.50 1.20 double output 
been injected into public school in- The Year’s Entertainments, 1 volume, cloth (See page 16).......... 1.50 1.20 promotions. 
struction.” The superintendent had |}|How I Did It, 1 volume, cloth (See page 16) 1.00 -80 THE TULLOS: 
q demanded an investigation of these ne —— Fike os he ge g Ss gy be catpiereeiees a 4 2 
charges from the board of education ||Poems Teachers Ask For—Book I, 1 volume, clo ee page 1. : 
a a a but had withdrawn this on the assur- ||Poems Teachers Ask For—Book II, 1 vol., cloth (See page 16).. 1.00 80 TEACH 
P.O. Clerk { it: cctal Agent ance that such investigation was al- || Instructor Poster Patterns—Book I, hvy. paper cov. (See pg. 16) 80 65 W ANT 
Forest ‘Ka c{investigator), ready under way at the request of a || Instructor Poster Patterns—Book II, hvy. paper cov. (See pg. 16) 80 65 Whitiiee ten 
Matron Immigrant Inspector | citizens’ committee. The money offered Story-Book Poster Patterns, heavy paper covers (See page 16).. 80 65 Seientifie reed 
General Clerk City Mail Carrier ‘ : heavy paper covers (See page 16).......... .80 65 medical autho 
Chauffeur-Carrier U. 8. Border Patrol) | by the way, was said to have been fur- | |Health Poster Patterns, heavy pap pag pom pe 
eaied Laborer Typist nished by a group of the mayor’s || Instructor Jointed Toys—Book I, heavy paper cov. (See page 16) .60 50 sults, Plenss 
Postmaster Steno-Secre friends. Instructor Jointed Toys—Book II, heavy paper cov. (See page 16) .60 50 teachers, who 
qr teg- . parry a The School Year, 1 volume, cloth (See page 16) .60 50 THE LEWIS It 
esd oop paniiesiosochmenpeiinanenntecl?”" The Fourth International Confer- ||Little Citizens and Their Flags, heavy paper cov. (See page 16) 60 50 —— 


aries, locations, opportunities, etc. 





ADDRESS a 


Postoffice Positions 


Clerk-Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail 
Clerks, Postmasters. Splendid salaries, Examina- 
tions held frequently on about four or five weeks 
notice, person can take many examinations 
and be eligible on many registers at the same 
time. Send for Civil Service Catalogue No. 6. 

COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

Washington, D. C. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete, [22nd year.] 
For teachers, extension workers, tea room, lunchroom, 
institution managers, homemakers, etc. Illus, 100-page 
booklet, “The Profession of Home-Making”’, FREE, 

AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E.58th St.,Chicago 














) BigProfit in Heme Cooking! 
PN Alice Bradley, famous expert, 
shows just how to make home 


<"s b> cooking, cake-making, candy- 
making give big profits. How to 


@ cater, run profitable TEA ROOMS, 
MotorInns,Cafeterias,etc.—over 51 Ways toMake 


Money! Write today for illus. booklet. 


American School of Home Economics, 


“Cooking for Profit.’’ Its 
ics, 841 E. 58th St., Chicago 





ence of the New Education Fellowship, 
a progressive educational organization 
with branches in England, Germany, 
Switzerland, Bulgaria, Hungary, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, and the United 
States, will be held in Locarno, Switz- 
erland, August 3 to15. The main topic 
of discussion will be “The True Mean- 
ing of Freedom in Education.” One of 
the questions which will be discussed 
under this theme concerns closer edu- 
cational relations of Europe and the 
United States. All American educators 
traveling in Europe during the summer 
are cordially invited to arrange to at- 
tend this meeting. Persons wishing to 
register for the Locarno meeting should 
write to Miss Clare Soper, Secretary 
of the New Education Fellowship, 11 
Tavistock Square, London, W. C. 1, 
England. 


Boston has been fixed as the next 
meeting place of the Department of 
Superintendence, February 25—March 
1, 1928. 


We Pay $50 a Week and Expenses 


and give Ford Auto to men to introduce poultry and 








Fill out and mail the blank below TODAY—before you forget it. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


——Use This Order Blank—Remit October 15th If More Convenient— 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
Gentlemen—Kindly enter my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one 
year, beginning with the September number. (Price $2.00.) 
Also send me the helps checked below in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans at the additional prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item desired.] 


(0 The Pathfinder, 76 cents additional [CD Practical Selections, 80 cents additional ? 
(J Instructor Picture Studies, Grp. 1, $1.20 add’! (_] Poems Teachers Ask For, Book I, 80 cts. add’! 
(J Instructor Picture Studies, Grp. 11, $1.20 add'l [_} Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 11, 80 cts. add'l 
[ji tnstructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional FJ Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 1, 66 cts. add'l 
EJ Present-Day Standards for Teaching, $1.00 ~] Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. It, 65 cts. add’! 

additional [ Story-Book Poster Patterns, 65 cts. additions! 
(0 Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional [] Health Poster Patterns, 66 cents additional 
CJ Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional .) Instructor Jointed Toys, Book #, 50 cts. - 
(J Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional a Instructor Jointed Toys, Bk. #1, 5O cts. = 
[] The Year's Entertainments, $1.20 additional [] Little Citizens and Their Flags, 60 cts. add 
(CJ How 8 Did ft, 80 cents additional (J The School Year, 60 cents additional 





R : . CI am enclosing herewith. 
This order totals $.....0..0..0.....0000cee which ; FJ] I agree to pay not later than Oct. 15, 1927. 
I eh a he i 
Post Office. 











Street or R. F. D. State. 


NOTE: For subscriptions to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans to Canada, add 30 cents; to other fore! 
. add so ta For subscriptions to The Pathfinder to any point outside of the 48 states, add 














stock compounds. Imperial Co., D-3, Parsons, Kan, 
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Sud 


Courses in 40 
gubjects com- 


Keep abreast | 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are ‘‘Genetic Psy- 
chology,”’ “Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,’’ “‘The 
Rural Teacher’s Prob- 
lems,’’ ‘‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,’’ ‘“‘Meth- 
odsof Teachingin Elemen- 
tary Grades,’’ “The Junior 
High School Movement,” 
“Elementary School Ad- 


manding cred ‘te a and Supervi- 
towards - sion,” “‘Educational Meas- 
elordegree. urements,” etc. 
Begin any time ‘ ; 
The Aniversity of Chicago 
sells Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Byron W. King School of Oratory 
SUMMER SESSION—June 13 to August 5 


Courses of Instruction for all kinds of Public Speaking 
and Entertaining, Teaching, Church Activities, etc. 
DIPLOMAS AND DEGREES GRANTED. Remedial 
Instruction for Stammering and other defects of 
Speech and Voice. Send for Catalogue. Address, 


KING SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
Mt. Oliver Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 







































LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wi: 
sy, ry, ee, Wis, 
Ws) SUMMER SCHOOL 
- June 27— Aug. 5, 1927. 
Peed ttioe eon Figures oo 
i) be in Ootheoe “Der teaprn |) Meats Sieg ia nd 
- Forillustrated catalog, address 
CHARLOTTE R. PARTRIDGE, Director 
Dept.B, 438 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
MUSIC LESSONS vote HOME 
1U YOUR 
You can read music like this quickly 
Write today forour FREE BOOKLET. It tells how tolearn 
to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, ete. 
Beginners or advanced players. Your only expense about 
2c per day for music and postage used. 
American School of Music, 27 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago 
PVERM SING~ S 
~ JOURNAL] 
Learn either of these big pay profession 
the modern Eastman way athome in half 


the time. Interested personal instruction by 
practical businessmen, Entirely different from 


k course’’ methods. Simple, Direct, 


Moderate cost, WRITE TODAY. Box 22. 
CASTMAN-POUCHKEEPSID*N*Y- 
Become a Tulloss Expert 


STENOGRAPHEF® 


Double the Output—Earn $40 to $60 a Week. 

Quickly Develop Into Big Executive Position. 
World-Famous Tulloss Expert Shorthand and Typewritins 
jome—Spare Time Only. Speed of 8Oto 1 

ritin 125 to 150 in Shorthand, 

Graduates 

mp m $40 to $60 a week. SO CAN YOU. 

senareedes old methods. Kas for anyone. Moderate cost. Guick 

ions. r now e - 

tbe Free Book. Tellsail, Write TODAY. 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 674 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


WANTED stuttering and similar defects. 
Perform humanitarian service by 


referring them to America’s oldest and foremost school. 
Scientific reeducational methods employed. Endorsed by 
medical authorities, ministers and educators. Thousandsof 
Successful graduates. Quick, complete and permanent re- 
sults. Pleasant, worth-while and profitable work for 
teachers who act as our agents. Write for details of 
teachers’ cooperative plan. 


THE LEWIS INSTITUTE, 176 Stimson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


High Schoo! Course 
In 2 Years this simplified High 
School Course at home 


inside two years. Meets all requirements for en- 
trance to coll " % 
lege and the leading professions ens 


Free Bulletios Sed sore eah Gapeeee 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H1A-67 Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.3.1923 CHICAGO 


TRAINING SCHOOL | FOR NURSES 


( Accredite 
Lake View Hospital 


offers a three year course in general nurs- 
Free maintenance and monthly allowance. 


ing to high school graduates over 18. 
and Nurses’ home owned 
Information write, SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept; N 

rite ° 
4420 Clarendon Ave., Chicago. siete 











Act as field representative. Inter- 
est parents in speech correction for 
children afflicted with stammering, 














You can_ complete 
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Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence. High Schoo] Di- 
plomas, College and Professional] Degrees. 
Home Study Bulletin FREE. 

TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 

















Home e HighSchool, Bookkeeping, Shorthand 
“ Study: Typewriting, Normal, Civil Service, 
iW and Collegiate courses thoroughly taught by mail. 
.8€ your spare time in completing your education. Bulle- 
tin free, 
(ee 


Apply Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 





mm Guaranteed Position with Definite Salary 
Study 


ractical Business 





at home or at c f 
Courses. Younced our jonege one of our 
. not pa; ti 
Greentield Business College, 


we yg Sea et Free booklet. 
Dept. 11, Greenfield, Ohio. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Educational Notes 


The average value of school property 
per pupil enrolled varies from $39 in 
— and Missisippi to $272 in Ne- 
vada. ‘ 


The 1920 census showed that 1,438,000 
children 7 to 14 years in age did not 
attend school a single day between 
September 1, 1919 and Jan. 1, 1920. 


Principals of schools in Newark, 
N. J., have asked that they be given 
a maximum salary of $7,500 after 
eleven years of service without regard 
to grade. The maximum is now from 
$5,500 to $7,000. 


Five hundred rural schools in vari- 
ous parts of Mexico were opened 
March 1 by the Department of Edu- 
cation, and as many more are prom- 
ised by the department before the end 
of 1927. 


One-teacher schools in Charleston 
County, S. C., have been reduced in 10 
years from 26 to 3. Substantial brick 
buildings replace inadequate buildings 
of past years, and transportation of pu- 
pils is universal in the county. 


State participation in the cost of 
public education varies from 76.1 per 
cent in Delaware to 1.6 per cent in 
Kansas. For the United States as a 
whole approximately three-fourths of 
the total cost is borne by local school 
units. 

Guy A. Henry, of the Eyesight Con- 
servation Council of America, says 
“It seems evident that approximately 
twenty-five per cent of all school chil- 
dren in the United States are retarded 
in their studies and that fully one- 
third of the retardations are in all 
probability due to defective vision.” 


A classroom for crippled children 
and an open-air classroom are among 
facilities planned for the new building 
to be erected for Public School 86, New 
York City, at an estimated cost of 
$1,020,000. The building will accom- 
modate 1,765 pupils in 27 classrooms, 
and will have approximately 49,700 
square feet of playground space. 


About one-eighth of the total school 
population of Wyoming, 6,225 school 
children, were transported at public ex- 
pense to and from school during 1925- 
26. This is approximately one-third of 
the rural pupil population of the state. 
Twenty-seven new routes, made neces- 
sary by the consolidation of small 
schools, have been established since 
June, 1925. 

Tentative plans for the new San 
Diego (California) State College call 
for the expenditure of $1,000,000 in the 
period from 1927 to 1931. The program 
of building includes the construction of 
an administration building, a training 
school, a science building, a physical 
education building, shops, and a li- 
brary-auditorium. It is expected that 
the plant will be ready for occupancy 
in September, 1930. 

Auburn, New York, a city of some 
40,000 population, established what is 
claimed to be a world’s record for im- 
munization from diphtheria, by com- 
pleting, in March, its third year of in- 
oculation of children, without a death 
from that disease. Auburn was se- 
lected for the Schick test in 1922, and 
in 1922-24 children were vaccinated 
against diphtheria. 


A map of the world which covers 
several acres is being laid out at a 
boys’ school for Americans near Paris. 
This visualization of geography will 
cost 1,500,000 francs. The continents 
are laid out in concrete with scaled 
topography. The “seas” are deep 
enough for the pupils to ride by boat 
from one port to another. The rail- 
road trains are drawn by steam en- 
gines. 

A scholarship fund, established by 
the Indianapolis (Ind.) Grade Teach- 
ers Association, is maintained from un- 
expended membership dues. To_ be 
eligible for the scholarship a member 
must have taught five years in public 
schools of the city, and during that 
time must have accumulated 12 semes- 
ter hours of college credit. The benefi- 





ciary of the association scholarship 












Do 
Ch 
for 


—secure the position of supervisor—and your pay checks will con- 
tinue thru the summer months when the schools are py Hard todo? 
Not at all. We'll help you—show you step by step just what to do. 


Two Pieces of Medart Equipment 


make a good start on your playground. Children will flock to it 
—the movement will grow of its momentum, and soon funds for 
additional equipment will be forthcoming from your school 
board, from the parents, from public-spirited merchants, from the 


Kiwanis, Rotary, and other fine associations that have ej 
» Rotary, j ? s tha only to be “7 
asked and will respond quickly, pleasantly and generously. My A e 
~~ Ox 
Send for Booklet, “Planning a Playground” i “og Me 
It was written just for you—tells you how to | > 
lay out the playground — what pieces to buy i 
first—and complete information as to how MA | L ‘of @) U | =Te@) N TO “DAY 


toraise the money. At the same time we will 
send you the Medart Playground Equipment 
Catalog —the most complete book of its kind 
ublished. Mail the coupon—start now to 
¢ foundation for continuous summer 


ever 
lay t 


this for the 
ildren and 
Yourself. 


h 


income. 


FRED MEDART MBG. CO. 
3554 DeKalb St. 
Branch Offices in New York, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia,Cleveland,Detroit,Chicago, 
Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles 







St. Louis, Mo. 
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Make Your Pay Check 


Come All Summer 
Why be idle three to 


five months in the year 
when you can easily 
create a pleasant posi- 
tion for yourself and 
at the same time con- 
fer a blessing on the 
children of your com- 
munity. 


Start a Playground 


Frep Mepart Mec. Co., 3554 DeKalb St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me booklet, “Planning a Playground” and 
Medart Playground Equipment Catalog. 


OTe ore 
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Note These 


Features 


Standard in Biology 
classrooms. Substan- 
tially constructed to 
meet classroom needs, 
69 in. long, 2 ft. wide 
and 82in. high. Ac- 
commodates two stu- 
dents at one time, both 
facing one way. One 
drawer for each of 
four students; cup- 
board for general use, 
Body of selected oak, 
golden finish. Top of 
birch, treated ebon- 
acid, 25-8in, oak legs 
braced with a heavy 
oak leg rail. Rein- 
forced with ‘‘Wiese’’ 









steel corner irons. 


Send for our special free Catalog No. 21 


WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE CO. 4 


Factory: 


Pavexeyeaitovaaatiwabiitiaell be 


__Made in Manitowoc __ 


3 


x 


SSeS 





BIOLOGY TABLE NO. 4200 


The MARK of 
Good Laboratory Furniture 


Behind the ‘‘Wiese’’ Mark on Laboratory Fur- 
niture is a rigid quality standard—a critical 
selection of raw material—a combination of 
research and craftsmanship, with an advance- 
ment of design that is turning thousands of 
buyers to ‘‘Wiese’’ quality and performance. 
In grade schools, high schools, colleges .. . 
wherever school men seek adaptability to 
classroom needs plus lasting satisfaction in 
daily use, they invariably insist upon the 








09 88 eee 





Standard or Built-to-order Educational and Technical Furniture 
for Physics, Agriculture, Biology, Household 
Economics and Manual Training. 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


mark ‘‘Wiese.’’ 


Engineers and Builders 













Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 
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FOR HIGHER STANDINGS 
ON EVERY EXAMINATION 


Smith’s 





Make Report Cards Tell a Happy Story! 


ANY teachers have had entire 

classes pass with high marks. 
Smith’s Regents Review Books are 
especially valuable for review work and 
tests, also for daily assignments through- 
out the year. 


Smith’s Regents Review Books bring out the 
pupil’s weak points in a subject, so effort can be 
concentrated where needed most, Smith's Regents 
Review Books provide reassuring practice that 
removes nervousness at examination time. 

Authentic summaries of the final Regents ex- 
aminations of New York State for past 20 years, 
recent papers given complete. Question books 
topically arranged. Answer books completely illus- 
trated with charts and diagrams, Recognized 
and endorsed by public and parochial schools 
throughout United States and Canada. Used by 
successful teachers for 33 years, 


48 High School and Elementary Subjects 


Order a copy now in your subject—for 
the last days ef the term, also so you can 
plan ahead to use them next year, Ques- 
tion Booksand Answer Books, 40c each. 
Liberal discount in quantities, Write 
for free catalog of all Smith helps. 


W. HAZELTON SMITH 


119 Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
‘*Pupils Like to Use Smith’s’’ 











“In Crayon 
Selection 

= The Known 

Qualities~ 

| which have\won national prefer- 

ence among discriminating schools 


for “CRAY EX” Wax 


Crayons. 
























Tam Aamnneant (2) Gren Guana 
SANDUSKY OHIO 





LEADERSHIP SINCE 
92 Years of Faithful Serer 


1835 





CLASSROOM EXHIBITIONS 


Display drawings and children’s work with 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
For heavy pictures or maps use 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Will not mar woodwork or plaster 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
Send for Sample, New Enameled Cup Hook 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEEL PLATE Imitation WEDDING 


| INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with | 
| two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00; 25 | 

for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or | 
| text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: | 
| 100 for $1.25; 50 for$1.00. Send forfree samples. 


Write your co; inty and mail to us with P.O. ordertocover 
cost. Yourorder filled the day receivedand sent to you prepaid. | 


| F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. | 


































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


agrees to continue in the service of the 
Indianapolis public schools for at least 
two years, or to refund the amount ac- 
cepted. The value of the scholarship 
for the summer of 1926 was $200. 


The first bill passed by the 1927 leg- 
islature of Oklahoma made an appro- 
priation of three million dollars to be 
used as an equalization fund for school 
purposes. 

The board of education of Kansas 
City recently voted to resume the 
courses in the German language in the 
high schools. These courses were 
dropped during the war. 


The sum of $100,000 has been do- 
nated to George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., to establish 
100 scholarships for rural teachers in 
summer school. 


President Nicholas Murray Butler 
of Columbia University was enter- 
tained by the university faculty on 
April 19 in recognition of his having 
completed twenty-five years as head of 
the institution. 


Superintendent David B. Corson of 
Newark, N. J., will retire at the close 
of the present school year. Dr. Cor- 
son has been superintendent of the 
Newark schools since 1918. He has 
been a teacher in the state of New Jer- 
sey for more than forty-two years, 
and has been connected with the 
Newark schools for thirty-three years. 


The University of Pennsylvania 
School of Education has anounced that 
hereafter students who fail to show 
qualities necessary to become success- 
ful teachers will not be permitted to 
continue in the school. This regula- 
tion will not only conserve the facilities 
of the school and the time of the in- 
dividual students but the productive 
energies of the community. 


The endowment fund of Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, has recently re- 
ceived two large gifts. Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis made a gift of $100,000, and the 
family of Dr. Charles E. Beury, presi- 
dent of the university, made a gift of 
$62,000. Temple University was 
founded by the late Dr. Russell H. Con- 
well for the benefit of students who 
would have to take courses at night if 
at all. It has grown to be an impor- 
tant institution. 


In connection with an art exhibit 
consisting of 150 reproductions in color 
and sepia of famous paintings, pupils 
of all grades in public schools of Cho- 
teau, Mont., studied for a week the life 
and works of the artists represented. 
In a memory contest following this, 
one child in the first grade was able 
to name correctly 99 out of 144 pic- 
tures, a third grade child named 128, 
and a sixth grade pupil named cor- 
rectly the entire collection. 


There are 49 agricultural high 
schools in Mississippi—one for Ne- 
groes and 48 for whites. Since the 


first of these schools were established 
in 1908, 46,459 students have been en- 
rolled; 11,162 have graduated; 34.02 
per cent of the graduates went to col- 
lege; 52.33 per cent of the graduates 
returned to farms. These schools own 
7,250 acres of land. In 1924-25, 43 
schools had good gardens; 37 had good 
orchards; 6 had good nurseries; and 47 
did extension work. 


Four hundred former pupils of Miss 
Edith A. Parkhurst, of Roxbury High 
School, Boston, gathered from all parts 
of the country to honor their teacher 
on her seventieth birthday, and pre- 
sented her with a check for five thou- 
sand dollars. Among the guests were 
State Superintendent Payson Smith, 
Superintendent Jeremiah E. Burke of 
Boston, and Miss Mary McSkimmon of 
Brookline, former president of the 
National Education Association. Miss 
Parkhurst has served fifty years in the 
classroom, but will retire in June. 


Full-time schools in Virginia con- 
ducting work in vocational agriculture 
have steadily increased in number from 
18 in 1917-18 to 106 in 1925-26. Dur- 
ing the same period enrollment in- 
creased from 229 pupils to 3,702. To- 
tal profits derived from students’ work 





expanded from $19,676 in 1918-19 to 
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The Happy Hour Readers 


Four Delightful Books for Teaching Reading 
in the First and Second Grades 





Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG 
of the Slippery Rock (Pa.) State Normal School. 


Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 








FIRST YEAR 


Book I—For First Half 
Book II—For Second Half 
SECOND YEAR 

Book III—For First Half 
Book IV—For Second Half 


reading. 


PREPAID PRICES 
Each Book in Strong Paper Covers 
18 Cents Per Copy 
Each Book in Flexible Cloth Covers 
24 Cents Per Copy 
20 Per Cent Discount from 


Above Prices on Orders for 
15 or More Copies. 











HE Happy Hour Readers are designed to teach 
primary reading by making the subject so attrac- 
tive, so interesting, and so closely related to the 
everyday life of the child that its study will seem to 
him an enjoyable pastime rather than an irksome task. 

Instruction is based on the Sentence Method. By 
this method the child is led from individual senten- 
ces through groupings of sentences to continuous 
Vocabulary and action are adapted from 
well-known rhymes and stories relating to child life 
and activities. 
versation, the easiest initial blends, 
W words that the young pupil should know are devel- 
oped with frequent repetition. 

Separate volumes are previded for each half year’s 
work so that the little reader will start each new 
term with a new book and a fresh viewpoint. 

The books (5x 7% inches in size) are attractive in 
appearance, printed on paper free from glare, and the 
type used is exceptionally clear. 
and lesson is illustrated in color. 

If used as basal texts these books will furnish the 
necessary fundamentals for the terms covered. As 
supplementary readers they offer material well grad- 
ed and adaptable to any system. 


The common idioms of a child’s con- 
and common 


Nearly every page 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. — DES MOINES, IOWA — NASHVILLE, TENN. — SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 





Graded Language ad Composition 


A Series of Seven Inexpensive Books Providing 
a Complete Course in Language for All Grades 






































By JAMES M. HAMMOND, Principal, Morse School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Assisted by LINNIE M. ISLER, Teacher, Morse School. 


HIS series of books strips Elementary 

Language and Composition of all 

non-essentials and presents the real 
and vital features of the subject, clearly 
and straightforwardly, in terms that chil- 
dren understand and through activities 
that interest them. 

Modern in method, these inexpensive 
textbooks begin with the first and second 
grades. The combined volume for the 
teacher’s use in these grades contains 
games and plays for language training, 
dramatization, stories for telling and re- 
production, and other material through 
which the child unconsciously absorbs 
the principles of language and is pre- 
pared’ for advanced work. 

The books containing the work for the 
third grade and for each grade thereafter 
are for the use of the children. These 
books carry on the work begun in the 
first two grades and form a continuous 
chain of instruction throughout all the 
grades. 

Some of the notable features of these 
books are: Systematic and thorough in- 


struction in letter writing; topical ar- 
rangement of subject matter; pronun- 
ciation drills; story method in teaching 
the “helping words”; practical study and 
use of synonyms; standard poems and 
prose selections with suggestions for 
teaching and study; special devices for 
teaching words frequently misused and 
misunderstood. 


PRICES, ETC. 


Books I and II are combined in one vol- 
ume for the teacher’s use in the first and 
second grades. The prepaid price is 30 
cents per copy in strong paper covers and 
35 cents in flexible cloth covers. 

Books III, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, are for 
the pupils’ use in the third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades respec 
tively. The prepaid price of each book is 
18 cents per copy in strong paper covers 
and 24 cents in flexible cloth covers. 

20% discount from the above prices 
orders for 15 or more copies. 


Order by grade number. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. — DES MOINES, IOWA — NASHVILLE, TENN. — SAN FRANCISCO, CALF. 


(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Modern - PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER 1, 1926 - Complete 








INSTRUCTOR 
PLAN BOOKS 


For Teachers of All Grades 


Three Volumes 


I—AUTUMN PLANS 
II—WINTER PLANS 
III—SPRING PLANS 


HESE three volumes present a 

great variety of seasonable 

teaching plans (with an abun- 
dance of material for carrying them 
out) classified as follows: 


Biography Nature Study 
Games Picture Study 
Geography Plays and 
History Exercises 
Hygiene Poems Songs 
Literature and Projects 
Language Seat Work 


The subjects covered are prac- 
tically the same in all three volumes 
thus carrying these subjects through 
the entire school year. 


The Work of Specialists 


The plans and material in these 
books have been prepared by many 
teaching specialists of high standing 
in the branches represented. 

The selection, arrangement and 
editing have been done by Miss 
Florence Rae Signor, of the edito- 
rial staff of Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans in collaboration with 
prominent educators. 

The following details regarding 
a few of the departments will give 
an idea of the wealth of material 
afforded: 

In the department devoted to 
Language and Literature there are 
57 pages of text giving selections 
and methods of presenting. 

Picture Study has 78 pages and 
46 pictures are shown with stories 
of the pictures and artists, and 
methods of study. 

There are 48 pages of Biography 
with 33 characters used in school 
study. 









Completely 
Illustrated 

672 
pages 


. 


1 


Only in 
Complete 
Sets 


54 pages are given to Projects, 
with a variety of subjects, and 89 
games are included in the 30 pages 
devoted to that section. The other 
subjects named are as fully treated. 


An abundance of seasonable enter- 
tainment material will be found under 
the headings of Plays and Exercises, 
Poems, and Songs—116 pages in all. 

The wealth of illustrations is a nota- 
ble feature. Not only is the text pro- 
fusely illustrated throughout but there 
are also a large number of designs and 
patterns for seat work, construction 
work, paper cutouts, posters, booklets, 
cards, calendars, etc., and many pic- 
tures of birds, trees, flowers, and ani- 
mals in the sections on Nature Study. 

The three volumes are each 6% x 
9% inches and contain a total of 672 
ages; binding is full cloth in Royal 

lue with title in blue and buff. 


Order Now---Pay Later 


You need not send cash with your 
order unless you prefer, for we gladly 
extend credit until October 15th. Sim- 





Price, set of three 
volumes complete, postpaid 


Instructor Plan Books - - 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2.00 


If More Convenient 





yer $4.90 


Order Now and Pay October 15th 


low, mail to our nearest 

office and the books will 

be sent to you promptly. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, N. Y. Des Moines, lowa 
Nashville, Tenn. San Francisco, Cal. 


Use This 
Order 
Blank 


a ae eye COE aOR Ere nee are 192... 


ply fill out the coupon be- 
$3.60 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., | Nashville’ N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 


(Mail to Nearest Office) 


Place cross (X) 
Seats Skt 
to indicate - 


Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 


Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instruc- 
tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes. 


Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instruc- 
tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes and enter (or ex- 
tend) my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 


Price $3.60. 


one year, at your special combination price of $4.90. 


Place cross (X) in one of the squares |_| I am enclosing payment herewith. 


at t 
& ent o indicate your preference ~~ 


Name 


[| I agree to pay not later than Oct. 15th, 1927. 





Post Office 





Street or R. F. D 








$203,894 in 1925-26. During the latter 
year profits from students’ supervised 
farm projects exceeded by $74,519 
salaries paid teachers from state and 
local funds, according to announcement 
of the Virginia State Board of Edu- 
cation. 


The Training School at Vineland, 
N. J., which for many years has been 
known as devoted to the education of 
those whose minds have not developed | 
normally, offers a summer school for | 
the training of teachers for backward 
or mentally deficient children. This 
is a six weeks’ session—July 11 to 
August 19. 


Benjamin Ide Wheeler, for twenty 
years president of the University of 
California, which he built up from a 
relatively small institution to one of 
the leading universities of the country, 
died in Vienna on May 2. He went to 
California from Cornell, where he held 
the chair of Greek and comparative 
philology. Dr. Wheeler was considered 
one of the country’s great educational 
administrators. 


The Eastern Arts Association, which 
met in Philadelphia April 20-23, chose 
the following officers for 1927-28: 
President, Theodore M. Dillaway, Di- 
rector of Art Education, Philadelphia; 
Vice-President, Erick Anderson, Dep- 
uty Superintendent of Schools, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Frank Mathewson, Director of Indus- 
trial Education, Jersey City. The 
next meeting will be held in Hartford, 
Conn., in April, 1928. 


The Union Pacific System offers a 
scholarship in an agricultural or home 
economics course in the College of 
Agriculture, University of Wyoming, 
to the boy or girl, between the ages of 
14 and 20, living in one of four speci- 
fied counties, who has highest grades 
in class instruction and supervised 
agricultural work. A $100 scholarship 
will be given to a pupil in each of the 
counties, provided he or she elects a 
full-term course in agriculture or home 
economics, or $50 will be awarded if a 
short course be elected. 


Mrs. Herbert Lee Pratt of Glen Cove, 
Long Island, has been chosen a mem- 
ber of the Board of Regents in New 
York State. This is the body which 
has general supervision of educational 
affairs in the state and is officially 
known as the University of the State 
of New York—a university without 
buildings, faculty, or students. (Not 
to be confused with New York Uni- 
versity.) Mrs. Pratt is the only 
woman who has ever been a member 
of the Board, in its 143 years of exis- 
tence. Her husband is president of 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
York and belongs to the family which 
has been closely identified with the 
development of Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, since its founding by Charles Pratt 
in 1887. 


The New York State Board of Ap- 
peals rendered a decision on May 2 by 
which the women school teachers of 
Syracuse lost their fight for equal pay 
for equal work. The law was attacked 
on the ground that it attempted to 
erase natural differences in the sexes, 
interfered with contracts, violated the 
home rule law in compelling municipal- 
ities to provide money for the benefit 
of certain classes of individuals. The 





salary schedule in Syracuse provided 
for a maximum of $2160 for women 
and $2650 for the men doing similar 
work. The opinion of the court was 
that these differences were based on 
the salary schedule adopted before the 
“equal pay for equal work” law was 
passed and therefore conformed with 
existing rights. It was not discrimi- 
nation “based on sex.” 


The American Seating Company sug- 
gests to teachers who may be traveling 
near Grand Rapids, Mich., this sum- 
mer, that they add to their vacation 
pleasures and spend an interesting day 
by stopping off in that city and visiting | 
the company’s factory. They would be 
warmly welcomed and personally con- 
ducted through this plant which pro- 
duces approximately 2,500 school desks 
daily throughout the year. 
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<<, Sam’s” 


e’ Payroll 


$1140 to $3300 
A YEAR 


PICK YOUR JOB 


Railway Postal Clerks 
Cit ail Carriers 
City Post Office Clerks 
Clerks at Washington, D. C. 


STEADY POSITIONS 


These are steady positions. Strikes, 
poor business conditions, lockouts or 
politics will not affect them. U.S. Gov- 
ernment employees get their pay for 
twelve full months every year. ‘There 
is no such thing as ‘‘HARD TIMES’”’ 
in the U. S. Government Service. 


$1,850 TO $2,700 A YEAR 
Railway Postal Clerks get $1850 the 
first year, being paid on the first and 
fifteenth of each month. $77.00 each 
pay day. Their pay is quickly increased, 
the maximum being $2,700 a year. 
$112.50 each pay day. 


TRAVEL—SEE YOUR COUNTRY 













“On Fast Mail 


/ veug 
| Potomae Valley ; 








Railway Postal Clerks, like all Government employ- 
ees, have a yearly vacation of 15 working days (about 
18 days). On runs, they usually work 3 days and 
have 3 days off duty or in the same proportion, 
During this off duty and vacation, their pay contin- 
ues just as though they were working. They travel 
on @ pass when on business and see the country 
When away from home they get extra allowance for 
hotel. When they grow old, they are retired with a 


pension. 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
POSTOFFICE CLERKS 


Clerks and Carriers now commence at $1,700 a 
year and automatically increase $100 a year to 
$2,100 and $2,300. They also have 15 days’ paid 
vacation. Examinations are frequently held in the 
larger cities. City residence is unnecessary, 


GOVERNMENT CLERK 
(Open to men and women 18 or over) 

Salary $1,140 to $1,860 a year. Pleasant clerical 
work in the various government departments at 
Washington, D. C., and ot other cities throughout 
the country. 


IS YOUR JOB STEADY ? 


Compare these conditions with your present or your 
prospective condition, perhaps changing positions fre- 
quently, kicking around from post to pillar, no chance 
in sight for PERMANENT employment; frequently 
out of a position and the year’s average salary very 
low. DO YOU GET $1,850 EVERY YEAR? 
HAVE YOU ANY ASSURANCE THAT A_ FEW 


5 ol 
YEARS FROM NOW YOU WILL GET $2,100 to 
$2,600 A YEAR? 


YOU CAN GET THEM 


Country resi- 


These positions are not hard to get 
EL xperi- 


dents and city residents stand equal chance. 


ence is unnecessary, and political influence is not 
permitted, Let us show you how. 
GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 

Fill out the following coupon. Tear it off and 
mail it today——-now, at once 

bO IT NOW—tThis investment of two cents for a 
postuge stamp may result in you getting a Gover 
ment Job. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. K241, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rush to me entirely free of charge (1) a full de- 


scription of the position checked below; (2) Free 
Copy of illustrated book, ‘‘How To Get a U. 8. Gov- 
ernment Job’; (3) A list of the U, 8S. Government 
Jobs now obtainable; (4) Send particulars telling 
how I can get the position I have checked. 


($1850-$2700) 
($1700-$2300) 
($1700-$2100) 
. ($2100-$3300) 
($1140-$1860) 
($2040-$3000) 


(-] Railway Postal Clerk... 
[J Postoffice Clerk..... 

{_] City Mail Carrier 

{] Rural Mail Carrier 
(] Government Clerk 

() Income Tax Auditor 


Name 


Address ..... 
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400 Games 














Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


Poems Teachers Ask For 


These two books con- 
tain 480 of the poems 
most frequently asked for 
by teachers. In reality, 
therefore, they are a 
compilation by teachers 
of the poems which they 





BOOKS I 
AND Il 





POEMS 
TEACHERS 


ASK FOR have found most desir- 
able for use in_ their 

(fax school work. 214 pages 

in each book. Full cloth 

covers. Price of each 

$1.00, postpaid. 


! 

volume, 
Either volume with Nor- 
! 








mal Instructor - Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.80. 
Either with The Path- 





finder, 1 year, $1.50. 


The School Year 


This book contains plans for teaching the 
subjects throughout 


various elementary school 

the year. The plans for each month are built 
uround one central theme suggested by the 
month, Some splendid entertainment features 


ure included and the many illustrations present 
valuable ideas for construction work, etc. 256 
pages, full cloth covers. Price 60 cents, post- 
paid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
1 year, $2.50. With The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.50. 


Little Citizens and Their Flags 


. Contains eighteen full 








page outline drawings of 
boys and girls of various 
countries. These little 
citizens are dressed in 
their native costumes and 
directions for copying 
and coloring them are 
given. In addition, the 
flaz of each country 


represented is reproduced 
in its true colors with an 
outline flag to be copied 
and colored. Splendid 
material for introducing 
{ geography. 9 x 12 inches, 
Price 60 cents, postpaid, 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$2.50. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. 


POSTER PATTERN BOOKS 


The following books contain outline drawing 
patterns which are intended to be traced and 
transferred to suitable paper for coloring, cut- 
ting, and assembling into posters. The patterns 
may be used many times over. 


Health Poster Patterns 


The patterns in this book 
HEALTH 


form 10 posters, each 36 x 
15 inches in size, and each 
POSTER 
PATTERNS 


illustrating a health rule. 
SY BESS BRUCE AVELAND 





























Some of the subjects are: 
Sleep With Windows Open, 
Clean the Teeth Every Day, 





Bathe More Than Once a 
ETSY Week, Drink Milk Every 
Day, ete. Price 80 cents 


per copy, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65, 











Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns which 
form 20 posters, each 36 x 
-BODK 14 inches in size, and each 

illustrating a well-known 

story. Some of the sub- 
jects are: Cinderella, 

Rumpelstiltzkin, The Frog 

Prince, The Ugly Duck- 

ling, Puss-In-Boots, etc. 

Price, 80 cents per copy, 

postpaid. With Normal 

Instructor-Primary Plans, 

1 year, $2.65. With The 
. Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. 














Instructor Poster Patterns ®OOK> ! 

Each of these books contains patterns which 
form 30 posters of various sizes up to 54 inches 
long. 20 of the patterns in each book are of 
Mother Goose characters; others deal with chil- 
dren, their pets, and their play. No patterns 
duplicated in the two books. 

Price of Book I, 80 cents, postpaid. Price of 
Book II, 80 cents, postpaid. Either Book with 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.65, 
Either Book with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. 


EN ‘ 





FOR SCHOOL, HOME 
AND PLAYGROUND 


- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Pathfinder--- The Best Current Events Weekly 











ARN singing coal fog eg ‘nd _The Pathfinder, the illustrated Weekly News Re- American Literature, Orthog- 
at dred games with ample pro- view published at the Nation’s Capital, is an ideal raphy, Grammar, Arithmetic, 
vision for every age, purpose medium through which teachers and pupils can keep Algebra, Physiology and Hy- 
% 400 Games and occasion. There are in- posted on current events. In each week’s issue all giene, Geography, U. S. His- 
‘ door and outdoor games ; the important news of the day is skillfully condensed tory, Civil Government, Draw- 
ee, Shee, coe and interestingly presented and there is also a vast 10, Writing, Nature’ Study; 
games for social gatherings : amount of general information of value to teachers Morals, School Management, 
for special purposes in class- and pupils. Each issue contains a “Guide to Con- Methods of Teaching. Gives 
room work; in fact every kind tents” which consists of helpful questions and com- questions and answers’ on 
of game that teachers _ ments on the topics covered in that issue. or 5 4 co ey of each “oe 
oo Snags goa = $1.00 per year of 52 numbers. With Normal In-  {2djfelpful suseestions forts 
cloth covers. Price $1.50, post- structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.75. With any pages, full cloth covers. Price 
paid. With Normal Instruc- books on this page at prices quoted. $1.50, postpaid. With Normal 
tor-Primary Plans, 1 Instructor-Primary Plans, 
year, $3.20. With The 1 year, $3.20. With The 
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18 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Modern Program of Reading Instruction 


By CLARENCE R. STONE 


Author of “Silent and Oral Reading” and “Stone's Silent Reading Series” 


MODERN program of reading instruction, 
based upon sound theory and philosophy 
of education and upon the rapidly devel- 
oping science of reading instruction, 

differs radically from the teaching of reading 
typical of common practices of ten to twenty 
vears ago. The subject will be treated under 
four main headings. 


OBJECTIVES 


The aims in the traditional teaching of reading 
were: (1) the mastery of the mechanics of 
oral reading, (2) appreciation of classical litera- 
ture, and (3) word mastery. This was a narrow 
program of objectives. 

In a modern program of reading instruction 
the objectives are broad. The major objectives 
in terms of ultimate outcomes are as follows: 

1. To enrich and extend experience, 

2. To establish varied, permanent, and desira- 
ble interests in reading. 

3. To cultivate the attitudes, skills, habits, and 
abilities essential to efficient silent reading for 
varied purposes. 

4. To develop the ability to convey meaning 
and feeling to auditors by means of oral reading. 

5. To inculcate fundamental character-build- 
ing attitudes and ideals through both intensive 
and extensive reading. 

The traditional course in reading did not in- 
clude specific objectives by growth periods. Ina 
general way the primary grades were often 
thought of as the period of “mastery of me- 
chanics” or “learning to read,” and the middle 
and upper grades as the period of “reading to 
learn, and to appreciate classical literature.” 

A modern course in reading recognizes that 
learning to read is continuous throughout the 
process of education, that there are distinct 
growth periods throughout this precess, and 
that there are specific objectives peculiar to each 
growth period. A modern reading course care- 
fully outlines these specific objectives by growth 
periods as guides in planning activities and pro- 
cedures and in selecting materials, 


PROCEDURES 


In the traditional reading lesson the method 
was characterized by a consecutive oral reading 
of the selection with attention focused mainly 
upon details and words and without any real 
audience situations. Leading ideas and major 
values were usually given little attention in the 
highly analytical, piecemeal procedure that was 
used. Expression was often unduly stressed. 
The procedure was a relatively slow, laborious 
one. The narrow aims naturally led to the use 
of a relatively uniform method of teaching all 
selections. 

A modern program of reading instruction 
utilizes varied reading activities and procedures 
to accomplish varied purposes. First, the proce- 
dures involving a consecutive oral reading will 
be discussed, including methods of teaching po- 
etry, and then the silent-reading procedures will 
be treated under several types. 

Since the primary function of oral reading is 
to convey meaning and feeling to auditors, the 
audience situation is considered fundamental in 
cultivating the attitude and skills essential to 
effective oral reading. However, in the earlier 
growth periods, oral reading, even under a non- 
audience situation, is of distinct value in develop- 
ing fundamental habits of recognition. In ex- 
ercises of this type attention to the meaning and 
the development of fluency are of primary im- 

1 For a full discussion with many lesson illustrations, see Silent 


and Oral Reading, revised and enlarged, by Clarence R. Stone 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1926). 


portance. The most effective modern methods 
include improvised and standardized test lessons 
in oral reading in the earlier growth periods. 
Oral reading is also used to good advantage in 
developing appreciation of poetry and other lit- 
erary units having prominent auditory values. 
In a modern program of reading the teacher un- 
derstands the various values of oral reading and 
knows why she uses it in a particular instance. 

The most effective method of teaching poetry 
as used by modern skillful teachers is well de- 
scribed by Professor Hosic as follows: “Proper 
methods would seem to involve, first of all, the 
arousing of the pupil’s interest, a sympathetie 
and eager anticipation, so that when the poem 
is presented it fulfills a desire or solves a problem 
already in the consciousness of the pupil; second, 
the presentation of the selection as a whole by 
means of a clear and adequate oral rendering; 
third, the dwelling upon the meaning of the se- 
lection as a whole rather than upon details, par- 
ticularly details of logical meaning, grammar, 
and other formalities; fourth, sufficient repeti- 
tion of the selection as a whole to give a sense of 
familiarity and enable the pupils to build up in 
their minds the wealth of pictures and sugges- 
tions in which poetry abounds. 

“It would appear that if these things are done, 
much that commonly goes under the head of 
thoroughness in teaching poetry can be omitted 
and still the poems made to live in the imagina- 
tion of the pupils and to give them a feeling of 
pleasure and satisfaction such that they cherish 
a permanent regard for the pieces studied.” 

Silent-reading procedures, independent of a 
consecutive oral reading, predominate in a mod- 
ern reading program. Three main types of 
silent-reading activities classified according to 
purpose will be discussed. 

First, there are activities that are planned 
primarily for content, experiential, and ap- 
preciation purposes. In class-fashion teaching 
of selections for these purposes, modern proce- 
dure utilizes the problem method with the main 
emphasis placed upon leading ideas and major 
values and with attention directed to details and 
words only as they relate to significant problems. 
In a modern program there is provision for 
group activities which furnish opportunity for 
pupil selection of material, pupil planning, ini- 
tiative, and co-operative effort and response. 
Skillful direction and supervision of independent 
reading is also essential in realizing the con- 
tent, experiential, and appreciation objectives 
in reading. 

Second, there are those activities designed for 
specialized training for pupils who do not ac- 
quire, through wide reading and instruction for 
content purposes, the habits and skills essential 
in efficient silent reading for various purposes. 
Training is provided in a type of rapid silent 
reading which is essential in reading for pleas- 
ure and general information. Training is also 
provided in the essential factors involved in 
study reading. There are various types of these 
specialized training lessons. The procedure in 
each case is planned to realize most effectively a 
particular specific objective. For instance, 
speed is most readily developed under the pres- 
sure of a time control, while the development of 
accuracy in careful reading requires opportunity 
for deliberate procedure with stress upon the 
step of verification. One lesson in study reading 
may involve exercises in understanding the es- 
sential conditions of problems; another may cen- 
ter attention upon comprehending the organiza- 
tion of the material read; a third may train in 
locating data bearing upon a problem; still an- 
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other may focus upon comprehending, evaluating, 
and judging the validity of conclusions; and 
finally there may be training for the purpose of 
teaching the best technique of reading for re. 
tention and recall for specific purposes, 

All good training procedures involve the es. 
sentials of good practice and drill, including g 
variety of effective check-responses. The fo. 
lowing are types commonly used: 

1. Discussion of problems.—This type of re. 
sponse is particularly valuable in connection with 
lessons whose objective is primarily in. relation 
to the content, such as lessons for enriching and 
extending experience, for developing attitudes 
and appreciations, and for inculcating character. 
building attitudes and ideals. 

2. Action response, in relation to direction 
sentences, demonstrations, plays, rhymes, games, 
tricks, and dramatization stories. 

3. Manual response, such as cutting, drawing, 
coloring, construction, and the like. 

4. Matching response, such as matching pic. 
tures and expressions, paragraphs and headings, 
riddles and answers, and words and meanings, 

5. Two-choice response, such as “yes” or “no,” 
and “true” or “false.” 

6. Multiple-choice response, requiring the pu- 
pil to select the correct response from a list of 
three or more. 

7. Citation response, for training in verifica- 
tion. In silent-reading lessons many occasions 
arise in which it is an appropriate and essential 
part of the procedure to have the pupils prove or 
disprove answers by citing expressions in the 
reading matter. The verification step is essen- 
tial in reading requiring special care, or ex 
actness. 

8. Outlining response, as a means of develop- 
ing ability to comprehend the organization. 

9. Telling response, in reproducing, in answer- 
ing questions, and in carrying out directions. 

10. Written response, in reproducing, in an- 
swering questions, and in carrying out di- 
rections. 

11. Completion response.—The filling in of 
omitted words is a response sometimes used. 
Frequent use of this type of exercise may inter- 
fere with the development of mature habits of 
eye movements, on account of the many regres- 
sive eye movements involved. Therefore, it may 
be best to confine the: use of this response to 
standardized tests. 

While scientific studies in reading have had 
their most far-reaching effects in stimulating 
the development of new methods in the middle 
and upper grades, significant developments it 
the methods of teaching beginning reading have 
also taken place. 

The period from 1906 to 1916 is characterized 
by wide use of two different types of method. 
One type included highly systematized and ust- 
ally formal phonetic methods. Another type 
of method utilized words and sentences as recog: 
nition units, and classical literature in the form 
of nursery rhymes and folk tales as the contet! 
of the beginning lessons and the lessons through 
out the lower grades. During this period ther 
were published a number of series of basal pr 
mary readers based upon the story method. In 
a few instances the two types were blended in the 
beginning book, but the various methods in cot 
mon use during this period were almost one hut 
dred per cent oral-reading methods. 


] 
In contrast we have in the 1925 Report of the 


National Committee on Reading? a significat! 
(Continued on page 73) 


2 Twenty-fourth Year Book of the National Society for the Stud 
of Education, p. 43. 
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Criteria for Judging Problems in Arithmetic 


<4 SERIES of articles emphasizing 
the thought element in arith- 
metic would be incomplete with- 
! out a discussion of problems. As 
the ultimate purpose of all arith- 
4 metical study is the solving of 
| problems, the application of 
thinking to problem-solving is, 
of course, paramount. Many so- 
called problems of our textbooks 
are not problems at all, nor do they help in any 
way to stimulate mathematical thinking. To be 
thought-provoking, problems should conform to 
the following criteria: 
I. Intelligibility. Problems should be within 
the child’s comprehension as to: 
. Vocabulary. 
. Clearness of statement. 
. Environmental, or social, setting. 
. Interests involved. 
. Experience required for interpretation. 
Size of numbers. 
II. Social significance. 
1. How they arise. 
2. Who has to solve them. 
3. Why they need to be solved. 
III. Practicality. Problems should be practical 
as to: 
1. Meeting the needs of the children. 
2. Meeting the needs of the general public. 
3. The use of correct data. 
4. The source of the data. 
5. The worth-whileness 
sought. 
IV. Variety. Problems should be diversified as 
to: 
1. Situation, or social setting. 
2. Data and processes. 
3. Ways of stating. 
Although these criteria may overlap in some in- 
stances, it is believed that a discussion of each 
will aid teachers in judging between good and 
poor problems, and in formulating problems for 
supplementary work. 
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Problems should show: 


of the answer 


INTELLIGIBILITY 


1. Vocabulary.—It seems obvious that the 
words used in a problem should be within the 
range of the child’s vocabulary. Textbooks and 
standard tests, however, have sometimes used 
such difficult words that a given problem has 
been more of a test of reading ability than of 
arithmetical ability. By the use of word lists, 
such as Thorndike’s The Teacher’s Word Book, 
text material may be kept within the limits of 
the child’s vocabulary. 

2. Clearness of statement.—The statement of 
a problem should not be grammatically involved, 
with relative pronouns, participial constructions, 
and adjectives. Usually two short simple sen- 
tences are better than one compound or complex 
sentence, 

3. Environmental, or social, setting—The 
problem, as far as possible, should be taken from 
the child’s familiar environment. The buying of 
a jackknife and the buying of a file may be very 
Similar transactions, but the latter is outside 
the circle of the child’s world, and hence is not 
80 concrete and intelligible to him as the former. 

4, Interests involved—A problem taken from 
the child’s environment may still lack interest. 
A little girl who might be very much interested 
Ma problem about her doll’s dress may be only 
slightly interested in a problem about her own 
ress, 

5. Experience required for interpretation— 
A problem may be taken from the child’s en- 
vironment and be interesting, and yet the child, 
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because of a lack of general and mathematical 
experience, may be unable to fully comprehend 
and to solve it. A third-grade child may be de- 
positing money in the school bank and know in a 
general way about the possible accumulation of 
interest, yet we should not attempt to teach him 
the solution of problems in interest. 

6. Size of numbers.—G. Stanley Hall says that 
when a child leaves numbers that he can sense, 
he leaves nine-tenths of his soul behind him; 
that putting a child to work on large numbers, 
expecting him to understand, is like throwing him 
into deep water, expecting him to swim. Ac- 
cordingly, numbers usually should be small. 
Larger numbers, when first introduced, should 
be objectified. For instance, a rectangle fifty 
inches long and twenty inches wide, divided by 
crosslines into a thousand square inches, will aid 
children in their apprehension of a thousand. 
When four figures are to be employed, problems 
about money may be more intelligible, since even 
comparatively small amounts require four figures 
to express them. Thus, the problem of finding 
the average deposit when thirty children to- 
gether bank $12.30, is more intelligible than 
finding the average when thirty men deposit 
$1,230. 


SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE 


Such a problem as “What is the cost of 75 feet 
of wire at 1% cent a foot?” does not show how 
the problem arose, who has to solve it, or why it 
needs to be solved. The problem, “Jack wishes 
to earn enough money to buy 75 feet of wire for 
his radio. The wire costs % cent a foot. How 
much will he have to earn?” is much more in- 
teresting. We know that it arose in Jack’s radio- 
building and that Jack needs to solve it to find 
out how long he must work in order to earn the 
money. The details give social significance and 
motivate the work, because the child sees what 
purpose such problems serve. 


PRACTICALITY 


1. Meeting the needs of the children.—So far 
as possible the children’s own needs for problem- 
solving should be first considered. Their small 
purchases, the scores made in their games, their 
gains in height and weight, the distances they 
have to walk or ride, the number of their brothers 
and sisters, and the number in the grade are ex- 
cellent data for their early problems. 

2. Meeting the needs of the general public.— 
At no time should the problems be such as only a 
few of the population need to solve. This cri- 
terion excludes the problems of special trades, 
such as shingling, plastering, and bricklaying, 
which should be taught in connection with the 
several trades. 

3. Use of correct data.—Not only is it imprac- 
tical to solve problems with incorrect data be- 
cause no one has to solve such problems in real 
life, but, what is still more important, the use of 
incorrect data gives children distorted notions of 
their quantitative environment. For instance, a 
problem about the height of a twenty-story build- 
ing, each story eighteen feet high, would give 
children erroneous ideas about tall buildings, as 
ordinarily a story is far from eighteen feet in 
height. On the other hand, the use of correct 
data in all problems tends to establish in chil- 
dren’s minds quantitative standards by means of 
which in later life the whole material environ- 
ment may be mentally measured. 

4. Source of the data.—A direct problem is one 
whose data come directly from counting and 
measurement. Parenthetically, it should be un- 
derstood that all prices are the result of meas- 
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urement—the measurement of the value of an 
article. An indirect or inverse problem is one in 
which all or part of the data have been derived 
from the solution of another problem. Thus 
when a man measures a lot and finds it to be 20 
by 382 rods, and seeks to find the area, he is 
setting for himself a direct problem; but when 
he tells someone that he has a lot 20 rods wide 
containing 640 square rods, and asks for the 
length, he is making an indirect or inverse prob- 
lem. He has to know the answer to the first 
problem in order to formulate the second. This 
inverse type is rather uncommon in real life, 
but may be useful, where a numerical fact has 
been forgotten. The woman who remembers that 
she paid 99 cents for 2%4 pounds of beefsteak 
can, by the inverse process, find the forgotten 
price per pound. Although inverse problems 
should be taught, in order that the relationship 
of quantities may be viewed from all angles, the 
introductory problems on any topic should be of 
the direct type. 

5. Worth-whileness of the answer sought.— 
The answer sought should seem worth while to 
the child. The problem, “Fred met 14 persons 
on his way to school and 17 on his way home. 
How many did he meet in all?” has an artificial 
character. The data were not obtained from 
counting—for who counts the persons he meets 
on the street? If the two numbers are not worth 
counting to obtain, likewise the sum of the num- 
bers is not worth the necessary addition. 


VARIETY 


1. Situation, or social setting. — Problems 
should include a great variety of the life situa- 
tions in which there is need for quantitative 
thinking. Usually too many problems are based 
upon the market. 

2. Data and processes.—A group of problems, 
each containing the same type of data and re- 
quiring the same processes for the solution, 
cease to be true problems and become mere drill 
matter, as, after one or two have been worked, 
there is no further need for thinking. A prob- 
lem, in order to be a true problem, must not be a 
virtual repetition of the preceding ones. This 
criterion makes it necessary to give miscellane- 
ous problems as soon as two processes have been 
learned. For instance, after addition and sub- 
traction have been learned, all problems worked 
by either of these processes should be mixed, so 
that the child has to use his judgment in choos- 
ing a solution. Likewise, problems in division 
should be intermingled with problems in addi- 
tion, subtraction, and multiplication. Otherwise 
the solutions become automatic, and worthless as 
an exercise in thinking. 

3. Ways of stating.—To prevent monotony and 
enlarge the child’s power of interpretation, prob- 
lems of the same kind should be variously stated. 
Dr. W. S. Monroe has emphasized the possibili- 
ties of variety in the statement of problems by 
stating one simple problem in some thirty dif- 
ferent ways. Without some attention to this 
criterion, a teacher is likely to state all problems 
of a given type in the same way, and her pupils 
may fail to solve the same problems when they 
are stated differently. 

This article brings to a close our discussion of 
the teaching of children to understand and ap- 
preciate number. It has served its purpose if 
here and there a thinking teacher has caught a 
new vision of what arithmetic, taught under- 
standingly, may mean to the girls and boys of 
our democracy, and is attempting to replace the 
old habit of blind acceptance of authority by the 


(Continued on page 70) 
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A Group Intelligence Test for Grades 3-8 


By RENA STEBBINS CRAIG 


Formerly Assisiant Professor of Education, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


SEACHERS and _ principals in 
# small-city, village, or rural 
schools, are often envious of the 
broader facilities enjoyed by 
educators in large cities. One 
very real help which the large 
cities are offering their teachers 
is the service of a staff of psy- 
chologists, the greatest part of 
whose work is concerned with 
measuring the intelligence of pupils. This in- 
telligence, or ability to learn, is so important a 
factor in a child’s school success that every 
teacher wishes that she could have a psycholo- 
gist examine her pupils. The procedure is costly, 
however, and few small places have adequate 
psychological bureaus. 

When group intelligence tests, or, to speak 
more accurately, tests of ability to learn, were 
first published, many educators were concerned 
about the possible results. Undoubtedly, the 
tests would be a great help in the hands of psy- 
chologists who understood their limitations as 
well as their possibilities, but would the average 
teacher or principal administer these tests ac- 
curately and use the results wisely? 

The passing of less than ten years has shown 
all kinds of reactions. Some teachers have felt 
that, since they could not have the help of a psy- 
chologist, they could never test the ability of 
their pupils to learn, and they have left this val- 
uable help entirely unused. Others have felt 
that here at last was the panacea for all educa- 
tional ills, and without understanding or judg- 
ment have caused disaster through their reckless 
misuse of results. However, there have been 
hundreds of teachers and superintendents whose 
careful administration and sane use of results 
have demonstrated that valuable work can be 
done with group intelligence tests if their pur- 
pose is understood, if their limitations are faced, 
and if they are used with care and under- 
standing. 





THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


Most useful for grades 3-8, in the writer’s es- 
timation, are the National Intelligence Tests, 
prepared for these grades by the National Re- 
search Council. There are two scales, A and B, 
each composed of five tests, as follows: 


Seale A Seale B 
1. Arithmetical Reasoning 1. Computation 
2. Sentence Completion 2. Information 
3. Logical Selection 3. Vocabulary 
4. Synonym-Antonym 4. Analogies 
5. Symbol-Digit 5. Comparison 


main use to the teacher is to help her under- 
stand individuals and compare one individual 
with another, rather than to compare her grade 
with the norm. The test is not given to show the 
teacher what she ought to teach to improve the 
intelligence of her pupils. Capacity is inborn 
and develops at its own rate. The test is to show 
her what is the level and range of intelligence of 
her pupils, so that in the light of this knowl- 
edge she may better adapt her teaching to her 
pupils. No group intelligence test pretends to be 
the last word in the analysis of’a child’s learning 
ability, but it does classify the majority of pupils 
correctly, and directs attention to special cases 
for further study. 


LIMITATIONS 


Inherent in the very nature of the tests are 
some limitations which must be kept in mind. 
In the first place, most of them involve reading. 
Considered as a measure of inborn capacity, they 
are obviously unfair to the unusually poor read- 
ers and to those with a language handicap. On 
the other hand, it has been pointed out that, 
since reading and the use of words are the basis 
of much of our instruction, the test does show 
a child’s ability to do school work. 

In the second place, there are unavoidable in- 
accuracies in all group testing. The scores may 
be influenced by factors which cannot be per- 
fectly controlled, such as a child’s emotional re- 
sponse to the examiner, a possible physical de- 
fect, the state of his health on that day, the de- 
gree of fatigue, and the examination psychosis. 
All these factors may affect the results, although 
probably less than teachers are likely to believe. 

Test results are weakened most, however, by 
avoidable inaccuracies, due to slipshod methods 
of giving and scoring the tests. A teacher may 
play with other educational devices if she wishes, 
but unless she intends to attack group intelli- 
gence testing with conscientious care, she should 
leave it alone. One cannot criticize too harshly 
the teacher who, through careless testing, at- 
taches to any child an undeserved stigma of in- 
competence. 


TESTING TECHNIQUE 


The Manual of Directions and the scoring keys 
present complete and careful guidance in the ad- 
ministering and scoring of the test. If a whole 
school or system is using the test, the best re- 
sults are obtained if one person gives the test 
throughout, the teachers scoring the booklets. 
If each teacher is to give her own test, the prin- 
cipal or supervisor in charge can help greatly by 
training the teachers as a group. He should de- 
velop a high morale, emphasize the necessity of 


a test of their teaching. It is surprising how 
often untrained teachers criticize the material 
as unfair. “My children have never had that, 
They are not supposed to until the seventh 
grade.” Teachers should look upon these scales 
as a test of the mind stuff in the children they 
have to teach. 

An inexperienced teacher-examiner needs to 
realize that six weeks of summer school is con- 
sidered the minimum time in which to train g 
teacher in testing technique. It is a mistake to 
order the material one day and give the test the 
next. The procedure must be studied carefully; 
it should be practiced on some friend or outside 
group, and then followed exactly. It is not diffi. 
cult, but details are important if the results are 
to be comparable with norms. 

Many teachers pride themselves on their ac- 
curacy in marking papers, but those who have 
had experience in rechecking are humble in- 
deed. Experienced, trained scorers average one 
error to a booklet, and the untrained teacher sev- 
eral times that number. The score sheets are 
prepared to keep errors to a minimum. Care, 
rechecking, and proving all mathematical steps 
will help to achieve perfect scoring. 


INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS 


The Manual gives several methods of inter- 
preting results. The writer feels that the one 
most useful to teachers with little statistical ex- 
perience is the method of the mental age, given 
in Supplement No. 3, pages 36-8 in the Fourth 
Revision of the Manual. The mental age (M. A.) 
represents the average level of intelligence pos- 
sessed by children of that chronological age, and 
the intelligence quotient (I. Q.) is the ratio of a 
child’s mental age to his chronological age. By 
a table compiled from the test results of a large 
number of children, the National Intelligence 
Tests scores can be converted into mental ages. 
We must realize, however, that these mental ages 
cannot be as accurate as those found by individ- 
ual psychological examinations. Technically, 
this measure is not a child’s M. A., but only his 
approximate M. A., as indicated by the group 
test. Therefore the terms should be qualified by 
calling them the “N. I. T. Mental Age,” and the 
“N. I. T. Intelligence Quotient.” 


USE OF RESULTS 


“Reclassification” has been the slogan in the 
large school systems using group intelligence 
tests. Because in these systems there are three 
or four classes for each grade, it is possible to 
group the pupils, on the basis of intelligence, 
into bright, average, and slow-moving classes, 
thus providing more homogeneous _ teaching 
The small system can duplicate this 
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results intelligently, one must 
recognize that it aims to meas- 
ure, not progress in school sub- 
jects, but ability to learn.: Its 


* The first figure under Age gives the number of years, the second, the number of months. 


The Four Highest and Four Lowest Scores Made in a Sixth Grade on the National 
Intelligence Tests, Interpreted in Terms of N. I. T. Mental 


Ages ‘and-Intelligence. Quotients . 


less be used for classification 

purposes. One almost envies 

the district-school teacher het 
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A Vacation Page 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


The first thing we know vacation’s here once more. It’s lots of fun to make 
pictures of the things you see on your trips. Here are some suggestions 
for astart. If you will block in everything with light pencil lines first, you 
will find that you can draw much more easily. 
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In June we know 
Vacation’s near 
And camping trips 

We hold so dear. 
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A good big circle’s 
Drawn this time, 

Cut by a funny 
Twisted line, 
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And last of all 
We draw these shapes; 
Be sure you sketch them 
All in place. 








Some tall thin ovals, 
Two lines between; 


A boat and birds 
Complete the scene. 


assesses % %/, 
e 





ney, 


A Sunday hat 

Sketched in a square, 
Some lines for fins 
Drawn here and there, 





And here we have 
A jolly place, 

For happy days 
And rosy face. 





A sparkling eye, 
A wave or two, 

And Jerry Fish 
Pops into view. 





A tall triangle, 
For our fire, 

A big one on the right, 
And higher, 


The moon, some flames, 
Sketched in just right, 

And here’s our camping 
Place at night. 
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Conduct Training in the Intermediate Grades—II 


By BLANCHE LOUDON, AGNES CARLSON, 


CREATIVE ACTIVITIES 


N attempting to develop desirable attitudes 

of conduct in our intermediate-grade citi- 

zens, we used, in addition to conventional 

activities, many of the creative type, which 
emphasized pupil initiative. The pupils made 
booklets with stories of courtesies they had seen, 
newly learned, read, or told; original rhymes; 
stories of kindness suggested by pictures; let- 
ters of thanks for courtesies received; original 
endings to stories emphasizing desirable char- 
acteristics. Some of the original rhymes fol- 
low: 


When I was at a party 
I offered a little girl my chair. 
She said, “Thank you,” hearty. 
When to go home it was time, 
I said the party was fine. 
—Imogene Swenson 


One day to a party I was led. 

There were not very many places to sit down. 

Giving my chair to an old lady, 

I said, “Sit here, I will go and look around.” 
—Margaret Vowels 


There are six girls and ten boys in our room, 

They are busy from morning till night, 

When they work, they work hard, 

And their play is all fun. 

In that way they keep happy and bright. 

—Hugh Price 

In art classes a frieze was made for the room, 
showing good manners on the street, on the 
school ground, in the church, in the school, and 
at home. Covers were made for _ booklets. 
Pupils cut out letters free-hand for making an 
illuminated poster of a favorite motto. Border 
initial designs were originated. Silhouettes of 
courtesies were cut out free-hand for the win- 
dow. Easel paintings showing courtesies pro- 
vided extra activity for some pupils. 

In industrial arts classes the activities were 
varied. Pupils designed and made costumes for 
the play, “Pandora’s Box.” They printed and 
made “Ask Me” tags for Play Day. For the 
play, “Knights of the Silver Shield,” they made 
shields and swords. At Christmas time they 
made paper, and after dyeing it red and green, 
wrote the following messages for Christmas 
greetings to the home. 

Fourth-grade greeting: 

I send this little card I made, 

Which I think will never fade. 

It brings to you good Christmas cheer 


And tidings of the glad New Year. 
—Ruth Sattre 


Fifth-grade greeting: 

Christmas greetings to you! 

Good wishes too! 

On handmade paper we write this rhyme 


To wish you a happy Christmas time. 
—Imogene Swenson 


Sixth-grade greeting: 
The Training School sends greetings true 
To all we love so dear! 
May Christ’s sweet love abide with you 
Throughout the glad New Year. 
—Orville Kittleson 


Pupils dramatized desirable qualities in a 
good citizen, such as good _ sportsmanship, 
honesty, courtesy, and obedience. During the 
school year they prepared and gave a number of 
programs. In October the Little Citizens’ Club 
of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades invited the 


State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 


-Educational Association to one of their meet- 
ings, the minutes of which were as follows: 

“The Little Citizens’ Club met Thursday 
morning at nine o’clock in the gymnasium. 
Members of the Educational Association were 
our guests. The flag salute was given. The 
morning hymn was sung. The minutes were 
read and approved. The monitors gave their re- 
ports. Margaret said that she left the library 
table in order. Genelle reported two untidy 
desks. Ethel reported that she had cleaned the 
pencil sharpener. Joyce said that she had col- 
lected thirty cents for flowers for a sick teacher. 
Edward reported that the museum committee 
had received two gifts for our room museum. It 
was moved, seconded, and carried that we have 
a traffic monitor for the afternoon. Norman was 
elected. 


“The following program was then given: 


1. Song—The Golden Rule. 

2. Report on courtesies we have seen any- 
where. 

3. Original rhymes on courtesy. 

4. Pantomime of courtesies learned in the 
last five weeks. Audience tried to guess 
them. 

5. Quotations of famous mottoes gleaned 
during the period of study.” 


In November an all-school program of Little 
Morality Plays was given. The intermediate 
grades had read “Pandora’s Box” and written a 
dramatization of it which they presented at 
this time. Their imagination named some of 
the troubles which flew out of Pandora’s box as: 
sickness, poor sportsmanship, dishonesty, un- 
tidiness, selfishness, discourtesy, carelessness, 
and laziness. 

At Christmas time the pupils planned a 
Christmas program and party for their mothers. 
They introduced their mothers to teachers and 
friends. They planned and prepared a lunch in 
good form. They gave their mothers gifts made 
in the art class, and entertained them with a 
Christmas program. The spirit of giving and 
of doing something for others was dominant. 

On Mother’s Day the pupils gave a program 
in which they had an opportunity to show re- 
sponsibility, self-control, and poise in explaining 
and demonstrating “How We Are Clothed,” and 
had the pleasure and thrill of dramatizing Al- 
den’s story, “Knights of the Silver Shield,” 
focusing appreciation on the one who is faithful 
to a duty, no matter how small. (This play, as 
presented by the children, may be found at the 
end of the article.) 

In the closing all-school program the interme- 
diate grades took part in a pageant, entitled 
“Service,” which was given by the whole school. 
Each grade of the intermediate department act- 
ed in pantomime a scene suggesting their favor- 
ite hero, while a page recited lines from mottoes 
selected by pupils as appropriate to the life of 
the hero. At this time badges of honor were 
publicly awarded to the pupils who had achieved 
honor during the year in scholarship, courtesy, 
club activity, and the study of heroes. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


In music a Golden Rule song was learned. 
Patriotic songs were sung. The work in 
physical education emphasized health and good 
sportsmanship, and courtesies of other countries 
were developed in the folk dances. Good pen- 
manship was employed in writing the mottoes 
learned about character qualities. Club activi- 
ties provided for learning and practicing simple 
parliamentary rules, courtesy to a speaker, the 
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flag salute, and rules for proper care of the flag, 

Each pupil marked his report card on citizen. 
ship six times during the year. The teacher's 
grades appeared in red ink opposite the pupil’s 
rating. The following qualities appear on our 
report card under citizenship: 


1. Care of health. 
a) Cleanliness. 
b) Posture. 
. Order. 
. Promptness and alertness. 
Respect for rights of others. 
Courtesy and helpfulness. 
. Self-control. 
. Fair play. 
. Reliability. 
. Industry. 
10. Care for public property. 
11. General attitude toward work. 

By vote of the club it was decided which 
pupils had shown the greatest improvement in 
manners since fall, according to the minimum 
requirements. Following is some of the discus- 
sion which took place before the final vote. It 
illustrates pupil judgment, initiative, and re- 
sponse to the year’s work. 

“I don’t think A’s name should be used, be- 
cause he tries to make others laugh. He’s al- 
ways doing something wrong.” 

“J’s name should not be given recognition, be- 
cause he misbehaves in the lunchroom.” 

“I think M’s name should not be used, becaus: 
she had good manners to start with.” 

“Z’s name should not be used, because 
ways uses good manners.” 

The noon lunchroom was a place where the 
pupils could practice good table manners, carry 
on suitable table conversation, and help bear re- 
sponsibility for the neatness and cleanliness of 
the room. In using the library, pupils received 
definite training in the care of books. On the 
playground they showed the results of emphasis 
on ideals of good sportsmanship, clean language, 
and responsibility in caring for public property. 
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CASE STUDIES OF PUPIL GROWTH IN CONDUCT 
CONTROL 


At the beginning of the term the _ teachers 
studied their pupils, and wrote a characteriza 
tion of each. Thus it was possible to make an 
inventory of pupil achievement. The _ needs 
were set up by the pupils themselves when they 
organized their minimum essentials. A second 
characterization was made by the teachers at the 
close of the term to note growth, if any; new 
characteristics not seen in the first report; and 
methods employed in developing higher levels of 
conduct. Teachers consciously felt and patient- 
ly strove for individual pupil growth. 


Characterizations of Pupils— 

1. “D has a mind of her own. In the be 
ginning of the term she would frequently 
answer in a curt manner, ‘I don’t know,’ or 1 
can’t help it.’ I was very courteous to her an 
now she is more gentle and polite in her tf 
sponse.” 

2. “F is still likely to be restless and to 
talkative. By appealing to her sense of courtesy 
and respect for the rights of others, she has 
gained in self-control.” ; 

3. “A works rapidly and very well. In or 
der to keep her employing her time profitably, 
I always plan extra work for her.” ; 1 

4. “B was sullen and unresponsive. 
found out that he read a great deal. One day J 

(Continued on page 68) 
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DP? you ever try to build a ship model? I 
want to tell you about the one shown in the 
picture. This boy, one of my friends, wanted 
to give his mother something for Christmas 
that she would appreciate more than anything 
his money could buy. They had just moved 
into a new home, and, after seeing a plan in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, he decided to make 
a ship model for the mantel. In the stores 
these models cost about $40.00. Without 
Mother’s knowing it, he built this model from 
directions, using button molds, beads, pieces 
of colored thread, etc.—just things that he 
could pick up. Would you not be proud to 
know a boy twelve years old who could do a 
job like that? 

The sail boat shown in the drawing can all 
be made with a jackknife. First cut a piece 
of wood as shown in Fig. 1. Next, lay out as 
in Fig. 2, and whittle the hull to shape. Soft 


white pine or other light wood can be used for 
this hull. 

Cut a groove in the bottom and into it force 
a piece of tin for the keel, B. Make the bow- 
sprit, C, and fasten it to the hull, A, with two 
cigar-box nails. Bore a hole one-half inch 
from the end, and cut a notch in the end of the 
bowsprit for the rigging. 

Bore a hole for the rudder shaft. Cut a 
piece of tin for the rudder, D, and force this 
into a slot cut for it in the shaft. Assemble 
rudder to hull. 

Tack dress hooks at M, N, and O for cleats 
for fastening the ends of the rigging strings. 

Whittle out the mast, HZ, and fit it into a 
hole bored in the hull for it. Bore holes 
through the mast for fittings made by bend- 
ing pieces of hairpins to shape. 

Make the booms, F and G, which are held in 
place by the hairpin fittings. For the main 


ing Up a Sail Boat 


By FRANK I. SOLAR, Department of Manual Training, Detroit 


sail, H, cut a piece of cloth of the shape shown, 
and sew hems through which to thread the 
booms. 

The jib sail, J, is cut in the shape of a tri- 
angle, dimensions for the sides of the right 
angle being given. Sew dress eyes to the cor- 
ners. 

Paint the hull bright red, the top, or deck, 
white; and the mast, rudder, and keel blue. 
Other colors may be substituted if preferred. 

Study the drawing, and with white or col- 
ored string rig the boat as shown in the draw- 
ing. 

Solar 
should 


In order to assure mail reaching Mr. 
promptly, all correspondence for him 
be addressed to: Mr. Frank I. Solar, 19350 
Gainsborough Road, Detroit, Michigan.  Re- 
member that letters requesting information 
will not be answered unless a stamped, addressed 
envelope is enclosed. 
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A Flag Day Program in a Los Angeles School 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY PAUL A. LAGUE, 





Making Their Country’s Flag 


VERY school faces the problem of teach- 

ing tolerance and good will to its pupils. 

Such training is especially important in 

foreign districts where differences in cus- 
toms and language make understanding difficult. 
One of the best ways of meeting this situation 
is to find some activity which will serve as a 
center of interest to all the pupils. Common in- 
terests and problems tend to break down preju- 
dice and to bring out qualities which demand re- 
spect regardless of nationality. 

The following activity, which started very sim- 
ply in a fourth-grade room, was productive of 
some very desirable results. 

Each day in this grade the rite of saluting the 
flag was performed. The teacher! determined, 
as Flag Day approached, that the custom should 
really mean something to her group. She placed 
a picture of Betsy Ross with the first American 
flag in the front of the room. She also placed 
the following books on the browsing table: 
Stewart, Stars and Stripes from Washington to 
Wilson; National Geographic Magazine, Flag 
Number, October, 1917; Tappan, Little Book of 
the Flag. 

The children noticed the new picture at once, 
and it was not long before such remarks as “That 
flag is different” and “I never saw a flag with 
thirteen stars” were heard. 

“Whose flag is that?” asked one curious boy. 

“Perhaps you can find out,” replied the teacher. 
“You may look at these new books on the brows- 
ing table whenever you wish.” 

No time was wasted that morning. Each child 
in that grade finished his work as soon as possi- 
ble and made his way to the browsing table. 

In the afternoon, during the language period, 
the children discussed flags. One of the children 
had found the story of the first American flag 
and was able to tell it to the group. Questions 
such as “Why don’t we still have thirteen stars?” 


1 Miss Katharine Mackey, Soto Street School. 





Decorating with Red-White-and-Blue Bunting 


By MARY D. REED 


and “Who makes our flags now?” were discussed. 
The teacher then asked, ‘Why do we salute the 
flag?” This question was a little too difficult, 
and she was obliged to answer it herself. She 
did so by reading Angelo Patri’s definition: 
“The flag is the sign of our country.” The chil- 
dren liked this definition and asked to have it 
written on the blackboard in order that they 
might think about it and remember it. 

The next problem raised by the teacher was 
“How can we show that we love our flag?” This 
gave an opportunity for summarizing the pre- 
vious citizenship teaching of the year. Each 
child tried to think which trait he needed to cul- 
tivate. The words “I shall try to be on time,” 
from a boy who was often tardy, and other state- 
ments of a similar nature from the children 
showed that these boys and girls were gaining 
an attitude of practical patriotism. 

The teacher then turned the discussion to the 
matter of showing respect for the flag. As the 
fourth grade felt that they knew too little about 
this matter, the suggestion was made that a 
sixth-grade brother could probably lend help, and 
this met with immediate approval. 

The brother accepted the task after discussing 
the matter with his teacher and classmates. An 
American Legion pamphlet, The Flag: How to 





Hanging the Flag with Blue Field at the Left 
(as One Faces the Flag) 


Display It; How to Respect It, was used as a 
reference, and the following set of rules was 
evolved and sent to the fourth grade: 

Always carry the flag upright. Never let it 
touch the floor or the ground. 

Always remove your hat in the presence of the 
flag. 

Always salute the flag when it is passing in 
review. 

Keep the flag clean and mended. 

Carry the American flag at the head of a pro- 
cession. 

Place the American flag at the right of the 
flags of other nations. 

The flag should hang with the blue field at the 
left. 

Do not drape or twist the flag for decorative 
purposes. Use red-white-and-blue bunting. 

The sixth grade thus became interested in 


Visual Education Department, Los Angeles 





Saluting the Flag 


flags, and constituted itself an examining board 
on flag courtesy. All of the rules were demon- 
strated. This necessitated bringing flags of 
other countries from home, and the question of 
showing respect for other flags naturally arose, 

The children of both grades became interested 
in the flags of other nations, in the meaning of 
the colors, and in the various customs concerr- 
ing them. There was so little information to be 
found in books to answer the questions which 
kept arising that the children turned to their 
parents for help. It was given gladly. One 
Mexican mother taught her little daughter a flag 
poem which the child recited in Spanish. 

As Flag Day drew near, the principal decided 
that this interest in flags should be made the 
basis of an assembly program. Both grades con- 
sidered the question of what should be given on 
such a program. They decided that the purpose 
of the program should be to help other children 
to love the flag and to know how to care for it, 
and that everything given should contribute to 
this end. <A representative from each of the 
nationalities found in the school was chosen, and 
he was made responsible for showing a flag of 
his own country and for telling something of its 
history. Again the parents were called upon to 
help, for a number of the flags could not be 
found in the reference material which was avail- 
able. 

Patriotic poems were’read and discussed. The 
three most popular ones were Nesbit’s “A Song 
for Flag Day,” Bennett’s “The Flag Goes By,” 
and Lydia Avery Coonley Ward’s “A Song for 
Flag Day.” The last mentioned was the one 
which the children chose to learn. 

Thus the preparations continued, each detail 
requiring careful consideration on the part of the 
children. (Continued on page 85) 








The American Flag Is Carried at the Right of 
the Flags of Other Nations 
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The Comma Butterfly 


By LINA M. JOHNS AND MAY AVERILL 


The Mourning Cloaks like to drink 
sap, too. 

The caterpillars of the Comma 
Butterfly have spines. 

Often the caterpillars are white. 

Sometimes they are of some other 





color. 

They live on nettle leaves. 
wn osu bien The caterpillars of the Red 
nl The Comma Butterfly is small. Admiral live on nettle leaves, 
a Its wings measure only two inches too. 
ih ACLOSS. There are many kinds of nettle 
wt! | Its colors are brown and black. plants. 
fg A light spot is on each wing. There are enough nettle leaves 
a The spot looks like a comma. for all the caterpillars. 


=«!| That is how the butterfly gets its The caterpillars of the Comma 
laren Butterfly eat many nettle 


Idren 
lar name. 
or it, l 
te to ' eaves. 
the Its wings are notched along the ; 
e At last the caterpillars go to sleep. 
ag of edges. ' 
fits Seeatitenas th te.cxllied dhe They will change into Comma 
mn -" ‘ a Butterflies. 
The ng ewing. (Questions based on this text will be found on page 80.) 
te * * & ££ & kk 
y; 
for * e 
a Comma Butterflies stay in the 
deal North all winter. 


of the 


They sleep in hollow trees. 

When spring comes, they wake up. 

They fly in the sunshine. 

They like maple sap. 

They drink it with their pumps. 

Sometimes the Comma Butterflies Te 
meet the Mourning Cloaks. Ln 
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Following the “Trail of ’98” 











Photo by M. E. Owen 
Taku Glacier, Alaska 


N July, 1923, I started to follow the “Trail 

of ’98,” armed, not with a pack of provisions 

and a prospector’s pan, as were the original 

trailers, but with notebook and kodak. To 
my surprise I found it easy to recapture the 
spirit of a quarter of a century earlier, for ad- 
vancing civilization in this region has made little 
change, and the spirit of ’98 still hovers along the 
Yukon River. 

I took the “Inside Passage” to Alaska, which 
is as quiet as a river trip, with the exception of 
the few hours required to cross Queen Charlotte 
Sound, where there is an ocean swell. The scen- 
ery is beautiful, growing increasingly so as one 
journeys farther north. Glaciers come to the 
water’s edge, and cascades are visible on each 
side, leaping like living things from the mountain 
tops through the untouched débris of centuries. 

The little towns are distinctive and have an 
atmosphere quite their own. Alert Bay has an 
interesting old Indian cemetery, with quaint to- 
tems. Prince Rupert is a busy, bustling place, 
giving the effect of being built on stilts because 
the board walks are elevated six or eight feet 
above the marshy soil or “muskeg.” These two 
are Canadian towns. 

Ketchikan was the first Alaskan town that we 
reached. Its leading industry is salmon-canning. 
When one reaches Juneau, the capital of Alaska, 
he feels that he is actually on the trail, for here 
there is a gold-quartz mine. The city rises along 
the base of a green mountain, and is as resplend- 
ent as a jewel in an emerald setting. In its 
museum there are many interesting relics of 
gold-rush days, as well as trophies of primitive 
Indian life. 

At Skagway, the northern terminus of the 
steamboat route, I began to get the real thrill of 
98, for I heard Mrs. Pullen, owner of the Pullen 
House, tell the story of her early days in Alaska. 
Widowed, with three sons to provide for, she 
came to Skagway in ’98 where she found employ- 
ment, first as a cook, and later as a driver of a 
freight wagon up the White Pass. Vivid in her 





Photo by A. L. Paschall 
Third Avenue, Dawson, Yukon Territory 


By ALMA PASCHALL 


mind are the days when the gold-rushers, mad 
with greed, crowded the White Pass and the 
Chilkoot Pass, making an endless chain of human 
suffering. She can tell dramatic stories of for- 
tunes made in a day, and squandered in a night. 
She saw Skagway expand from a small village 
into a huge tent city, only to collapse again when 
the gold rush subsided. 

To-day Skagway is a decorous little town. 
Many of its buildings are boarded up with the 
significant sign, “Owner has gone outside.” It 











Photo by J. B. Adams 


Looking Down on Skagway, Alaska, from 
Dewey Mountain 


is beautifully situated in a nest of mountains. 
Around it are fascinating mountain trails, one of 
which leads up to Dewey Falls. The flowers of 
Skagway are not surpassed in size or color by 
those of California. 

In the days of ’98 there were two ways of go- 
ing north. One was through the White Pass, 
the other through the Chilkoot Pass. The Chil- 
koot Pass was the more popular, in spite of the 
heavy toll of life. Steps were cut in the ice for 
the endless “human chain.” 

The traveler to-day, however, goes up through 
the White Pass on the White Pass and Yukon 
Railroad. In perfect comfort he rolls along 
through the scene of that heroic epic of human 
folly, the gold rush of ’98. From his car window 
he can catch a glimpse of Dead Horse Gulch, 
where three thousand horses and mules paid the 
price of human greed, and he can see the graves 





Photo by A. L. Paschall 
Totem Poles at Alert Bay, British Columbia 





Photo by J. B. Adams 
A Front Lawn in Skagway, Alaska 


of those trailers who perished in the struggle. 

To his left, on leaving Skagway, he sees the 
Skagway River, lashed into foam by numerous 
waterfalls. It is glacial, swift, and of rare 
beauty. Perhaps even the gold-seeker, with his 
thoughts on wealth, was impressed by the ro- 
mance and charm of the trail. 

At Bennett we had lunch in the railway sta- 
tion, where the tables were ready for us. This 
town is a melancholy shadow of its former self. 
An old church in ruins bears witness to the day 
when a thriving city stood here, serving the 
gold-seekers. The city withered like a mushroom 
when the gold rush was over. 

From Bennett, past Lake Bennett with its 
matchless reflections, the train winds on to the 
little town of Carcross, or, as it was known in 
the old days, “Caribou Crossing.” Between Car- 
cross and White Horse the country changes in 
character. The grandeur of glacier and water- 
fall is replaced by melancholy forest regions, 
blackened and laid waste by fire. Here and there 
are vivid patches of fireweed, springing up, as 
the name indicates, in the wake of destruction. 

We reached White Horse at about five o’clock 
in the afternoon. It is an interesting little town. 
The barracks of the Northwest Mounted Police 
are there. The law and order of the place are at- 
tested by this sign which is hung up in the 
public library: “If you’re the last one out, turn 
off the lights and shut the door.” 

At seven o’clock we boarded the _ steamer 
“White Horse” for a trip down the Yukon River. 
From the pilot to the boys who carried luggage, 
every employee on that boat was interesting. 
The steward knew Robert Service personally. 
The first engineer had made the trail of '9% 
The cook was a professional vaudeville per- 
former. One could not turn without encounter- 
ing a very interesting person. It was an educa- 


tion just to listen to the crew talk together. Any 

of them could, on occasion, recite the poems of 

Robert Service. All of them agreed that Service 
(Continued on page 69) ; 





Photo by M. E. Owen ’ 
The White Pass as Seen from the Train 
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Decorative Designs from State Flowers 


TEXAS: THE BLUEBONNET 
By JOHN T. LEMOS 


Texas chose the picturesque bluebonnet which there are nearly seventy species grow- 
flower out of a wide variety of plants from ing in America. 
which she could select a state flower. The The Texas bluebonnet is a dark blue flower 
_ bluebonnet belongs to the lupine family, of with blue-purple tones in its darker portions. 


The buds and flowers grow up in a pyramid 

group with the newer buds toward the top. 

These unopened buds are a light yellow-green, 
(Continued on page £1) 
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The Teaching of Spelling 


By AGNES O’NEILL ROCK 


Formerly Primary Critic, Southern State Normal School, Springfield, South Dakota 


CIENTIFIC investigators have made defi- 

nite contributions to the technique of 

teaching spelling. The curriculum is 

being revised in our larger cities to keep 
pace with the improved technique. I shall dis- 
cuss some of the results of scientific investiga- 
tions in spelling and their applications to class- 
room use. 


THE PRELIMINARY TEST 


The preliminary test is a test given before 
the words in the test have been presented to the 
pupils, to find out which words are difficult, 
which words the pupils already know how to 
spell, and the particular spelling difficulties of 
each word. In giving the preliminary test, the 
teacher dictates on Friday the words that are 
to be taught the following week. In the lower 
grades, it will be necessary for the teacher to 
correct the papers; in the upper grades, the 
children may check their own errors. As a 
check, the teacher may occasionally re-mark a 
set of papers. Pupils will usually co-operate 
if they understand the nature of the test. 

The teacher may record in her notebook the 
number of times each word was misspelled. 
The following form is convenient: 

Date: October 31. 

Number present: 25. 

Errors: which, 12 (‘“wich,’” “wihch’’); help, 
3 (“hip”); changeable, 21 (‘“changable’’). 

The number after each word indicates the 
number of children who misspelled the word. 
The teacher should record also the particular 
difficulty of each word, as given above. 

Dr. Thorndike shows that on six words in a 
fifth-grade test, errors were made as follows: 
changeable, 45; necessary, 42; disappoint, 37; 
better, 3; because, 1; picture, 0. 

The teacher may say: “I can determine the 
difficult words by looking at a list. The pre- 
liminary test consumes too much time.” Tidy- 
man contributed evidence on this question by 
an investigation. Twenty-five teachers were 
asked to rank the relative difficulty of a list of 
words. A comparison was made between the 
teachers’ arrangement of words and the order 
in which these words are missed most fre- 
quently by children. It was found that the 
teachers’ judgments were inaccurate. Classes 
of children differ, so no list of words presents 
equal difficulty to all children. 

Each pupil may keep an individual notebook, 
arranged alphabetically, for his list of mis- 
spelled words. This individualizes instruction 
and tends to develop a spelling “consciousness” 
in the child. 


THE LENGTH OF THE SPELLING PERIOD 


Short and frequent periods are superior be- 
cause habit formation plays an important réle. 
The time allotment for spelling in the average 
course of study is fifteen or twenty minutes 
daily. The length of the period may vary ac- 
cording to the age of the child. In the primary 
grades, one ten-minute period for presentation 
of the words and a five-minute period for drill 
are adequate. Upper-grade teachers may use 
fifteen minutes for general presentation and 
five minutes for drill. Two ten-minute periods 
may be used advantageously. A short period 
with interesting devices for drill insures per- 
manent learning of the word. 


PRONUNCIATION, MEANING, AND USE 


It is customary to associate pronunciation, 
meaning, and use of words with spelling in- 
struction. Formerly, one-half of the spelling 


period was devoted to a discussion of the pro-: 
nunciation, meaning, and use of words. This 
was a consequence of the teaching of very diffi- 
cult and unfamiliar words. The words in pres- 
ent-day lists are familiar to the child because 
they are selected from his oral and written 
composition. 

This does not mean that the teacher should 
discard pronunciation as an aid to spelling. 
It is very important because it is the first step 
in learning to spell a word. The teacher should 
pronounce the word distinctly, with the word 
written in syllables on the blackboard. The 
children should pronounce the word after her, 
looking at the syllables on the blackboard as it 
is pronounced. 

Clear enunciation should be insisted upon. 
Children spell as they speak. They form slov- 
enly habits of pronunciation and enunciation 
at home and on the playground, which cause 
spelling difficulties. The misspelling of “parti- 
cular” is caused by mispronunciation; many 
pupils pronounce this word as if it were spelled 
“perticular.” Time devoted to phonetic drills 
in the language and phonics classes is an in- 
valuable aid to teaching spelling. 

It is unreasonable to require a child to learn 
to spell a word the meaning of which he does 
not know. All the words in the spelling lesson 
should be used or defined. It is well to allow 
the child to formulate his own sentence. Defin- 
itions are not so valuable as use of the word 
in a sentence, but they may be employed occa- 
sionally to add variety. Definitions should 
never be expected of primary children. Hol- 
lingworth points out that children make 66 2-3 
per cent more errors in writing words of which 
they do not know the meaning than in writing 
words the meaning of which they know. 

The child should be taught the use of the 
dictionary so that he may acquire independent 
power in finding the pronunciation, meaning, 
use, and spelling of words. Suzzallo gives the 
following excellent suggestions for training 
children in the use of the dictionary: 

1. Drill on the alphabet is given until it is 
mastered by the child. 

2. The child is sent to the dictionary to find 
simple words, the spelling of which he knows 
with different initial letters. 

3. The child is sent to the dictionary to look 
up words, the spelling of which he knows, be- 
ginning with the same initial letter. This will 
teach him that the initial letter alone does not 
determine the place of a word in an alphabeti- 
cal list. 

4. Words, the spelling of which is doubtful 
to the child, are given; and he is taught to scan 
the page until he finds them. 

5. Exercises are given to teach the child that 
the pronunciation or meaning will assist him in 
finding the word when the spelling is in doubt. 

6. Exercises are given to determine which is 
the preferred spelling. 

Exercises should be used to teach the child 
to know: 

1. Which is the preferred pronunciation. 

2. How to interpret diacritical marks through 
the key words. 

3. The meaning of accents. 

4. The abbreviations of parts of speech. 

5. How to select the appropriate meaning of 
a word after reading all of the meanings. 


VISUAL PRESENTATION 


Visual presentation is any form of presenta- 
tion where direct appeal is made to the eye. It 
is a superior method of teaching spelling. 


Vivid picturing cf the word includes the fol- 
lowing steps: 

1. Visualizing the word as a whole. 

2. Visualizing the word by syllables. 

38. Recognition of familiar and unfamiliar 
parts of the words. 

4. Comparison with similar words. 

5. Picking out the difficult parts. 


To present the word as a whole to the child, 
the teacher may place the daily spelling lesso 
on the blackboard so that the child incidentally 
sees the words during the day. Word cards 
placed on the blackboard ledge are valuable 
“silent teachers.” They may be made of tag 
board with the words printed or written with 
black crayon. When the words are presented 
by syllables, the space between the syllables 
should be small so that the child’s image of the 
whole word will not be destroyed. 

It is important that the child pick out the 
familiar, unfamiliar, and difficult parts of 
words. It attracts the child’s interest and 
lends variety. It makes the word more vivid. 
The words are written on the _ blackboard. 
The teacher asks the pupils to find words in 
words, as “lone-some” in lonesome; common 
families, as “een” in green; suffixes and pre- 
fixes, as “ing,” “to,” and “inter.” 

The unfamiliar part of the word is extremely 
important because it is the part that the child 
does not know. Hollingworth discovered that 
the middle and final syllables are the most 
difficult; that the beginning syllable takes care 
of itself because it is generally familiar to the 
child. These syllables should be stressed by the 
teacher when presenting new words. 


AUDITORY PRESENTATION 


Auditory presentation means the dictation in 
order of the letters in a word. It aids the child 
in learning to spell the word. Lay discovered, 
however, that it was only one-half as effective 
as visual presentation and only one-sixth as 
effective as copying. It is an aid in learning 
phonetic words because of the relation between 
the sound of the words and the order of the 
letters. 


USE OF WRITING IN PRESENTATION 


Copying the word is a good exercise for the 
child. As accuracy is very important, the child 
should have the model before him. The word 
should be copied two or three times, according 
to the difficulty. Attentive copying is valuable, 
mechanical copying is valueless. 


ORAL SPELLING 


Oral spelling has been discarded by many 
teachers because it is not the way the child 
needs to spell in real life. Other teachers 
neglect to have written drill on the spelling 
lesson. Perhaps a “middle ground” is prefer 
able. Oral spelling aids the child in learning 
the word; while if the child learns to spell the 
word permanently, he must learn it in its 
natural setting. 


DERIVED FORMS 


Dr. Ballou carried on an investigation in the 
Boston public schools to determine whether 
children found the spelling of derived forms 
difficult. He discovered that the spelling of 
even simple plurals and simple verbs ending 
“ing,” such as singing, was more difficult tha? 
the root forms already taught. Derived forms 
should be treated as new words. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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June Safety Calendar 


With a pantograph the teacher may enlarge this calendar on paper 
or on the blackboard and color it with bright colored crayons. 
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Our Federal Government—The Judicial Department 


HOLLIE LEE MASON, LLB. 


By 


r | | HE entire structure of our federal ju- 
dicial system rests upon Article III, 
Seetion 1, of the Constitution, which 
provides that: — 

The judicial power of the United States shall 
be vested in one Supreme Court, and in such in- 
ferior courts as the Congress may from time to 
time ordain and establish. The judges, both of 
the Supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their 
offices during good behavior, and shall, at stated 
times, receive for their services a compensation, 
which shall not be diminished during their con- 
tinuance in office. 

This provision created the Supreme Court, 

and clothed Congress with authority to or- 

dain and establish “inferior” courts from 
time to time. 

The federal judiciary thus established is 
independent within the scope of its own 
proper functions; that is, it has supreme 
power in certain designated fields. It has, 
however, no authority to encroach upon 
the powers delegated to the legislative and 
executive departments of the government. 
Neither of these departments can be ham- 
pered by the judiciary in the exercise of 
the powers granted to them by the Consti- 
tution and the laws of the United States 
made in pursuance thereof. The acts of 
both, when performed, are subject to re- 
view by the judiciary in certain cases. In 
such review the feceral judiciary can only 
inquire whether the means employed in the 
execution of a power was contrary to the 
Constitution. The courts are not empow- 
ered to make such inquiries upon their own 
motion.’ They can be made only when the 
question arises in a case which involves the 
rights and interests of persons actually con- 
cerned in a lawsuit. 

All judges of our federal courts are ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. They hold their offices dur- 
ing good behavior, and cannot be removed 
except upon impeachment. Congress de- 
termines the number of judges who shall 
constitute the Supreme Court, and creates 
such other courts as may appear to be 
necessary and proper for disposing of fed- 
eral legal business. Thus it will be seen 
that our federal courts are very largely 
under the control of Congress. While it is 
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true that Congress has no power to remove 
the judges of the courts, except through 
impeachment proceedings, it has the au- 
thority to abolish all federal courts save the 
Supreme Court itself, and may reduce even 
its membership, by declaring that upon the 
death, resignation, retirement, or removal 
of any judge of that Court, the particular 
judgeship which such member held shall 
cease to exist. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
the highest court in the federal judicial 
system, is at present composed of one Chief 
Justice, William Howard Taft, and eight 
Associate Justices. The photograph at the 
lower left-hand corner of the page shows 
the members of the Supreme Court, as fol- 
lows: standing, left to right, Associate Jus- 
tices Edward Terry Sanford, George Suth- 
erland, Pierce Butler, and Harlan Fiske 


Stone; seated, left to right, Associate Jus- 


tices James Clark McReynolds, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Chief Justice William 
Howard Taft, Associate Justices Willis 
Van Devanter, and Louis Dembitz Bran- 
deis. The Chief Justice receives a salary 
of $15,000 a year, and the Associate Jus- 
tices each receive $14,500 a year. 

The sessions of the Supreme Court are 
held usually from October to May. A room 
in the Capitol, almost immediately under 
the dome, on the same floor as the cham- 
bers of the Senate and the House, is used for 
meetings of the Court. At least six judges 
must attend each trial, and decisions are by 
majority vote of the judges present. It is 
a sight to fill the average individual with 
awe to witness the members of the Su- 
preme Court, dressed in their ample robes 
of midnight hue, file into the chamber to 
take their seats at noon each day that the 
Court is in session. 


In every case that comes before the Court, 
each member carefully examines the facts, 
as well as the arguments of the attorneys, 
and applies thereto what he considers to be 
the law applicable to such a state of facts, 
When each judge has done this inde. 
pendently of the other members of the 
Court, all the judges are assembled in con- 
ference and the different points at issue in 
the case are thoroughly discussed. A de. 
cision as to the disposition of the case hay- 
ing been reached, the Chief Justice either 
writes the opinion of the Court himself or 
requests one of the Associate Justices to do 
so, that is, to prepare the opinion expressed 
in conference by a majority of the Court 
upon the issues involved. After the opinion 
has been prepared, it is gone over carefully 
by all the judges, revised, printed, and 
placed on record, at which time it repre- 
sents the final conclusion of the Court. 
Sometimes a member of the Court may 
agree with the conclusion reached by the 
majority in deciding a case, but may not 
agree with the reasoning upon which such 
conclusion is based. In such an event he 
may, and often does, prepare an opinion of 
his own, setting forth his reasons for com- 
ing to that conclusion. 

In cases where the conclusion of the 
Court is not concurred in by all the men- 
bers, it is the practice for the minority to 
prepare and deliver a dissenting opinion in 
which their reasons for not holding with 
the majority of the Court are set forth. 
Each dissenting judge may prepare his own 
opinion, or one may write the opinion for 
all. 

The Constitution (Art. ITI, Sect. 2, Clause 
1) provides that :— 

The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in 
law and equity, arising under this Constitution, 
the laws of the United States, and treaties made, 
or which shall be made, under their authority; 
to all cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers, and consuls; to all cases of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction; to controversies to 
which the United States shall be a party; to con- 
troversies between two or more States; between 
a State and citizens of another State; between 
citizens of different States; between citizens 0 
the same State claiming lands under grants of 
different States; and between a State, or the 


citizens thereof, and foreign States, citizens, oF 
subjects. (Continued on page 83) 
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Kate Greenaway—Who Pictured Happy Childhood 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


ILLUSTRATION BY MABEL BETSY HiLL 


WO children in sunbonnets and print 

frocks were busily picking up tiny 

white pebbles and putting them into 

two round purple and white baskets. 
They were plump, rosy little folk amusing 
themselves like hundreds of other children 
of their age, but there was something un- 
usual about one of these little girls. Fifty 
years later, she could remember that the 
little baskets were purple and 
white, and that it was a pink cot- 
ton frock and a white sunbonnet 
that she wore that day when she 
was barely three years old. 

Baby Kate loved beautiful 
things, especially colors. Her 
dark eyes were open to all the 
color beauties of her little world 
—the pink moss roses and purple 
phlox in the cottage garden, the 
crimson poppies in the meadow, 
the blue forget-me-nots by the 
mill stream, little John’s pale- 
blue frock, and her own gray 
squirrei muff. She never forgot 
the color of anything. 

As she grew older, Kate tried 
to put down upon paper with her 
paintbrush some of the things 
that seemed beautiful to her. 
Perhaps you may own, or at any 
rate may have seen, a picture book 
called Under the Window, filled 
with quaint, gay little figures, the 
girls in big bonnets and short- 
waisted frocks, the boys in high- 
belted long trousers and little 
found hats. The pictures and the 
Verses that go with them were 
Made by Kate Greenaway, the 
little girl who always remem- 
bered colors. So famous did her 
sunbonneted and_ round-hatted 
girls and boys become that every- 
body knew and talked about 
“Kate Greenaway” figures. Lit- 
tle girls and boys of the time even 

d dresses and suits made in 
What was called the “Kate Green- 


away” style. Her pictures of charmingly 
realistic children, dressed in the quaint cos- 
tumes of an earlier day, seem to embody 
the very spirit of happy childhood. 

Kate Greenaway was born in Hoxton, a 
part of London, England, March 17, 1846, 
but she did not have to pass all her child- 
hood in the city. When less than a year 
old, she was taken to visit a great-aunt, 
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Kate Greenaway 


Who always remembered colors. 

Who found the happy side of life. 
Whose quaint pictures of children made*her famous. 
Who enjoyed the friendship of John Ruskin. 


who lived in a beautiful country village 
called Rolleston. During the visit, Mrs. 
Greenaway fell very ill, and the baby was 
intrusted to a former servant of the family, 
a cheerful energetic woman, who had mar- 
ried a farmer and was living close by. 
Their cottage became little Kate’s second 
home. She loved the farmer and his wife 
dearly, and often paid them visits later in 
her life. 

The garden, with its snap- 
dragons and larkspurs and many 
brilliant colors, was a great de- 
light to little Kate, but she loved 
the wild flowers even better. She 
knew all that grew near by, and 
had a name of her own for each 
of them. It was an adventure to 
walk through the fields, and to 
look for the pansies and crimson 
poppies that grew there. The 
pictures which she painted later 
almost always give a glimpse of 
a garden or a bit of meadow. 

After a while, Kate was taken 
back to her home in London. Up 
to this time the Greenaways had 
lived very comfortably. John 
Greenaway, Kate’s father, was 
an engraver of the wooden blocks 
that were used in reproducing 
pictures. He also drew pictures 
himself, and was often employed 
to make special illustrations for 
the papers. However, a firm for 
which he had done a great deal 
of engraving failed, and he was 
never paid. While he was look- 
ing for work, Mrs. Greenaway 
courageously opened a_ shop, 
where she sold lace, children’s 
dresses, and fancy goods. She 
was very successful and the 
family soon moved to a larger 
house and shop. 

Although Kate loved the coun- 
try, the city also was full of de- 
lights for her. The truth was 


(Continued on page 71) 
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MOTHER GOOSE HEALTH POSTER 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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Directions: Yellow-haired Bobby 
wears a white nightie. The wood- 
work and the chair are old ivory; the 
sky a soft blue, not too dark, with a 


Bobby Shafto from the sea 

| Came one day to visit me, 
He always early went to bed, 
And opened windows, for he said 

\\ That early hours kept one “in trim,” 
And fresh night air was good for 
him. 

And in the morning Bob would sing, 
“I’m ready now for anything!” 


yellow moon and star. A little red 
added to both blue and yellow will 
soften the colors. The ship has a red 
hull, cream sails, and blue pennants. 
Bobby’s smock on the. chair is blue; 
the elephant is white or cream with 
red and blue decoration. Mount on 
a strip of gray oatmeal wall paper 
36 inches by 15 inches, using a strip 
of green 36 inches by 4 inches for the 
floor. 











Instructor Poster Patterns—Books I and II. Each book contains 30 large sized patterns, including 20 Mother Goose subjects. Each book, 80 cents, postpaid. Story-Book Pos- 
ter Patterns. Contains 20 double-page patterns, each illustrating a well-known story. 80 cents, postpaid. Health Poster Patterns. Contains 10 double-page patterns, each 
illustrating a health rule. 80 cents, postpaid. {F. A. Owen Publishing Company.] 
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Helping the Subnormal Child 


# subnormal or retarded children 
who are unable to keep up with 
the other pupils in the regular 
school grades. This subnormal- 
| ity is of two general types: (1) 
i There are the children who are 
i behind their grade in one or more 
subjects; (2) There are others 
for whom little can be done in 
regular grade work, but who are far from being 
feeble-minded. 

This retardation is due to various causes; 
umong them being heredity, physical handicaps, 
und poor homes—homes where there is neither 
sympathy nor understanding. If such retarded 
children are given a chance soon enough, there is 
every possibility of making useful and happy cit- 
izens of them. When a child is a whole year be- 
hind his grade, it is time to look into the matter. 
When he is two years behind, the situation is 
vetting serious. If this retardation is allowed 
to continue into the early teens, the case is often 
hopeless. 

To help such subnormal children, the experi- 
ment of the ungraded room is being successfully 
tried in a number of places. Concordia, Kansas, 
has such a room, in charge of Miss Ruth Miller. 
Perhaps the story of what is being done there 
will give a better idea of the work than will a 
mere exposition of it. 

The average enrollment in Miss Miller’s room 
is sixteen. The children are taken from the other 
grades, and so wisely and sympathetically is the 
work handled that children consider it an honor, 
instead of a stigma, to be sent there. At the be- 
ginning of the current school year one bright 
und wholly normal boy accosted Miss Miller. 
“Say,” he exclaimed, “I want to come to your 
room. How do you get in?” Miss Miller was at 
a loss for an answer. She could not tell him that 
the only way he could get in was to fail in most, 
or all, of his subjects. One little girl came at 
least twenty times to the teacher, 
begging to be allowed to come to 
the ungraded room. 

When the child is behind his 
grade in certain subjects only, he 
is given special instruction in 
those subjects and usually he is 
able to go back to his grade in a 
few months. However, when the 
child is truly subnormal, stress 
is laid upon handwork, or on any 
kind of work for which the pu- 
pil seems to have predilection, 
and such additional instruction 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and kindred subjects as seems 
advisable is given. 

One boy had no interest in 
learning to read. The stories in 
the primers and readers bored 
him. He would not try to learn. 
Miss Miller wrote a special story 
for him, told him enough of it to 
arouse his attention, and set him 
to work. Coming back to him in ba 
a few minutes she found him 
idling. “Don’t you want to learn 
to read that story?” she asked. 
He made a wry face. “I don’t 
like it,” he said. Then he added, 
“Say, do you know my cat is 
about dead?” Miss Miller was 
all sympathy. She called an- 
other boy who could not study a 
regular spelling lesson for two 
minutes without going to sleep, 
but who so dearly loved to paint 
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pictures that he would stand at a table painting 
for a half day without a trace of drowsiness. 

“Joe says his cat is about dead,” she told him. 
“Have him tell you what the cat looks like, and 
you draw its picture for him.” 

Soon the two boys were happily at work. When 
the picture was done, Miss Miller said, “How 
would it be if we made a story about the cat?” 

The result was a creditable reading and writ- 
ing lesson about the sick cat. Joe was interested 
in that story, and worked hard on it. 

The sale of handwork is one of the big events 
of the year in the ungraded room. The children 
act as salesmen and cashier, and how their faces 
beam as they greet their customers! They are 
given preparatory training for this sale, at which 
time children from the regular grades come as 
“practice” customers—and they come enviously, 
for they would like to be in on the fun. The lat- 
ter are heartily appreciative of the excellent dis- 
play. “Gee!” one is likely to hear, “did you do 
that? Honest Injun?” And, of course, remarks 
such as these always bring added smiles to the 
faces of the children behind the counter. 

Real money is used at these practice sales, and 
real problems in arithmetic are worked out. The 
little salesmen make out real sales slips and the 
cashier really makes change. Thus they are all 
ready to perform the work creditably when the 
sale is actually opened to the public. 

With the money from these sales, the children 
have bought much needed equipment. A phono- 
graph has come to them in this way and brought 
much happiness; a hand loom, too, has proved of 
practical value. They make rag rugs for sale, 
and most of the girls have made themselves rugs 
for their own rooms at home. 

Miss Miller felt that the ungraded room ought 
to have a kitchen, and so she obtained permission 
to clean out a junk room in the building, and with 
the children’s aid transformed it into a kitchen. 
With money obained from the sales, the children 
bought alabastine, and the boys put it on the 





(Glhere is nothing good or glorious 
which war has brought forth in human 
nature which peace may not produce 
more richly and more permanently. 

hen we cease to think of 
the negative of war, and think of war 
--then shall shine 
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walls. They purchased material for curtains, 
and the girls made them. Broken benches, chairs, 
and tables were gathered together and glued and 
mended. Even a serving table which would seat 
eight was acquired, and at it, each day, the chil- 
dren who are most undernourished eat one cor- 
rectly balanced meal which is cooked and served 
by the others. The boy who went to sleep over 4 
spelling lesson but who had real artistic ability 
painted and decorated all this furniture most at- 
tractively. 

On Friday this kitchen is thoroughly cleaned, 
“I chanced to go in one Friday,” said Miss Miller, 
“just as the girl who was mopping the floor 
straightened up to regard her work with satis. 
faction. ‘My!’ she exclaimed, ‘I’d like to stay 
here always.’ A lump rose in my throat. I knew 
the kind of home she came from, and understood 
perfectly why she would have liked to stay there 
always.” 

One boy of seventeen was in this room for a 
time. He had been unable to keep up with the 
pupils in the regular grades, even those much 
younger than he, yet he showed real mechanical 
ability. Miss Miller asked him to make a towel 
rack for her, specifying how it should be made, 
When she returned to him he was not following 
her directions but was making a rack according 
to his own ideas. “You’re not making that as I 
asked you to,” she reminded him. Embarrassed, 
the boy stood first on one foot, then on the other. 
“T’ll make yours, Miss Miller, honest I will, but 
please let me make this one first.” Of course, 
permission was given, and the idea he worked out 
was so much superior to the teacher’s that there 
was no comparison. Elated by his success, he 
tried out other original ideas. Soon, however, he 
had to leave, for he was too old to stay in the un- 
graded room. Since leaving school he has tried 
job after job—unable to hold any of them. If he 
could have been put in such a room when he was 
ten, instead of at the age of seventeen, he might 
at least have been fitted to earn his own living. 

The ungraded room is a real 
forward step in education. It 
gives the hitherto neglected sub- 
normal child—neglected neces- 
sarily in the regular grades be- 
cause he is unable to keep up 
with the others—his chance. 
There are only three reasons 
why it is not more generally 
tried out. 

The first is the question of ex- 
pense. That may be taken care 
of as at Concordia where the 
sale of the children’s handwork 
covers all additional expense 
except the teacher’s salary. The 
second reason, the fact that par- 
ents resent the classification of 
their children as subnormal, 8 
beginning to fade away in the 
light of experience. When it 
was decided to set up an Ul 
graded room in another Kansas 
town, a woman member of th 
school board was sent to inter- 
view the parents of retarde: 
children listed for that room. 
“Can’t we have such a scho 
right away?” many of the at 
ents said. Others who at first 
resented the classification quick- 
ly came to see it as an opportu: 
nity for their children. The 
third and last reason is the lack 
of really competent teachers. 
Not every teacher can handle 4! 
ungraded room successfully. 
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The Canadian Rockies 


By F. L. DUMOND 


Curator of Education, Keni Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


HE Rocky Mountains, thrusting their 

gigantic barrier between the Great 

Central Plains and the restless waves 

of the Pacific Ocean, extend north of 
the boundary of the United States, far up in- 
to western Canada. The Canadian Rockies, 
with which we are at present concerned, 
form the northern part of that great moun- 
tain system which stretches from the tip of 
South Ameri¢a to the Arctic Ocean. Just 
north of the United States they are about 
eight hundred miles across, while at the Arc- 
tic slope thirteen hundred miles away, they 
are less than half as wide. 

Because of the more northern location, the 
summits have more snowfields and glaciers 
on them than do mountains of corresponding 
hight in our country. Hundreds of deep- 
blue lakes and countless dashing streams of 
cold, clear, sparkling water are to be found 
in all that vast region. In the somber for- 
ests that grow wherever there is sufficient 
soil and moisture, bear, elk, moose, deer, and 
many other animals make their homes, while 
wild goats and sheep look down from the 
rocky slopes. Gay flowers bloom in the val- 
leys, and birds which speed on tiny wings 
over our land find there suitable conditions 
for raising their young. 

The great plains of Canada, extending 
from Winnipeg westward eight hundred 
miles to the foothills of the Rocky Mountains, 
form one of the most fertile areas in the 
world. Millions of bushels of wheat, oats, 
harley, and other crops are grown here. The 
rainfall of the region comes from clouds 
borne inland from the Pacific Ocean, but 
they lose so much of their moisture in pass- 
ing over the mountains that in order to grow 
crops successfully on the fertile land east of 
the Rockies, irrigation must be used. Large 
dams are constructed across the rivers, hold- 





Photo by M. E. Owen 
Lake Moraine in the Valley of the Ten Peaks 


Ing back sufficient water to flood the culti- 
Vated fields when necessary during the grow- 
Mg season. 

At Calgary, on the western edge of the 
Prairie, the level land changes to rolling 
‘ountry, and in the distance the mountains 
themselves can be seen, with bright patches 
of snow on their summits. Although appar- 








Photo by F. L. DuMond 
Valley of Bow River at Banff 


ently not very high, they seem very near, 
because of the clearness of the atmosphere. 
It is hard to realize that they are more than 
fifty miles away. The grass-covered foothills 
become higher and higher as one nears the 
mountains. Few trees grow on them, and 
they are too steep to till. Sheep-raising is 
the principal industry, and thousands of 
the agile animals feed on the grassy slopes. 

The Rocky Mountains are the very back- 
bone of the continent—great masses of rock 
on whose steep sides even hardy forest trees 
can gain no foothold. Were it not for the 
Bow River, which in unrecorded ages has 
worn away the obstructions in its path, it 
would be impossible to reach the Pacific 
coast. At a place where the Bow River has 
widened its valley, Banff, famous for its hot 
sulphur springs, is situated. The region 
abounds in a most pleasing combination of 
lakes and mountains. Trails and roads lead 
off into a maze of attractive scenery, and 
there is an unlimited field for boating, swim- 
ming, riding, fishing, and mountain- 
climbing. 

Thirty-five miles from Banff, Lake Louise 
lies hidden in the mountains. Its water of 
deepest blue reflects the beauty of the encir- 
cling forest and cliffs and the great glacier- 
covered wall which rises high on the opposite 
side. Lake Louise is considered one of the 
most perfect gems of scenery in the world. 
Those who have visited the famed mountains 
of Switzerland find that the mountains of 
Canada are every bit as beautiful. Every 











Photo by F. L. DuMond 
The Canadian Rockies from Lake Atlin 
North British Columbia 


year many travelers from foreign lands 
come to see the magnificent scenery in the 
so-called “Switzerland of America.” As it 
takes twenty-four hours for trains to cross 
the Canadian Rockies and only five hours for 
them to cross the Swiss Alps, it is evident 
that the American Switzerland is by far the 
vaster of the two. It would take years of 
camping and tramping in the mountains of 
western Canada to give one even a general 
familiarity with this rugged country. 

Trails and roads extend from Lake Louise, 
making accessible additional lake, valley, and 
mountain scenery, such as the Valley of the 
Ten Peaks, where there are ten mountains, 
each over ten thousand feet in elevation. A 
delightful trip can be had by climbing the 
trail near the hotel, ascending gradually over 
a thousand feet, to the Lakes in the Clouds— 
Mirror Lake and Lake Agnes, which are like 
jewels clasped to the bosom of the mountain. 

Six miles west of Lake Louise is the Con- 
tinental Divide, which separates the head- 
waters of the streams draining the region, 
some ultimately reaching the Atlantic, others 
the Pacific Ocean. West of the divide is the 
valley of the Yoho River where a number of 
beautiful waterfalls harmonize with their 
mountain background. This is also an excel- 
lent region for exploring and tramping. 
Great mountain masses at close range blot 
out the sky, while here and there distant 
peaks rear their heads higher than the rest 
along the dim and distant horizon. 

Farther north lie vast wildernesses of lake 
and mountain and forest, higher peaks, and 
greater snow and ice fields. Jasper National 
Park is one bit of this wilderness. It is a 
region which is visited by great numbers of 
lovers of solitude and the wild life of the 
mountains. 

Still farther to the north we come to the 











Photo by M. E. Owen 
Mirror Lake and Lake Louise 


Atlin District, of which I spoke in the arti- 
cle, “Getting Acquainted with a Glacier.” 
From this point and extending over into 
Yukon territory, the Canadian Rockies be- 
come lower, until, as rounded treeless hills, 
they approach the Arctic slope and gently 
merge into the ocean. This most northern 
(Continued on page 73) 
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Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


ERHAPS some of us are going to camp 

for a period during the summer vacation. 

If so, a knowledge of food preparation will 

be most helpful, for the meals at camp, like 
those at school and at home, should furnish what 
the growing child needs. Whether served at 
camp, school, or home, the lunch should include 
milk, eggs, cereals, fresh vegetables, and fruits, 
all of which are quite easily obtained during the 
summer. 

The picnic is a very popular form of entertain- 
ment. Sandwiches are often the most substan- 
tial part of the meal. Great care should be taken 
when making sandwiches to prepare them so that 
they will be tasty, will carry well, and will look 
attractive when served. The filling, whether it 
be butter alone, or butter with something added, 
should be spread over the entire slice of bread. 
Although the filling should come to the edge of 
the bread, it should not ooze out, as this would 
make the sandwich unattractive and hard to 
handle. 

Fillings for sandwiches should be chosen with 
regard to the length of time that the sandwich 
must be prepared before it is eaten and also as 
to whether or not it will soak into the bread. 
Sandwiches should be wrapped in oiled paper, 
thus keeping them from drying and from acquir- 
ing the taste and odor of fruit and other food in 
the lunch. 

All measurements in these recipes are level. A 
cupful means a measure of one-half pint. To 
serve more or less than twenty, multiply or 
divide the recipe by the proportional part of 
twenty according to the number of pupils in your 
school. 


CREAMED FRESH ASPARAGUS ON TOAST 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 
Recipe: 


3 large bunches asparagus, or 6 pounds 
2 tablespoons salt 
1 cup butter 
1 cup flour 
2 quarts milk 
A few dashes pepper 
20 slices bread (1% loaves) 
Utensils Needed: 


paring knife 

six-quart saucepan and cover 
tablespoon 

measuring cup 

three-quart double boiler 
toaster 


eee 


Cut the tough ends from the asparagus stalks. 
Wash the stalks, cut them in pieces about two 
inches long, and put them into a saucepan con- 
taining boiling water; cover. After the aspara- 
gus has been boiling about ten minutes, add one 
tablespoon salt and continue to cook the vegetable 
until it is tender and soft. It will need to boil 
about twenty minutes. 

While the asparagus is cooking, make two 
quarts of white sauce in a double boiler. Melt 
the butter, and add the flour, stirring to keep it 
smooth. Add the milk and cook the mixture until 
it has thickened and does not taste of the flour. 
Add one tablespoon salt and a few dashes of 
pepper; taste. Add more seasoning if needed. 
Drain off the water from the asparagus and add 
the sauce. Toast the bread, and serve some 
creamed asparagus on each slice of toast. 


PEACH AND PEAR SALAD 
Twenty portions 


Recipe: 


2 heads lettuce 

2 No. 3 cans peaches 
2 No. 3 cans pears 
% cup vinegar 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Utensils Needed: 


paring knife 
dish pan 

clean towel 
can opener 
bowls 

strainer 
measuring cup 
tablespoon 


ee ee Ree ed es 





Illenus forJune 


Creamed Fresh Asparagus 
on Toast 
Roll and Butter 
Peach and Pear Salad 
Butterscotch Pudding 
Milk or Cocoa 


Split Pea Loaf, Tomato Sauce 
Whole Wheat Bread 
Butter Sandwich 
Watercress 
Cottage Cheese Salad 
Fresh Strawberry Ice Cream 
Sliced Fresh Pineapple 



















OO act ae 
Say ree aR, “ad ? .S 


cae sas 


Separate the lettuce and wash it, removing any 
undesirable part. Let it stand in cold water 
awhile to crisp if you have no ice box in which to 
crisp it. Remove the lettuce from the water and 
place it in a clean towel to finish crisping and to 
drain. Open the cans of fruit and drain the 
juice through a strainer into a bowl. Let the 
fruit stand in the air awhile to aérate. Over 
each serving of salad pour two tablespoons of 
dressing, made by adding one-fourth cup of 
vinegar to the peach and pear juice. 


BUTTERSCOTCH PUDDING 
Twenty portions of one-half cup each 


Recipe: 


7 cups milk 

1% cups flour 

7 tablespoons cornstarch 

4% cups brown sugar 

10 eggs 

1 cup butter 

% tablespoon salt 

1% tablespoons vanilla 

1 cup fine granulated sugar or powdered sugar 
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Utensils Needed: 


1 measuring cup 

1 four-quart double boiler 
1 tablespoon 

1 small bowl 

1 large bowl 

1 four-quart dripping pan 
1 egg beater 


Put six cups of milk into a double boiler to 
scald. Put the flour and cornstarch into a small 
bowl and stir the remaining cup of milk into it, 
When the milk is scalded, add the sugar and the 
mixture in the bowl, and stir. Cook this mixture 
until it is thick and does not taste of cornstarch, 
stirring occasionally to keep it smooth. Separate 
the yolks and the whites of the eggs. Add the 
yolks and the butter, and cook the mixture for 
three minutes. The pudding will be quite thick, 
Remove it from over the hot water and add the 
salt and vanilla. Pour the pudding into a drip. 
ping pan which has been rinsed with cold water, 

Make a meringue by beating the egg whites 
until they are stiff, but not dry, and adding the 
sugar, beating while you add it. Spread the 
meringue over the pudding and put it into a 
moderate oven to brown the meringue. Chill 
and serve. You may serve this pudding very at- 
tractively by marking the contents of the pan in 
twenty portions and serving one square as a por- 
tion. Be sure to serve meringue on each portion, 


Spirit PEA LOAF 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 
Recipe: 


1% quarts split peas 

% cup butter 

2 large onions 

5 eggs 

1 No. % can pimientos 

1 quart soft bread crumbs (% loaf) 
2 tablespoons salt 

2 tablespoons chopped parsley 


Utensils Needed: 


quart measure 
four-quart saucepan and cover 
strainer 

bowls 

four-quart dripping pan 
tablespoon 

measuring cup 

paring knife 

chopping knife and bowl 
small frying pan 

egg beater 

can opener 


Ree ee ee DOR 


Wash the split peas, put them into a saucepa), 
and cover them with water. Let them soak over: 
night. In the morning drain off the water, 
cover the peas with cold water, and bring them 
slowly to the boiling point. Let them cook slow 
until they are soft; it will take about two hours. 
Save the water which is drained from the cooked 
peas. 

Grease a dripping pan with a little of the but: 
ter. Peel and chop the onions quite fine and c00: 
them in the remaining butter in a frying Ppa! 
until they are soft and yellow. Beat the egg 
and chop the pimientos. To the peas add th: 
cooked onion, beaten eggs, chopped pimientos 
bread crumbs, salt, and chopped parsley, and stl! 
to combine. Add enough of the water which w 
drained from the peas to make the mixture moist; 
it will take about two cups. 

Place the mixture in the greased dripping P” 
and bake it in a moderate oven from twell! 
minutes to a half hour, or until it is slight! 





browned on the top and a pointed knife will com 
out clean when inserted. Serve hot with tomato 


sauce, ; 
(Continued on page 74) 
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The Green Duck 


WHY THE CHILDREN LEFT NO RUBBISH IN THE PARK 
By: VIRGINIA STRAIGHT 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 
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very happy one bright June morning. They 
had come to the park for a picnic with Rose- 
mary and Roger’s cousin Helen. 

“What a fine day for our picnic!” exclaimed 
Roger. 

“Everything is so beautiful!” cried Rosemary. 

“The water in the lake dances and sparkles,” added 
Margery. 

“The trees are so fresh and green,” said Ted. 

“Where shall we eat?” asked Cousin Helen. “I will 
give a prize to the one who finds the prettiest spot.” 

The children scattered, running along one leafy 
path after another. They all came back to Cousin 
Helen to report. 

“T found a beautiful place with a rustic seat,” an- 
nounced Ted, “but someone has cut initials all over 
the seat.” 

“I found a very pretty spot with a mossy log in it, 
but some picnickers have left egg shells and paper 
boxes on the grass,” cried Rosemary. 


Te four little friends of Primrose Place were 





Cousin Helen liked the place that Margery chose 
under a big oak tree, but the bark of the tree had 
been hacked and cut, and the ground was strewn 
with newspapers. 

Roger found a pretty spot on the shore of the 
sparkling lake. As he stood looking at the ducks 
drifting about the lake or diving into the water, he 
said half aloud: “This would have been a good place 
to spread our picnic feast if someone had not littered 
the grass with scraps.” 

One of the ducks, a handsome green one, swam 
close to the shore, and, cocking a beady eye at Roger, 
said, “Why not clean it up?” Then he disappeared, 
headfirst, into the water. 

Roger stared at the circle of ripples that the green 
duck had left behind. 

“Clean up! clean up!” quacked the duck, coming 
up in another place and disappearing again. 

Roger called to the other children. 





“This would be a beautiful place for our picnic,” 
he explained, “if we would clean it up.” , 

The children began to gather up the torn papers 
and scraps of lunch and threw them into the waste 
can. In a very short time the place was clean and 
tidy. 

This is an ideal spot,” declared Cousin Helen, as 
she looked at the fresh grass, the dancing blue water 
of the lake, and the beautiful green duck bobbing up 
and down. “Each of you children deserves a prize, 
but as I have only one, you will have to divide it. 
Luckily, it is a box of candy.” 

The four little friends had a jolly picnic that June 
day. When they were ready to go home, they gath- 
ered up all of their papers and their scraps, and left 
the place as neat as they would have liked to find it. 
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Phonetics: The Backbone of Reading—X 


7Y this time phonetics should be so 
much a part of the process of 
reading that the children need 
no urging to use it. Because of 
their mastery of the mechanics 
1 of reading they should have dis- 
covered the joys of the world of 
books, and be plunging avidly 
{ into the literature available at 
reference table and library. 

They have been given the consonant sounds, the 
most simple vowel sounds, and the most com- 
monly occurring digraphs and phonograms, and 
the diphthongs. Little that is new will be pre- 








two years. The principal thing will be drill up- 
on, and application of, what they have learned 
during the first year. There remain to be taught 
the finer shadings of the vowel sounds, and the 
more difficult and unusual phonograms, digraphs, 
and equivalents. 

Suggested advance work for June: a@ as in 
urm; prefixes and endings; initial blend; useless 
letters; unruly words; possibly syllables and ac- 
cent. 

The first-grade teacher probably will have one 
class which will need to be given all that is sug- 
vested in the above brief outline for this month 

if that keen class has not apparently taught it- 
self those things already—in order to keep it in- 
terested up to the close of the year. But she will 
have one or two other classes for whom the above 
suggestions should be put forward into the sec- 
ond year. These slower classes will have all they 
can do to cover what has been indicated in pre- 
vious articles. 

PRESENTING A AS IN ARM 

Introduce this to the children as 
the cry we give when we are sur- 
prised: Ah. They are also familiar 
with it in some of the school yells: 


By MAE FOSTER JAY 


curring blends, such as sl, dr, br, pr, st, bl. 

With one blend fixed in their minds, see how 
instantaneously they can pronounce a word which 
you complete upon the blackboard: for example, 
sl-ap; sl-ing; sl-ow; sl-ate; sl-ed. 


PREFIXES 


Another way to expedite the process of sound- 
ing words is to train the children to recognize 
prefixes and endings at a glance, so that, instead 
of stopping to sound them, they will prefix or 
affix them without hesitation to the word to 
which they are attached. 

Try, in presenting prefixes, to give the child 
their meaning. For instance, hand him a paper. 
Ask him to fold it, writing the word. Now, 
(writing the word) ask him to unfold it. Ask 
him to refold it. To tie his shoe lace. To untie 
it. To retie it. To turn. To return. 

Another advantage in the child’s recognizing 
the prefix at a glance is that it saves him from 
trying to combine the vowel in it with the follow- 
ing consonant. Seeing the word become, for in- 
stance, a child will often sound his b, then the 
phonogram ec. Write upon the board came, 
come, cause, hind, low. Ask the children to make 
them say became, become, because, behind, below. 
This gives them the idea of the prefix before the 
main word. 

Drill upon the most commonly used prefixes: 
de, be, re, un, ex, in, dis, con. 


ENDINGS 


Similarly, drill the children to know at a 
glance the endings which they encounter con- 
stantly: s; es; ful; ed as éd, as d, and as ft; less; 
ness; ly. Help them to acquire the habit of look- 
ing first for the main word in the larger word 





Rah! Let them sound words in 
which it occurs, such as father, 
farmer, farther, arm. Recall that 


the short o had this same sound. 

Review all the sounds of a so far 
presented The child should be able 
to name them without hesitation, 4, 
a, i, a. He need not be given the 
diacritical markings for the last 
two, because they can be placed in a 
column with equivalents. All that 
we do toward teaching a and 4 in 
this grade is to prepare the children 
for later introduction of the sounds 
by trying to instill in them the habit 
of correct pronunciation of such 
words as ask, path, care. 


INITIAL BLEND 


Tell the children that they are so 
familiar with all the little consonant 
folk they no longer need to name 
each one separately and slowly, es- 
pecially when two of them come at 
the beginning of a word, but should 
name two almost at once. For ex- 
ample, in the blend sw, they should 
not say s, w, but should run the 
sounds together, without taking any 
breath in between, making almost 
one sound. Mention that the first 
sound glides quickly into the second, 
as in diphthongs. Show them the 
advantage of this—the more they 





When June Holds Court 
$ 


A lovely queen is holding court 
For thirty long, bright days, 
The blue sky is her canopy 
O’er which the sunlight plays. 


She steps upon a carpet soft 
As velvet, thick and green, 

And every morning ‘round are strewn 
Dewdrops of rainbow sheen. 


Her harpist is sweet Bobolink 
Who bubbles liquid notes, 

While here and there ‘mong daisies white 
Burst songs from many throats. 


The roses come dressed in their best 
Bound not to miss the sport, 

For it is such a happy time 
When June is holding court. 


—CLARISSA M. BAILEY 


which is troubling them; to realize that it is 
often a short-cut to look through an entire word 
for helpers before starting to sound. Show them 
how words are built up. For instance, write care 
upon the blackboard. Develop care ful; care 
ful ly; care less; care less ness; care ful ness. 

As they watch, add endings to familiar words, 
as ly to sweet, slow, swift, proud, letting them 
tell what new word is made with the old one as 
foundation. 


UNRULY WorpDs 


That the children may not be discouraged in 
their independent reading during the summer if 
they fail to recognize a word by sounding, ex- 
plain, if you have not before, that there are ever 
so many unruly words—words which have no re- 
gard for the laws. There are have, and come, 
and love, for example. Ask the children to pro- 
nounce these according to the rule for the vowel 
preceding silent e. They will see that these 
words disregard the rule. “You may come across 
words when you are reading to yourself this sum- 
mer which you cannot sound according to rule, 
They are unruly. Do not be discouraged: ask 
someone to tell you what they are. That is the 
only way any of us can learn them.” 


SILENT, USELESS, LETTERS 


The children will find it interesting to learn 
that words may contain letters which are both 
silent and useless—such words as often, toward, 
debt, write, limb, guest. 


SYLLABLES 


Ask the children to listen to the strokes of the 
clock as it tells the hour. “How many strokes 
were there? Listen, as I say a word, and tell me 
how many strokes of my voice you 
hear. June. How many in this 
word, summer? Summertime? Ge- 
ranium? JI will write these words 
upon the blackboard, dividing them 
into syllables, just as my voice does. 
Each little part that you see, and 
hear, is called a syllable. June is a 
word of one syllable. Summer is a 
word of how many syllables? Sum 
mertime? Geranium? 


ACCENT 


“As we listen to the phonograph, 
will you softly clap the time? Is it 
two-part or three-part time? I no- 
tice that you make one beat stronger 
than the others, or, as we often say, 
you accent one beat. Have you ever 
noticed that words, too, have accent? 
Our voices are not monotonous when 


G 


¢J 


(ey we speak, like the strokes of a clock, 
NF because we stress some parts of our 
a\ words more than others. What part 
° of this word is accented: daisy? 
Show me, by a loud and soft clap, 

7 which beat is accented. Show me if 
iN this word, nasturtium; in this one, 


until. It makes words more musical 
to accent one syllable, just as it 
makes better music when we accent 
one beat of the measure. Name the 
objects I touch, and notice where you 
put the accent each time. Each word 
has its proper place for accent, you 
see. It wouldn’t be correct to say 
ta-ble’ or e’lec-tric.” ; 

Hereafter, aid the children 1 
sounding new words by telling them 


Cc 


_ 








can blend their sounds together, the 
easier it is to detect what the word 
says. 


Drill them upon commonly oc- 
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where to place the accent. All this 
is preparatory to the use of the dic 
tionary. (Continued on page 80) 
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Color Records 


By DANIEL DARNEY, Director of Manual Arts, Leominster, Massachuselts 





it is N teaching color to children of the lower 
vord grades, many teachers find it perplexing to 
‘hem know how to make records of the color infor- 
care mation. The accompanying _ illustrations 
wept show some simple and interesting color records 
we: which children are capable of making. 

ords, All of the designs illustrated are made on nine- 
‘hem by twelve-inch gray paper. In six of these a 
tae piece of six- by nine-inch paper was mounted on 


the larger sheet (leaving even margins at the 
sides and a slightly wider margin at the bottom). 
An effective contrast is shown in the bird illus- 











d in tration where the white sheet is edged with 
er if black. For the other four designs a six- by nine- 
» Xe inch sheet was placed on the larger sheet, but 
ever not mounted. The outline of this smaller sheet 
Doe was then traced with black crayon and appears 
ome, as a frame line in the illustrations. 

pro- The objects shown were cut from colored pa- 
owel per and mounted. If colored paper is not avail- 
hese able, white paper colored with crayons may be 
FOSS used. Cut the paper to the required shapes, and 
—_ color before mounting. 
rule, 

e THE PRIMARY COLORS: RED, YELLOW, AND BLUE 
| the 


Three Candlesticks 


Draw the margin line as instructed above. 
Fold a piece of six- by three-inch paper in thirds 





earn and from this cut the three candlesticks (two by 
both two and one-half inches). Cut colored strips 
ard, for the candles, and cut the flames from white 


paper. If one half of the required shape is 
drawn on the blackboard the children will have no 




















difficulty in cutting the shape from the folded 
* the paper. Where more than one piece of the same 
okes size and shape is required, time will be saved if 
| me the paper is so folded that all may be cut out at 
you the same time. Assemble and paste the various 
this parts before mounting them on the large sheet. 
Ge- The wicks should be put in with black crayon. 
ords 
hem Children with Balloons 
Joes. The children may be made from patterns or 
and hectograph copies prepared by the teacher. The 
13 a balloons may be traced on one paper and the 
ba a three cut out at the same time. School supply 
UM houses furnish these one-inch circles, but it is 








not difficult to cut them from the tracing. The 
strings are added with a black crayon after the 
parts have been mounted. 


“ The Three-Branch Candlestick 

$ 

no- This is effective and easily made. Fold a 
nger Piece of six- by nine-inch paper to four and a 
say, half inches by six and three-fourths inches and 














ever cut. Fold the oblong thus obtained on the short 
ent? diameter. On this fold draw one half of the 
vhen candlestick; then cut. Candles of the three pri- 














lock, mary colors are made from strips of paper. The 
our wicks are put in with black crayon. 
a Basket of Eggs 
clap, The basket is made from the same-sized paper 
e in as the candlestick just mentioned. Draw one 
one, half of the basket and cut. The three eggs are 
sical made from paper two and a quarter inches by 
s it three inches. Fold the paper on the long diam- 
cent eter, draw the outline of one half of the egg, 
. the and cut out the three eggs at the same time. 
ou 
hive THE STANDARD CoLorS: RED, ORANGE, YELLOW, 
you GREEN, BLUE, AND VIOLET 
say The Balloon Man 
in This is developed in the same manner as was 
ih the design for the children with the balloons. 
this It : made on white paper, six inches by nine 
. Inches, , nine inches b , : ’ 
dic- twelve — ee ee ee ee Ten Interesting Color Records Made by Primary School Children 


(Continued on page 79) of Leominster, Massachusetts 
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Costume Slips 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


Author of “Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts” 
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A Pink Sateen Costume Slip 


IRLS always enjoy making dainty lingerie 
for themselves or for graduation gifts. 
The making of costume slips is an un- 
usually satisfactory school project because 
of the variety of materials that may be used. In- 
expensive cotton crepe, dimity, and sheer India 
linen make just as pleasing garments as do ex- 
pensive wash silk, crepe de chine, and so on. 

The garments may be given a simple tailored 
finish or may be trimmed with lace insertion, 
beading, lace edges, and medallions. Handmade 
cord or wash-silk lingerie ribbon may be used at 
the top of the garment. 

If the costume slip is to be worn with a special 
dress, it should be planned accordingly. If the 
dress has a low waistline, the waistline of the 
slip should be made to come exactly under that 
of the dress. If the skirt of the dress is full, the 
slip should be slightly gathered to a fitted bodice. 

The photograph at the left of the page shows 
a pink slip of soft, fine sateen. It required 2 
yards of 36-inch material, 2 yards of lingerie 
ribbon, part of a skein of pink silk embroidery 
floss, and pink silk sewing thread. 

To make the slip, fold the material in the 
middle crosswise and cut on the fold. Use one 
piece for the front of the garment and one for 
the back. Fold the piece for the front in the 


middle lengthwise, and mark the fold with bast- 
ing stitches. At each side of the basting, 214 
inches from and parallel with it, place a group of 
five 4%-inch tucks, leaving a space of almost 1% 
inch between the tucks. In the slip photographed 
the tucks are 15 inches long, but they may ex- 
tend the full length of the garment. 

Again fold the front piece in the middle. Lay 
it on the table and draw a slanting line from the 
outer edge of the bottom to a point at the top 
which is 4 inches from the outer edge (see dia- 
gram). Cut on the slanting line through both 
thicknesses of the cloth. 

From the piece cut for the back of the slip, 
cut from one edge an 8-inch strip the full length 
of the cloth. This leaves the piece for the back 
28 inches wide by 36 inches long. Fold it in the 
middle lengthwise. Draw a line from the outer 
edge at the bottom to a point at the top 4% inches 
from the edge. Cut on the line through the 
doubled cloth. Seam together the long edges of 
the back piece with the corresponding edges of 
the front piece. 

From the 8-inch strip of cloth cut a piece 24% 
inches wide and long enough to go around the top 
of the slip. Fold the strip in the middle length- 
wise, turn in each edge, and baste it over the top 
edge of the slip to give the effect of a hem. 
Finish it with a row of featherstitches. Make 
two vertical buttonholes in the front, one on each 
side of the middle. Insert a ribbon in one but- 
tonhole, run it through the casing, and out at the 
other buttonhole. Tie the ribbon in a bow. 

Cut two shoulder straps 3 inches wide and the 
length required to fit the wearer. Sew the long 
edges of each strap together in an open seam. 
Turn each strap and fold it so that the seam will 
come in the middle of the outside or top of the 
strap. Place a row of featherstitching on the 
seam. Featherstitch the hem of the slip. 

The photograph at the right of the page shows 
a costume slip for wear with thin frocks. It re- 
quires 3 yards of 36-inch material. To make 
such a slip, cut off a strip about 3 inches wide 
for the shoulder straps. Make the straps the 
same as those for the pink sateen slip. If a 
decorative stitch is not used to finish the gar- 
ment, then the seams of the straps should come 
at the middle of the underside. 

After the strip for the shoulder straps has 
been cut, fold the remainder of the cloth in the 
middle crosswise and cut on the fold. Use one 
piece for the front and the other for the back 
(see diagram). The measurement around the 
top of the slip should be one inch longer than the 
measurement of the wearer. 
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A Costume Slip to Be Worn with Thin Frocks 


Seam the lines A—A of the front to the cor- 
responding lines of the back (see diagram), and 
join the long edges of the front to the correspond- 
ing edges of the back. Gather the edges B—C 
(see diagram), and sew them to the bottom of 
the straight edge of the waistline, as shown in 
the photograph. Bind the seam with a narrow 
strip of the cloth. 

Make a deep hem at the bottom of the slip. The 
fullness at the sides and the deep hem are 
necessary in order to furnish a satisfactory slip 
for sheer frocks. 

A dainty lingerie pin adds to the attractive- 
ness of a pretty slip. To make the pin, a small, 
fine quality safety pin, 34 inch long, is sewed to 
an oblong of stiff white canvas, 1 inch by % 
inch. A ruffle of fine, narrow lace is sewed on 
top of the oblong. Two tiny roses, one pink and 
the other blue, are made of scraps of narrow rib- 
bon, and two tiny triangular leaves are made of 
green ribbon. The roses are sewed in the center 
of the lace, with a leaf on each side. A ribbon 
loop 1 inch long and a short end of the ribbon 
hang below the pin. This loop may be omitted. 
If you do not care for the ribbon flowers, fill in 
the center of the lace with a mass of forget-me- 
nots made of heavy thread in French knots. 
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A Popular Family—The Warblers 








Photo by L, W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 
Redstart on Nest 


HE warbler family of the Western Hemi- 

sphere has over one hundred and fifty 

species. As their food consists entirely of 

insects, they are migratory. Early in the 
spring they are seen in the blossoming orchards, 
busily ridding the trees of insects. Some of the 
warblers, notably the yellow warbler, sing sweet 
little songs, and all of them have beautiful plum- 
age, shades of yellow predominating. Among 
the best-known warblers of the United States 
are: the yellow warbler, the Maryland yellow- 
throat, the black and white warbler, the Black- 
burnian warbler, the redstart, the bay-breasted 
warbler, the yellow palm warbler, the blue- 
winged warbler, the Kentucky warbler, and the 
ovenbird. 


THE YELLOW WARBLER 


This little warbler is perhaps the best known 
of all of our warblers. It is sometimes errone- 
ously called the wild canary, a name that is also 
applied to the American goldfinch. The yellow 
warbler comes to our orchards and gardens about 
the middle of May. Watch it closely and you will 
see the olive green on its back and the orange- 
brown streaks on its yellow breast. In appear- 
ance, the male and female are much alike, both 
wearing yellow. The yellow and olive green in 
the plumage blend so well with the tender green 
and new yellowish leaves of springtime that it is 





Photo by L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 
Yellow Warbler Feeding Its Nestlings 


By SARA V. PRUESER 


Author of “Our Dooryard Friends” 


difficult to discern what is leaf and what is bird. 

The song of the yellow warbler is a high- 
pitched trill of six or seven notes, all sung with 
little variation of pitch. Its call note is rather 
sharp, a teasing “tsip” that is easily heard as it 
flits through the branches of the trees. 

The yellow warbler usually builds low, gener- 
ally from six to eight feet from the ground. I 
have seen the nests in blackberry vines, willow 
shrubs, elm shoots, and horse-chestnut bushes. 
The nest is beautifully made. It is an artisti- 
cally woven basket of plant fibers and linty stuff, 
lined with soft down and fine hair. This silvery- 
gray pouch generally contains from four to five 
bluish-white, brown-speckled eggs. 

Very frequently the yellow warbler’s nest is 
invaded by the cowbird. One spring every 
warbler’s nest I found had from one to two cow- 
bird’s eggs init. They are nearly twice as large 
as a warbler’s egg. In one nest the cowbird’s 
eggs were left undisturbed; in another, the yel- 
low warbler cleverly built another story above 
the original nest, thus concealing and burying 
the cowbird’s eggs. The yellow warbler has been 
known to add more than one story to its nest in 
order to rid itself of the unwelcome eggs of the 
cowbird. 


THE MARYLAND YELLOWTHROAT 


It is a real joy to see the Maryland yellow- 
throat among the vines, shrubs, and orchard 
trees. Here and there it flits as if some pretty 
flower had taken on wings. As it is such a rest- 
less little body, skipping from one retreat to an- 
other, it is hard to follow this bird through the 
woods and thickets. 

Listen on a spring day to the yellowthroat’s 
outburst of song. It is not a warble. None of 
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Black and White Warbler 








the warblers really warble, but their song is a 
thin, wiry little trill, which in many of the 
species has very little modulation. The yellow- 
throat sings rather joyously a phrase which 
sounds like “witch-a-tee, witch-a-tee.” John 
Burroughs says it sounds like “Which way, sir?” 
Frank Chapman thinks it is more like “Wait a 
minute.” What does it sound like to you? 

The male yellowthroat wears a black mask and 
a yellow vest. The female is without a black 
mask, and its plumage is more subdued. Its back 
is olive green; breast, grayish; underparts, 
white; sides, yellowish. 

The yellowthroat, unlike most warblers, builds 
on or near the ground. The nest is made of 
strips of bark, dry leaves and grasses, with a 
lining of finer materials. Its nest, like that of 
the yellow warbler’s, is often invaded by the cow- 
bird, who lays an egg in the nest of the helpless 





Photo by L, W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 


Blue-winged Warbler and Young 


victim. Instead of evicting the egg, the yellow- 
throat hatches it and feeds and cares for the 
young impostor. 


THE BLACK AND WHITE WARBLER 


This is one of the easiest warblers to identify. 
It is more common than some of the other 
warblers, and, since it creeps up and down the 
tree trunks, it comes more often within the range 
of one’s vision. Then, too, one recognizes the 
bird by its distinct black and white markings. 

Like the brown creeper, the black and white 
warbler wriggles around the trunk and branches 
of a tree in search of insects. The male has a 
black head and throat; a back of black and white 
stripes; and a light breast penciled with black. 
The female has its sides washed with a dull 
brown, but otherwise the colors are the same as 
those of the male. 

In the nest, which is generally built on the 
ground, may be found four or five small white 
eggs, speckled with brown on the larger end. 

The black and white warbler’s song is a thin, 
wiry, insect-like trill, all the notes sounding the 
same. It is of a silent disposition, uttering only 
an occasional high-pitched, squeaky note when 
feeding. Like all the creeping birds, this creep- 
ing warbler is a good tree surgeon, taking the in- 
sects from twig, trunk, and leaves. 


(Continued on page 70) 





Photo by L. W. Spend eases N.S. - 
Maryland Yellowthroat at Nest 
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Picture Study—“Return to the Farm” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


ONSTANT TROYON, destined to be- 
come one of the foremost landscape 
and animal painters of his time, was 
born in 1810, in the busy little town 
of Sévres, France. Here his father, and 
grandfather before him, worked as decora- 
tors in the porcelain factory whose rare and 
fragile products have made the town famous. 
When Constant was only seven, however, his 
father died, leaving the mother to support 
and educate two small sons as best she could. 
As soon as Constant was old enough, he 
entered the porcelain factory, where he came 
under the influence of Poupart and Riocreux. 
He never had any formal art education, but 
he no doubt inherited a deep love of the 
beautiful, and a keen sense of color and form. 
In his early factory days he learned a few 
general principles of the mechanics of draw- 
ing from Riocreux, who later became direc- 
tor of the Sévres Museum. Painting the 
delicate flowers and foliated border designs 
with meticulous care, Troyon was kept busy 
during the working hours, but he spent all 
his spare time in sketching the countryside 
about his home, with its simple rolling hills, 
quiet streams, and tall old trees. 
When he was twenty-one years old, 
Troyon left the factory, determined to win 
success as a landscape painter. Although a 








Questions 


Is this a peaceful or a confused 
scene? How many dif*2rent animals 
do you see? Where are they going? 
Where have they been? What is the 
dog doing? Do you think that he is a 
great help to his master? How does 
Troyon make him seem to run so 
swiftly? 


Can you see all the cows equally 
well? Is that as it would happen in 
nature? Are any two sheep doing the 
same thing? What sounds do you 
seem to hear? 


What is the time of day? How do 
you know? What is the season of the 
year? Do you think that Troyon loved 
the country? What do you like best 
in the picture? Are you more inter- 
ested in the animals or in the land- 
scape? 




















new spirit gradually crept into his work, he 
was still hampered by the use of too much 
detail. He had the good fortune, however, 
to make the acquaintance of Camille Roque- 


plan, a well-known artist of the day, who, 
recognizing his genius, not only gave’ him 
valuable advice, but became his firm friend, 
In 1832 Troyon rented a small studio in 
Paris, and the next year had three pictures 
accepted by the Salon. His artist-friend, 
Roqueplan, introduced him to several of the 
younger and more realistic landscape paint. 
ers—Diaz, Millet, Rousseau, and others, 
Troyon was a strong, merry-hearted man, 
who made friends easily, and was thoroughly 
lovable. He soon took an intimate part in the 
gay, inspiring life of the little group, sketch. 
ing with them in the neighborhood of Paris, 
Fontainebleau, and the Barbizon country. 
In 1848 he made a journey to Holland and 
Belgium, which had a momentous effect on 
his technique and selection of subject mat- 
ter. Up to this time, all his paintings had 
been landscapes, and it was not until he had 
seen Paul Potter’s “Young Bull” in Holland, 
and come under the influence of Albert Cuyp 
and Rembrandt, that he decided to turn his 
attention to animal painting, for which he is 
now chiefly remembered. In 1849 he exhib- 
ited his new style at the Louvre, and won the 
decoration of Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor. His animal paintings are strong and 
realistic, ranking far above the work of 


(Continued on page 84) 








“RETURN TO THE FARM” 








HIS is one of Troyon’s best known and 

most widely loved works. In the golden 

sunlight of late afternoon, a group of cat- 
tle is coming toward us, along the winding 
lane, out of the shadows of a great clump of 
trees. All day they have been contentedly 
grazing. Now evening is coming on, and they 
are returning to their waiting folds. It is a 
peaceful country scene, with the wide, sunny 
lane running between low-lying fields and 
meadows, and a gathering of splendid clouds 
overhead. 


A flock of sheep, receiving the full sunlight 
on their matted fleeces, is in the lead, while a 
little donkey, who will surely be rounded up by 
the faithful dog if he does not hasten, brings 
up the rear. Two cows, a white and a brown 


one, form the center of interest, outlined by the 
sunlight against the dark foliage behind. Two 
more are leisurely drinking, knee-deep in the 
pool, while still another, with head tossed to- 
ward them, seems to connect them with the 
rest of the group. 


The large clump of trees is pleasantly bal- 
anced by a smaller one at the left, which leads 
us far into the picture toward the distant ho- 
rizon. Follow with your eyes the outline of 
the group of animals. They are all contained 
in an ellipse, which is set in another and wider 
ellipse outlined by the trees and by the clumps 
of green in the foreground. See how skillfully 
Troyon has avoided monotony, varying the 
positions of the animals, and giving to each an 
individual trait. 
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Miniature Reproductions of “Return to the Farm” 


From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 
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Miniatures in the above size may be secured in same 
colors as picture on front cover. For prices see page 1, 
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The Banana—lIts History, Cultivation, and: Use 


By PHILIP KEEP REYNOLDS 





Planting Banana Roots 


OR many centuries the banana, with its 
near kin, the plantain, has had a leading 
place in the food supply of the moist 
regions of the Old World tropics, and for 

more than four hundred years it has been a de- 
pendable support of tropical America. Now, 
within the last twenty-five years, the fruit has 
become an important staple food for the larger 
populations of the temperate zones in both 
America and Europe. 

Last year Jamaica and the countries border- 
ing the Caribbean Sea sent to the United States 
ports approximately fifty-four million bunches 
or “stems,” and, with the help of the Canary Is- 
lands, shipped to Europe twenty-four million 
stems of this “all-food fruit.” 


WHERE THE BANANA IS GROWN Most 
EXTENSIVELY 


The Atlantic coast of Central America offers 
ideal conditions for banana culture. In this re- 
gion, extending a few miles back from the Carib- 
bean Sea, at an elevation of not more than two 
hundred and fifty feet above sea level, the tropi- 
cal jungle has given way to the greatest banana 
farms of the world. Here the days are hot, the 
nights humid, and there is an annual rainfall of 
from eighty to two hundred inches. 

The Spaniards called this region tierras cal- 
ientes (“hot lands”), where formerly no white 
men and but few natives ventured to live. 
Through this fever-infested jungle, Minor Keith 
built a railroad, extending from Port Limon to 
San José, the capital of Costa Rica. Many lives 
were lost in the construction of this railroad. 
Owing to preventive medicine, sanitation, and 
hygiene, it is now possible to operate large ba- 
nana plantations in Central America. Thus, 
Keith, who provided transportation, and Reed and 
Gorgas, who conquered tropical diseases, laid the 
foundation for the development of these lands. 





Bananas Being Loaded from Steam Tramcars 
into Freight Cars 


How THE BANANA REACHED AMERICA 


It is the general opinion of scientists that the 
banana did not grow originally in America, but, 
like nearly all the other fruits of the Western 
Hemisphere, was brought by the Spaniards. 
Botanically, the banana belongs to the great 
family of Musaceae, of which the genus Musa 
includes the edible bananas. The important 
species are Musa sapientum, containing more 
than sixty varieties, the principal species of the 
American tropics; Musa cavendishii, the Cav- 
endish or dwarf banana, practically the only 
banana grown in the Canary Islands; and Musa 
paradisiaca, or plantain, common in the moist 
tropics of the Old and the New World, and dis- 
tinguished from the banana more by use than by 
botanical relations, since it is not eaten as a 
fresh fruit, but is always cooked as a vegetable. 
Some species like Musa textilis (Manila hemp), 
having seed-bearing, inedible fruit, are useful 
for the fiber of their stalks, while others are 
purely ornamental plants. 

The first home of the edible banana was prob- 
ably in the humid, tropical region of southern 
Asia. It was first cultivated back in the dim cen- 
turies that lead down to recorded history. As 
Popenoe says in the “Journal of Heredity”: 
“There seems little reason to doubt that the 
banana was one of the first foods of man, and 
that it was one of the first plants cultivated.” 
Pliny states that in 327 B.C. the armies of 
Alexander the Great found the banana growing 
abundantly in the valley of the Indus. Alex- 
ander named this fruit Musa sapientum, “Fruit 
of the Wise Men,” because, according to an 
ancient legend, the sages of India used to medi- 
tate in the shade of the banana plant and enjoy 
its fruit. 

Man early discovered that the roots, even 
though dried and carried long distances, would 
grow and flourish in suitable soil and climate. 
Hence, in the great migrations from southern 





Harvesting Bananas 


Asia ac about the time of the Christian era, the 
banana was carried eastward to the islands of 
the Pacific Ocean, where several species of both 
the banana and the plantain were found by the 
first explorers. 
across the Indian Ocean during the first ten cen- 
turies A.D., the banana reached the coast of 
East Africa. Thence it was carried by the 
Arab traders westward to the Guinea coast. 


By the trade which flourished - 





A Banana Plantation, Showing the Method of 
Irrigating 


When the Portuguese came to Guinea in 1482, 
they took the plant and its African name, “ba- 
nana,” to their tropical colonies, among which 
were the Canary Islands. This was an impor- 
tant step in the westward journey of the banana, 
for, according to the historian Oviedo, a mission- 
ary from the Canary Islands took some banana 
roots in 1516 to the island of Haiti. Later he 
brought the banana plant to Panama, and 
other missionaries planted it in other tropical 
American territories. Gumilla, one of the early 
historians, states: “In these times when the lo- 
cation of a mission had been chosen, the first 
work was to see to the planting of bananas that 
there should be no lack of food.” 


INTRODUCTION OF THE BANANA INTO THE UNITED 
STATES 


It is supposed, although the record is unoff- 
cial, that the first bananas imported into the 
United States were brought about 1804 from 
Cuba to New York. From that time and until 
the Civil War, clipper ships brought occasional 
small cargoes, and the banana became known 
in the coastwise cities as a rare tropical luxury. 
Soon after the Civil War, Carl B. Franc, long 
a ship’s steward, arranged with a steamship 
company to bring small regular shipments to 
New York from territory now included in the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

To provide revenue for his railroad, Minor 
Keith, in the early seventies, procured banana 
“pits” from Franc at Colon, and started banana 
farms in Costa Rica. Soon he was making regu- 
lar shipments of bananas to New Orleans and 
later to New York. 

Meanwhile, in 1870, Captain Lorenzo D. Baker, 
of Cape Cod, returning from South America in 
his schooner, “Telegraph,” brought from Jamai- 
ca to Boston a small cargo of bananas. The voy- 
age was a fortunate one, and the fruit arrived in 

(Continued on page 75) 





Loading a Steamship with Bananas 
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June Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


Silent Reading and Seat-Work Lessons 
for June 


By Maude M. Grant 


Principal, Central School, Monroe, Michigan. Author of “Pleasant 
Land of Play,” “Windmills and Wooden Shoes,” and 
‘Pastime Stories for Boys and Girls.” 


LESSON I 


Write the poem on the board. The children 
will read it silently and answer the questions. 


June 


Oh, what is so lovely 

As a June day 

With its fragrance of roses 
And clover and hay? 


The blue skies are drifted 
With clouds soft and white, 

And the ferns in the woods 
Are a beautiful sight. 


In June come the longest 
Days of the year, 

And schools are all closing, 
Vacation is near! 


Questions 


What is the name of this month? 

What does the word “fragrance” mean? 

Name the things that give fragrance to the 
June air, 

What do we see in the sky? 

What do we find in the woods? 

When do the longest days of the year come? 


What is the longest day of the year? (June 
21, the summer solstice.) 
What does it say about the schools? 
About vacation? 
Seat Work 
Bring some small ferns to school. Pin them 


against a sheet of paper for a background and 
draw and color them. 

Bring a rose to school, also some clover leaves 
and blossoms. Pin these to a background and 
= pictures of them. Write the name under 
each, 

Make a June calendar with a border of wild 
roses, Mark June 14, Flag Day, with a little 
flag, and mark June 21 (with a X<) because it is 
the longest day of the year. 


LESSON II 
The Swing—An Experience Lesson 


Nellie’s father made her a swing. 
It hangs from a branch of a high tree. 
€ rope is very long. 
, en Nellie swings she can swing almost up 
Into the branches. 


The swing has a board for a seat. 

Two children can sit on it. 

Betty comes over to see Nellie. 

They play in the swing. 

They swing very high. 

Then they let the swing go slower and slower. 
Finally it stops. 

They call it “letting the old cat die.” 


Questions 


What is the name of the girl who has a swing? 

Who made it for her? 

Where does it hang? 

What about the rope? 

If a swing has a long rope what can you do? 

Would you rather have a swing hung high with 
a long rope, or one hung low with a short rope? 
Why? 

What kind of seat has the swing? 

How many children can sit in it? 

Who comes to see Nellie? 

Where did they play? 

How do they play in the swing? 

What do they call this little game? 

Did you ever play it? 


Seat Work 


Make a picture of a swing in a tree. 

Make a list of words that rhyme with swing. 

Find a forked twig or a little branch. Make 
a swing with a pasteboard seat and hang it on 
the twig. Stick it up in the sand table or in a 
small box of sand or gravel. 


LESSON III 


Write the lesson on the board and have the 
children read it silently and tell what they have 
read in answer to the questions. 


Wastefulness 


We should not wasteful be of food, 
Nor throw good crusts away, 

Some person would be glad of them, 
So don’t be wasteful, pray. 


If people waste, they’ll come to want, 
And sadly then they'll say, 
“Oh, if I only had the food 
That once I threw away!” 


Now crusts are good for boys and girls, 
They’re good for grown-ups too, 

Hard crusts will make strong healthy teeth, 
So eat them all, please do. 


Questions 
What does the first line of the poem say? 


In the second line what does it say we should 


not throw away? 
Why should we not be wasteful and throw 


crusts away? 


What happens to wasteful people? 

When they come to want, what will they say? 
How will they say it? (Sadly.) 

Are crusts good for people? 

Who should eat them? 

In what way are hard crusts good for us? 

What does it say (in the last line) that we 
should do? 


Seat Work 


Make a poster. Cut a large garbage can and 
mount it. Paste on it pieces of food ads cut 
from magazines. Print on the poster, or cut out 
and paste on it black letters to form the sen- 
tences: “WASTEFUL PEOPLE HAVE FULL 
GARBAGE CANS,” or “A FULL GARBAGE 
CAN MEANS WASTE.” 

Find pictures of children showing their teeth. 
Cut them out and mount them, and print on the 
poster, “THESE CHILDREN EAT CRUSTS.” 


LESSON IV 


Type or write the lesson on different cards. 
The children will read it silently from the cards 
and answer the questions. 


Gardens—A Lesson in Ethics 


When we plant gardens we want them to be 
beautiful. 

We want the finest vegetables and the most 
beautiful flowers to grow in them. 

We do not want any ugly weeds in our gar- 
dens. 

Ugly weeds will crowd out the fine vegetables 
and beautiful flowers. 

So we pull up all the ugly weeds. 

Every boy and girl has a garden in himself. 

If children think, say, and do good things, 
these will be like the fine vegetables and beauti- 
ful flowers. 

If they think, say, and do wicked and unkind 
things, these will be like the ugly weeds. 

So if you start to say or do anything unkind 
or bad, stop at once. 

That will be like pulling out the ugly weeds. 

Let us have only fine and beautiful things in 
our “self-gardens.” 


Questions 


How do we want our real gardens to be? 

What do we want to grow in them? 

Do we want any weeds? Why not? 

What do we do to the weeds? 

What does it say about the gardens in boys 
and girls? 

How can boys and girls have fine things in 
their heart-gardens? 

What are the weeds that come into the heart- 
gardens? 

How can we pull out the weeds? 

What do we want in our self-gardens? 
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Seat Work 


Make a picture of a garden full of good things: 
flowers and vegetables. 

Make a picture of a garden full of weeds: 
thistles, burdocks, etc. 

Make a picture of a boy and a girl with smil- 
ing faces. (Mouths turned up.) 

Make a picture of a boy and a girl with cross 
faces. (Mouths turned down.) 


LESSON V 


Write the lesson on cards and let the children 
read it silently. Then have them answer the 
questions. 


A Visit to the Park—Experience Lesson 


We went to the park on Saturday. 

We took our lunch and stayed all day. 

We saw the animals in their houses. 

We went to the bear pit. 

We saw the polar bear. 

He was white. 

He had long shaggy fur. 

There was a cake of ice in his pit. 

He swung his head back and forth all the time. 

We thought it was because he was so hot. 

He comes from a cold country. 

We saw the deer and the buffaloes. 

We went into the fish house and saw the fish 
swimming in glass tanks. 

We saw the swans and geese swimming in the 
park lake. 

We rode on one of the park ponies. 

We played in the swings and on the merry-go- 
rounds. 

Questions 


Where did the children go? 

When did they go? 

How long did they stay? 

What did they see? 

Tell about the polar bear. 

What color was he? 

What did he have in his pit? Why? 
What did he do all the time? 

What large animals did the children see? 
Tell about the fish house. 

What did they see on the park lake? 
What did they ride on? 

Did you ever ride on a pony? 

Where did the children play? 


Seat Work 


Make a bear in a bear pit. Use a wide low box 
for a pit. Make a high pasteboard fence around 
it. Cut a bear and put him in the pit. Fold and 
paste a blue cube for a cake of ice. 

Cut oblongs of light blue paper for fish tanks. 
Cut fish from gold, silver, black, or gray paper, 
and paste them on the blue tank. Cover the 
whole tank with a sheet of transparent (waxed) 
paper to look like glass. 


Cut and mount a deer and a buffalo. Cut them 


from dark brown and tan colored paper. Use tan 
for the deer and brown for the buffalo. 
Make a poster of the park lake. Draw and 


color the lake, a blue oval with green grass and 
trees around it. Cut swans and geese, free-hand, 
and paste them on the lake. 

Cut the park ponies with the children riding 
on them or walking beside them. Mount and 
print underneath, “Fun in the Park.” 


LESSON VI 
Dangerous Playthings—Safety Lesson 


There are many dangerous things about us. 
Children must not play with them. 

Fire is very dangerous. 

So are matches. 


Primary Methods and Devices 


Children should never play with fire or 
matches. 

Many children have been burned to death and 
poisoned playing with matches. 

The ends of matches are very poisonous. 

Knives, broken glass and china, and sharp tins 
are dangerous playthings. 

Leave such things alone. 

You may be badly injured by them. 

Pins, needles, and sharp sticks are not to be 
played with. 

We must all be very careful not to play with 
dangerous things ourselves. 

We must keep our little brothers and sisters 
from playing with them. 


Questions 


What does it say about dangerous playthings? 
What is the first mentioned? 
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Why is fire dangerous? 

Give two reasons why matches are dangerous. 

What other things are dangerous playthings? 
Why? 

How can we guard our little brothers and sis- 
ters from dangerous playthings? (By keeping 
these things out of reach and by not playing with 
them ourselves. ) 

Seat Work 


Make a poster and on it paste pictures and 
cuttings of dangerous playthings. Label it 
“DANGEROUS PLAYTHINGS.” 

LESSON VII 
Flag Day 


Flag Day is June 14. 
This date is often called the “birthday of our 
flag.” 


JUNE BLACKBOARD READING LESSON 
BY MAUDE M. GRANT 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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Betsy Ross made the first American flag. 

She was a seamstress and lived in Philadel- 
hia. 
. George Washington and his friend Robert 
Morris asked her to make a flag. 

They gave her a pattern to use in making the 
flag. 

The colors chosen were red, white, and blue. 

She cut it and sewed it by hand. There were 
no sewing machines in those days. 

The first flag was not like the flag we have 
now. 

The stars were arranged in a different way. 

There were thirteen stripes for the thirteen 
colonies. 

In our flag to-day, we have thirteen stripes for 
the thirteen colonies and forty-eight stars, one 
for every state in the Union. 


Questions 


When is Flag Day? 

What is it sometimes called? 

Who made the first flag? 

Where did she live? 

What was her occupation? (A seamstress). 

What is a seamstress? 

Who asked her to make the flag? 

What did they give her to go by? (A pat- 
tern.) 

What colors were used? 

How did she make it? 

Why did she make it by hand? 

Did the first American flag look like our flag 
to-day ? 

How was it different? 

How many stripes have there always been in 
the flag? 

What do the stripes stand for? 

How many stars are there in our flag to-day? 

What do the stars stand for? 


Seat Work 


Make and color a flag. Paste tiny white stars 
or circles (forty-eight of them) on the blue field. 
Make six white stripes and seven red ones. The 
red stripes are on the edges (upper and lower) 
of the flag. 

Make a colored picture of Betsy Ross making 
the flag—a woman sitting down wearing a black, 
brown, or gray dress, a white cap, and holding a 
flag of red, white, and blue in her lap. 

Make a wreath of red roses and green leaves 
with two crossed flags above it. Write inside 
the wreath “Flag Day, June 14, 1927.” 

Make a flag of paper foldings. Use red, 
white, and blue squares. Fold the squares all 
according to the same pattern, and paste them 
on a stiff cardboard, the blue massed together 
for a blue field, and the red and white in stripes. 

Write four sentences. Make the initial letters 
of the sentences spell the word “Flag,” as for 
example: 

F—Flags are waving to-day. 

L—Look at all the flags! 

A—Are you going to put out a flag 
on your house? 

G—Go and get me the big flag. 


LESSON VIII 


The Woods—Lesson on Preservation of Wild 
Flowers 


One warm day in June we drove to the woods. 
The woods were full of flowers. 

“_ wanted to pick them, but Mother said, 
0.” 


She said if we picked them, they would soon 
wither and we would throw them away. 

_If we left them, they would bloom for some 
time and other people could enjoy them. 

Besides, if we pulled up the plants and broke 
off the blossoms they would not go to seed. 


Primary Methods and Devices 
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SILENT READING CRAYON LESSON 
By Margaret Sterling 


Suggestions: Give carbon or hectographed copies of this picture to children to 
trace, color, and to use as a subject for oral or written stories. The lesson 
given below the picture may be copied on the blackboard for a class silent read- 
ing lesson or children may be allowed to take turns in reading it from the magazine. 
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ELSIE AND PRINCE 


Elsie and Prince are great friends. 
Elsie takes good care of Prince. 
She is giving him some water to drink. 
It is June and Prince is glad to have green 
grass to eat. 
Elsie likes to brush Prince to make him look nice. 
Sometimes she gives him a lump of sugar. 
Prince likes sugar and begs for it. 
Prince gives Elsie many nice rides on his back. 























Then there would be no flowers from that 
plant next year. 

She told us that many of our most beautiful 
wild flowers have almost died out because 
thoughtless people have torn up the pretty plants 
and thrown them away. 


Questions 


Where did the children go? 

What kind of day was it? 

Who went with them? 

What did they see in the woods? 

What did tney want to do? 

Did their mother let them pick the flowers? 

What did she say would happen if they picked 
the flowers? 

What if they left them? 

Why is it not right to pull up plants and care- 
lessly pick the flowers? 

Why is it necessary that they go to seed? 

If they did not, what would happen? 

What did Mother tell about many beautiful 
wild flowers? 

What is the reason they have nearly died out? 


Seat Work 


If possible, go on an excursion to the woods 
and look for wild flowers. 

Do not tear them up or pick them (unless 
there are very many of them). 

Examine them carefully, observing the shape, 
size, and color of leaves, flowers, and stems; the 
place where they grow; and other interesting 
things about them. 

Then write a description of these flowers and 
draw a picture of them to illustrate the descrip- 
tion. 

LESSON IX 


The Fire Denartment—Social Service Lesson 


There was a fire near our school yesterday. 

The firemen came with big red fire trucks. 

The hook and ladder company came too. 

All the firemen wore rubber coats and helmets. 

They worked very fast. 

They uncoiled the hose and fastened it to a 
hydrant. 

Then they turned streams of water on the fire. 

Soon the fire was out. 

The fire department 
protects our homes. 

It puts out fires when 
they start. 


WF 


It keeps fire from 
spreading to other build- 
ings. 


Firemen are brave. 

They rescue _ people 
from burning buildings. 

They have saved many 
lives. 

Questions 

Where was the fire? 

Who came? 

What did they 
on? 

What did they bring? 

What did they wear? 

How did they work? 

What did they do? 

Did they put the fire 
out? How? 

What does the fire de- 
partment do? How? 

What does the fire de- 
partment or firemen do 
besides putting out the 
fire? 

Do_ they 
people? 


come 


save many 
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Seat Work 


Make a picture of a fire truck. 

Make a picture of a hook-and-ladder truck. 

Draw a picture of a fireman in his rubber coat 
and hat. 

Make a picture of a house on fire. 
firemen throwing water with the hose. 
ladders against the house. 

Draw a picture of a chemical extinguisher. 
If you have one in your school, look at it care- 
fully and try to make a picture of it. Under it 
print “PREVENT FIRES.” 


Make the 
Make 


A Teacher’s “Hope Chest” 
By a Helping Teacher 


WP esndal fall I watched a young teacher as she 

was making preparations to leave for a year 
of teaching in a rural school. I was surprised 
to note the very large proportions of a packing- 
box, with rope handles, which she was about to 
fill. This, she told me, had been made for her 
by her brother and was her “hope chest” for a 
successful year of teaching. When I saw the 
number of things to go into this hope chest I 
ceased wondering at the size of the box and mar- 
veled instead at the collection of materials she 
was taking with her. 

Down into the very bottom of the box went 
two folding card tables, which, I learned, had 
been picked up a low cost at an auction sale. 

“What are you ever going to do with those?” 
I inquired, as she pushed them into place. 

“Come out next year and see,” she answered 
blithely, as she went on packing. 

The next thing to be fitted into the large box 
was an old picture frame of generous size. The 
glass had been removed, and in its place a piece 
of brown burlap had been neatly stretched and 
tacked. I did not question her again, but 
watched as she put into the box a large envelope 
full of pictures cut from magazine covers, calen- 
dars, travel circulars, and the like. Pictures of 
all sorts and descriptions were included in the 
assortment. Another envelope contained num- 
bers cut from old calendar pads. 

These articles were followed by a bundle of 
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Wild Flower Preservation Poster 


This poster was made by Toledo, Ohio, public school children. Jane B. Welling, Art Supervisor. 
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government bulletins which she had ordered 
from the Department of Agriculture. Thumb- 
ing them through, I was surprised to note the 
number which would be of interest to children, 
There were several bulletins on birds; one on 
birdhouse construction; one on cotton growing; 
one on collecting insects; information on grow- 
ing rice, tobacco, and other products; and so on 
—twenty-five or thirty in all. 

A pasteboard box filled with bits of bright- 
colored paper, backs of catalogues, small pieces of 
fancy cord and ribbon, old place-cards—all sorts 
of material which one has on hand and usually 
considers useless—was next added. 

Many other things went into that chest be- 
fore the hinged cover was finally shut down: 
educational books, old copies of children’s maga- 
zines, some games from the ten cent store, flow- 
er bowls and baskets, pieces of oilcloth (sam- 
ples), and so on. Even an army blanket and an 
old sofa cushion were included. I doubt, though, 
if, aside from the books, there was more than 
five dollars in cash invested in the entire con- 
tents of the box—and five dollars isn’t much to 
invest in a successful school year. 

Later in the year I had an opportunity to visit 
my young friend in her schoolroom. She was 
not expecting me, and I walked into a delightful 
room full of busy children. 

Almost the first thing I saw when I entered the 
room was one of the folding card tables against 
one wall. Beside this “reading” table with its 
oilcloth-covered magazine and its books in a neat 
rack sat a young lad of fourteen studying a 
government bulletin telling how to grow peanuts. 
At the opposite side of the table sat a younger 
boy putting together a picture puzzle, which I 
recognized as being one of the magazine pic- 
tures I had seen packed in the fall. 

Around the other table sat two little girls 
playing “Authors.” I concluded that they had 
finished their morning’s work and were relaxing 
in this way. 

On a bench at the rear of the room I spied the 
army blanket and pillow which I had seen 
packed. On that improvised couch lay an anemic 
little lad of five taking a nap. 

At the front of the 
room (level with the chil- 
dren’s eyes) hung the 
picture frame with its 
burlap back. On it were 
pinned a group of pic- 
tures of the lumber in- 
dustry (collected from 
the teacher’s files). I 
gathered from this that 
some of the geography 
classes were studying 
lumbering. 

I watched this teacher 
preside over the happy 
group of children until 
noon. At twelve o'clock 
the smaller children went 
out of doors, while the 
older children cleared the 
two card tables and put 
them together to form 4 
serving table, placing 00 
them bowls of soup which 
one of the older girls had 
made. The cupboard 
which held the dishes was 
the old chest turned on 
end and fitted with 
| shelves which the boys 
nae had made! When all were 
served, the children 100 
their places at thelr 
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desks and ate their lunches and hot soup. They 
were like a happy family. 

I was unable to spend as much time there as I 
should have liked, but during my two hours there 
I concluded that the time this teacher had spent 
in getting ready a “hope chest” for her school- 
yoom was used to good advantage, for it had 
proved a veritable treasure chest to fourteen 
country boys and girls who “just love their 
teacher.” 


Visual Training in Phonics 
By Eleanor Dennhardt 


eons the seat-work materials for primary 
grades that were put on the market last year 
was one set, for first grade, which included de- 
vices that seemed exceptionally good. There 
were a number of small pictures of objects be- 
ginning with the various consonant sounds, sev- 
eral for each sound, such as, boy, ball, bird, etc; 
cat, cake, candle, calendar, etc. The children were 
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to group these according to the initial consonant. 

One teacher found that her pupils had a great 
deal of difficulty in classifying the pictures. She 
had given a good deal of auditory training in 
initial consonants and felt that the children 
were ready for the work. The children, however, 
were not interested, and did not like it. When 
questioned, they said that they did not like the 
work because it was too hard. The teacher 
therefore dropped this form of seat work, think- 
ing that perhaps the difficulty was due to the 
fact that her group was so large that she could 
not give the work the proper amount of super- 
vision. 

Later on she found that other first-grade 
teachers, who had smaller groups, were having 
the same difficulty. This fact presented a new 
problem, for apparently a step in phonetic train- 
ing for this form of seat work was missing. In 
thinking over this problem, the teacher decided 
that the children had had sufficient auditory 
training, and what they needed was visual train- 





ing. How to give this visual training was the 
new problem. 

As she was looking over advertisements in a 
magazine that evening, the thought came to her: 
Why not use some of these attractive pictures 
for a set of flash-cards for visual training? 
She cut out pictures to represent house, boy, 
woman, man, girl, mother, raisins, lemons, toma- 
to, soap, pan, kettle, pitcher, etc. She also cut 
out simple silhouettes to represent pig, cat, dog, 
horse, cow, hen, rooster, bird, duck, goose, ett. 
These she mounted on cards of tag board four 
by five inches. When the set was finished she 
had at least five or six cards for nearly every 


consonant. She used these cards for several 
different games. Following are some of the 
devices: 


I. Teacher flashes card. She then calls on 
child to give sound of initial consonant; e. g., 
teacher flashes picture of man, child says m. 

II. Children are given cards. Teacher gives 
consonant sound, such as b. All children having 
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Geography Poster---Indians 


Show this design to the children and tell them to copy it with paper cuttings and crayons. 
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a picture beginning with that sound, place it on 
the blackboard ledge. 

III. Pictures are put on blackboard ledge. 
Teacher gives sound, such as c. She calls on 
child to find picture beginning with that sound. 

IV. Pictures are placed on blackboard ledge. 
Teacher gives sound, such as c. She then calls 
on two children. One begins at one end and one 
at the other end and they race to see who can 
find the greatest number of pictures represent- 
ing that sound. 

V. Pictuye-cards are placed on blackboard 
ledge. Teacher flashes letter-card, such as g 
or d. Then she calls on child to find picture be- 
ginning with that sound. Child also says the 
sound. 

VI. Letter-cards, such as b, g, d, f, c, are 
placed on ledge. Teacher flashes picture-card, 
and calls on child to find letter-card and give the 
sound. 

After the children had had some drill with 
these flash-cards, the seat work was again given 
out. This time the children enjoyed the work, 
and the teacher found very few mistakes. The 
cards also gave a pleasing variation in the pho- 
netic training, and were always welcomed by the 
children. 

A good many of the pictures used were found 
in the advertisements of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal and Good Housekeeping. Bess Bruce Cleave- 
land’s animal patterns, found in old copies of 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR ANB PRIMARY PLANS, were 
used for the silhouettes. 


Fun for the School Picnic 
By Lou Richardson 


A’ the close of my first year of teaching, the 
pupils begged for a picnic. We had one— 
that is, the youngsters had one, but it proved to 
be far from a “picnic” for me. Naughty boys 
caught snakes and chased the timid girls; fear- 
less boys hung from their knees in the trees to 
worry the teacher; there were accidents, quar- 
rels, and tears, and I went home saying ‘“‘never 
again.” 

The next year, however, we planned an auto- 
race picnic, and it certainly made the last day of 
school the antithesis of the preceding one. It 
was worked out on the following plan. 

About two weeks before the date of the picnic 
the room was divided into two groups, and a 
leader was chosen for each group. Each division 
was named for a well-known make of automo- 
bile, and pennants bearing the names of these 
automobiles adorned the wall. Soon a friendly 
spirit of rivalry prevailed. Each day the “cars” 
raced to see which side would have the greater 
number of perfect spelling lessons; races in add- 
ing and other number-work were held; fears of 
final examinations were forgotten as the lessons 
were learned by means of games. After each 
test the grades of each side were averaged to 
see which had the higher standing. Interest ran 
high. 

When school was called in the afternoon of 
that eventful day, I explained that the races 
would start at 1:30, and so we must get ready. 
I wrote the program of events on the blackboard 
and each child made a copy for himself. The 
program was as follows: 

a eS ee No points 


Tire-changing race ............ 4 points 
Riding-on-the-rim race ......... 3 points 
“Bean-eath”-the-car race ........ 5 points 
Filling-the-radiator race ........ 4 points 
Station-to-station race .......... 5 points 
Cranking-up race ............... 10 points 
Waiting for repairs............ No points 
Filling up the tank......... ...No points 


Homeward bound.............. No points 
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When the programs were copied, the two di- 
visions formed into rows, and, with the captains 
bearing the pennants, all marched to the tourist 
park at the edge of town. As soon as we reached 
the park, the program of races was begun. I kept 
score. 

Tire-changing race— 

Five children were chosen from each side for 
this race. At the word “go” each child removed 
his shoes. The shoes were then collected and 
thrown into a heap several yards away. At the 
given signal all ran to the pile, found their shoes, 
put them on, fastened them, and then returned 
to the starting point. The side to finish chang- 
ing “tires” first was the winner and scored four 
points. 

Riding-on-the-rim race— 

Two boys from each side were chosen for this 
event. It was simply the old-style wheelbarrow 
race (one boy walking on his hands while the 
other held up the first boy’s legs) but it afforded 
lots of fun. The winning side scored three 
points. 


“Bean-eath”-the-car race— 

Everyone played this game. Each leader was 
given a cup, the two cups being of the same size. 
Beans were scattered in the grass, and at the 
signal all the youngsters scrambled to pick up 
the beans, bringing them to their leader. The 
side filling its cup first, scored five points. 
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Filling-the-radiator race— 

This game called for one racer from each side, 
At each of four points along the line two cups, 
each containing a small amount of water, were 
placed. The runners raced to the first station, 
each drank his cup of water; ran to the next, 
drank that water; and so on to the goal. The one 
who reached the goal first, scored four points for 
his side. 

Station-to-station race— 

For the station-to-station race everyone lined 
up. At a given signal all ran to the other side of 
the park. The side getting all its members there 
first won five points. 

Cranking-up race— 

This event was a hard-fought ball game. A 
game of “prisoners’ base,” however, would be a 
good substitute. (Directions for playing the 
later may be found in Four Hundred Games.)! 
Waiting for repairs— 

For this event, the children all formed a 
“wheel,” then seated themselves cn the ground 
and listened to an interesting story by the teach- 
er. Quiet stunts may be used if preferred. 
Filling up the tank— 

This was the most welcome event of the day 
and of course, as the name implies, it meant sup- 
per. Each child had previously brought ten 

(Continued on page 73) 
1 Acker (Dansville: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 1923), p. 101. 








JUNE COLORING CARD 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this design may be given to children to trace, color, 
and mount. Color the flowers pink with deep yellow centers, and the leaves a light 
blue-green. 
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WILD ROSE: STATE FLOWER OF IOWA 
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The Assignment of the Reading Lesson 


(With special reference to sixth grade) 
By Mrs. M. L. Brandsmark 


BEFORE discussing the assignment of the 
reading lesson, let us consider the goals for 
which we are striving. I think we may say that 
we are aiming: 

1. To teach the child to read rapidly and effec- 
tively. 

2. To broaden his experiences through reading. 

3. To develop permanent interests in reading. 

In order to reach these aims, certain abilities, 
attitudes, and skills will have to be developed 
through our reading procedures. The child has 
acquired a number of these before he reaches the 
sixth grade. He can pronounce and get the 
meaning of words, he can read in sentence 
groups, and he has acquired some ability in learn- 
ing from a textbook. But now he must go farther 
in reading abilities. 

Germane and Germane in Silent Reading give 
as four outstanding reading abilities to be at- 
tained in school reading of the silent reading 
type: 

1. Ability to read rapidly. 

2. Ability to comprehend what is read. 

3. Ability to organize what is read. 

4, Ability to retain what is read. 

While we are developing these skills we have 
not accomplished our reading aim unless we de- 
velop a love for and permanent interest in read- 
ing and also an appreciation of the best in litera- 
ture, 

Agreeing that silent reading should be stressed 
largely, we shall not entirely exclude oral read- 
ing and shall therefore also develop ability to 
read orally with an audience situation so that 
hearers may understand and interpret and enjoy 
the child’s reading. 

Let us first see what the assignment can do to 
improve the speed of the reader. He has learned 
to eliminate lip reading, to read in phrase or sen- 
tence units and is now ready to acquire a degree 
of speed as a standard of attainment. Reading 
under time pressure tends to speed up reading. 
Standardized as well as informal tests should be 
given regularly to check up progress. Individual 
and class graphs should be made as an incentive 
to greater speed. To increase speed in reading, 
assign a short lesson of easy material and give 
one or possibly two motivated questions, as: 
“Read to find how Cuff fooled the woodchuck. 
Look up when you have finished.” The desire to 
be first can always be counted on as an incentive 
to speed. 

Skimming is also a means of making rapid 
readers, Specimen assignments: “Read to find 
how many birds used the bird house, omitting 
all details”; “Read to find which city is the 
largest.” 

Newspaper reading is well adapted to this 
speed-up process. The teacher might make such 
an assignment from a newspaper as: “Read this 
Cdlumn to find the number of people in the 
Parade,” or “Read to find what time of day the 
accident happened.” The child skims down 


through the given space, thus tending to increase 
his eye span and hence his reading rate. 

The ability to read rapidly is of little value un- 
less the child gets the thought from the page he 
is perhaps reading glibly. To gain skill in com- 
prehension, the teacher may assign work similar 


to that used in standard tests, as: “Draw a line 
under the word that describes the miser: good, 
tall, stingy, brave.” Or ask questions on a given 
reading, as: “How many eggs did Mary find?” 
A good assignment of such a lesson may be found 
in Story Hour Reader, “The Spider’s Telegraph 
Wire.” “Read the story through, then answer 
the following questions: ‘Of what is the web 
made?’ ‘How does the spider know when some- 
thing has been caught in her web?’ ‘Which way 
does the angular spider face in her hut?’ ‘To 
what part of her body is the telegraph wire at- 
tached?’ ” 

Comprehension also includes the ability to fol- 
low directions from the printed page. An assign- 
ment to cover this phase might be the reading of 
a lesson describing a game. It might be given 
thus: “Read this description carefully; we shall 
play the game later.” This requires careful read- 
ing and ability to follow steps. It might be an 
assignment of a lesson giving directions for 
making a kite, stated thus: “Read this carefully, 
for you will be asked to tell the class how to make 
a kite by following your directions.” 

Ability to get the author’s thought depends 
also upon ability to get the meaning of words. 
Occasionally an assignment should be of this na- 
ture: “In the selection to be read to-day, you 
will find a number of words that may be new to 
you. One group will be held responsible for the 
meaning of words on the first page, another 
group for the meaning of words on the second 
page, and soon. Find the meaning through con- 
text if possible, next from the glossary at the 
back of the book; the dictionary is your last re- 
sort. Be sure you find a meaning that fits into 
the sentence.” 

Another skill involved in comprehension is the 
ability to get the main plot of the story. The 
assignment might be: “Read to find how Paul 
was rescued from the battlefield in the story of 
‘Ben, the Battle Horse’ found in Child Library 
Sixth Reader.” Or, in assigning “Riding the Rim 
Rock” in Bolenius Sixth Reader, the teacher 
might say: “Read to find how Peroxide Jim 
saved the herd.” To grasp the story in greater 
detail, the assignment should contain several 
questions, the answers to which will show an 
understanding of the article read. For instance, 
in “Ben, the Battle Horse,” mentioned above, 
such questions as these are suggested by the 
author of the Reader. 

1. Why was Paul’s company sent to the front? 

2. What accident happened to Paul near the 

beginning of the battle? 

3. What sudden inspiration came to Paul when 

Ben came up to him? 
4. What surprise awaited the enemy? 
An assignment in which pupils make out the 


questions is profitable and can be carried out. 
The ability to reason and to form judgments 
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may be developed through such assignment as 
the following: “Read the selection through 
first.” (Seldom should anything come between 
the pupil and his first reading of a page.) “Then 
see how many of these questions you can an- 
swer.” (These are based on several different se- 
lections) : 

Why should Mary stay at home when she has 

a cold? 

How can we avoid getting cold? 

Was this a good title for this story? 

Can you suggest a better one? 

Why was the Cratchet dinner a success? 

Why was King Arthur able to hold the esteem 

of his knights? 

Such motivated questions as these will develop 
ability to summarize: 

Name three symptoms of yellow fever. 

Tell three or four ways to get rid of yellow 

fever. 

Give three reasons why Rebecca was chosen to 

represent the state of Maine. 

Pupils who have much trouble in solving prob- 
lems in arithmetic, even though they are able to 
manipulate figures very well, are quite likely to 
have difficulty in comprehension, locating data, 
and forming judgments as to reasonableness of 
answers. Our reading assignments should occa- 
sionally be of an order to correct these troubles, 
Assign for the reading lesson some problems 
which are not to be solved in figures, but which 
involve such questions as: 

1. Will you add, subtract, multiply or divide? 

2. Will the answer be more or less than 25? 

3. Name the steps to be taken in order to solve 

this problem. 

Helping the child with such questions and as- 
signing them from time to time will improve his 
arithmetic ability. 

Comprehending what he reads may lead to the 
pupil’s acquiring scattering knowledge of facts. 
But in order to make use of this information and 
to assist him to retain it, he must acquire the 
ability to organize his information. This in- 
volves several skills, to the attainment of which 
our reading assignment must lend itself. 

A sixth grade child can learn to outline a les- 
son and do it well. The first assignment might 
be: Read this selection and then decide on a 
name for each paragraph. “The Boyhood of a 
Naturalist,” in Bolenius Sixth Reader, might 
well be used for this purpose. The next assign- 
ment could then be: “Group these titles into 
proper classes” resulting in, let us say: 


1. Entering the wilderness. 

2. Birds. 

3. Snakes. 

4. The Lake. 

5. Learning to swim. 

Another assignment would be to select the main 
points of a selection and then fill in the support- 
ing details. A lesson suggested for this purpose 
is given in Lincoln Sixth Reader, “Sea Animals.” 
Find main topics. These, of course, will be the 
names of the sea creatures. Write as subheads 
the names of facts told about these creatures, as 


Why? 
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homes, habits, etc. Or the pupil may be given 
the main topics and assigned the task of filling 
in the surprising details, as in Bolenius Sixth 
Reader in biography of Cooper, Holmes and 
Lowell. 

A lesson in organization may be preparing for 
the dramatization of a story. This involves lo- 
cating and selecting data, as: 

Names of characters needed. 

Where is scene laid? 

What properties are needed? 

How much shall be spoken? 

What part shall be acted? 

“The King of the Golden River,” a King Arthur 
story, and “Rebecca of Sunny Brook Farm” all 
lend themselves to such an assignment. This 
preparation gives pupils power in selecting, in 
judging values, and in organizing. 

The pupil can go still further in the work of 
organization, as applied to the solution of a ma- 
jor problem in geography. Two of the many or- 
ganized in one sixth grade were: 

Why the South is a good place to farm. 

Why New Orleans has so much less trade than 

New York. 

The pupils agreed that they would have to find 
both the advantages and disadvantages of the 
South. Collecting the necessary data involved 
reading contour, rainfall, and temperature maps 
to help decide what crops might well be raised, 
then reading to find whether more or less acre- 
age than was needed in Wisconsin (our state) 
produced a given yield. Then pupils read to find 
what troubles the farmer met. Some very well- 
organized outlines were handed in, and children 
learned to use several books besides the text. 

Skill in the use of books is essential to the work 
of organizing and some assignments on the make- 
up of books are profitable as: use of table of con- 
tents and index to locate pages, chapter and 
marginal headings. 

Skill in the use of the dictionary calls for an- 
other form of assignment. After explaining the 
aid of words placed at the head of columns in the 
dictionary, assign a list of words which the class 
are to find in the dictionary, the pupil marking 
the correct page as soon as he finds the word. 
A few lessons similar to this will be of assistance 
in rapid word finding. 

While memorization does not play the part in 
children’s education that it formerly did, it still 
remains a useful factor in education and the 
memory must be trained. Such an assignment 
as: “Read this selection through once and see 
how many ideas you retain,” is profitable. The 
teacher should always tell the class they will be 
tested. Test their knowledge of the lesson first 
by a series of questions. To have them read it 
again and then take the test a second time con- 
stitutes a good memory lesson. The habit of out- 
lining material is a valuable asset in the process 
of retention. A poem should not be given for 
memorization until a great deal of preliminary 
work has been done. It should be read aloud by 
the teacher, and obscure passages should be ex- 
plained. Its beauty and worth-whileness as a 
whole should be appreciated. 

Since our aims are to enrich the life of the 
child experiences obtained through reading, to 
create love for, and permanent interests in read- 
ing, and to give him pleasure in leisure time, our 
assignment in literature should not be so analyti- 
cal as to make him ever after dislike anything 
which bears the name of classic. Selections 
should be well within the reach of the child’s 
mentality and experience, and they should be 
varied in nature. Stories of adventure, every- 
day experiences, fanciful tales, travel, biography, 
history, and poetry should be given. 

In assigning prose reading of the kinds just 


named, we must not spoil the selection by telling 
the story or very much about it. Create an at- 
mosphere for it, yes, by giving the background or 
setting; then motivate the reading by assigning 
one or two problems. A lesson used in this way 
was the reading of that delightful story of old 
Rome, “Horatius at the Bridge,” given partly in 
prose and interspersed with quotations from the 
ballad by Macaulay. The pupils were asked who 
would come to the rescue if our land were at- 
tacked by an outside foe. After such replies as 
“The regular army,” “Volunteers,” the teacher 
succeeded in getting ‘The citizens.” The ques- 
tion as to whether our women helped in the war 
in Europe elicited such responses as, “They 
knitted sweaters and socks”; “They made band- 
ages for the Red Cross,” etc. The teacher then 
said, “In this story you will find who came to the 
rescue of Rome and you will learn whether the 
women of old helped save the state. When you 
have read this thrilling story, find the names of 
the leaders on each side and tell what they did, 
the part they played.” It was a pleasure to see 
the pupils read and absorb the lesson at once. I 
have found the best time to prepare a lesson is at 
the close of the recitation, when the pupils are in 
the reading mood. 

Another assignment which adds zest to read- 
ing is: “Read this story; we may dramatize it.” 
Tolstoy’s “Where Love Is There God Is Also” in 
Bolenius Sixth Reader, is one children delight in 
dramatizing. The first assignment might be: 
“Read to find differences between Russian life 
and American.” Then to play the story makes it 
one long remembered with joy. 

Sometimes a literary gem may be given merely 
with this assignment: “Read and prepare to tell 
the class the most interesting part, the most 
humorous part, or the part you like the best.” 
Perhaps ask the child to tell the class which 
characters he likes the best, giving his reasons. 

Put before the child interesting biography, 
such as the story of Dr. Grenfell, or animal 
stories like those of Thompson Seton, or thrilling 
anecodotes of history, the only assignment being, 
possibly: “Tell what this is about and why you 
liked it.” The pupil does not need to know the 
meaning of every word. We are to cultivate a 
taste for good reading, not kill it. 

Assigning a poem should not be done until a 
background has been built up that shall make the 
child want to read it. Then the teacher should 
read the poem aloud in a pleasing manner and 
give the class the poem to read with a motivation 
such as in Poe’s “The Bells,” read to discover the 
story each bell tells. The pupils will like to read 
orally the stanza of his choice, taking delight in 
bringing out the sound of his bell. 

Children love to read orally, and we should as- 
sign lessons in oral reading—not alone poetry, 
but prose literature, especially stories in which 
conversation occurs. Taking the part of a char- 
acter is more pleasing than reading a page of 
conversation. Assign such a story to one group 
who may practice together reading it aloud be- 
fore they present it to the class. As the pupils 
are anxious that the audience shall understand 
and appreciate their story, they will pronounce 
the words correctly and try to enunciate dis- 
tinctly, as well as read expressively. And these 
are the aims we are striving to attain in our oral 
reading. ‘Assign a lesson with the motivation: 
“You may prepare to read the part you like the 
best, or the funniest part, or the most thrilling 
part to the other section.” In order to prove his 
choice correct, the pupil must read it effectively. 

A poem such as Sidney Lanier’s “The Song of 
the Chattahoochee” might be assigned for oral 
reading after being studied silently for the clear- 
ing up of meanings of unknown words and 


phrases. “Try to read the poem so we shall fee] 
the temptations of the river. Let your voice algo 
show the river’s joy in resisting all the lures and 
answering the call of duty,” might be the assign. 
ment. 

If the pupils have developed the habits and 
skills mentioned and have learned to love reading 
more, and have established more firmly an ip. 
terest in reading what is good and fine and worth 
while, the teacher may well feel that her efforts 
have not been in vain. 


History Reconstruction Exercise 
By Clarence B. Washburn 


To" following statements contain facts about 
history that are not true. These statements 
are to be rewritten so that they will be in accord- 
ance with history as it was studied from the text. 

History books may or may not be used for con- 
sultation, as the teacher may wish. In either 
case, the exercises will prove helpful in stimu- 
lating interest and obtaining response. 


1. The Pilgrims and the Puritans had the same 
reasons for leaving England and founding colo- 
nies in the New World. Both bands of the colo- 
nizers had good financial backing for their under- 
takings. 

2. The Puritans established complete separa- 
tion of Church and State in their colony. Roger 
Williams approved of this and went to Rhode 
Island, where he founded an offshoot of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

3. Governor Andros in Massachusetts and 
Governor Berkeley in Virginia were two of the 
most popular of the royal governors. 

4. Henry Hudson, the English navigator, made 
important discoveries in the New World and 
added much territory and wealth to the British 
Crown. 

5. The Quakers because of their loyalty to the 
Church of England were given a large tract of 
land by Charles II. This colony was named 
Pennsylvania, and soon its members found them- 
selves in deep trouble with the Indians. 

6. From 1690 to 1740 the French were active 
in exploration work. About 1608, Cartier, an 
English explorer working for the French king, 
discovered the Mississippi River. 

7. France was more successful in colonization 
endeavors than was either England or Holland. 

8. Slavery early became a necessary labor 
factor both in the northern and southern colo- 
nies. New Orleans and Boston were two of the 
important colonial slave markets. 

9. In the early colonial days the only crime 
punishable by death was that of murder. While 
the stocks, pillories, ducking stools, and whip 
ping posts were used in punishing, yet all offen¢- 
ers were punished in private and protected from 
the public gaze. 

10. About the year 1680 the Stamp Act Con 
gress met in Jamestown, Virginia, and took the 
first steps that led eventually to the Revolution 
of 1861-1865. 

11. In 1776 the American colonies grew tired 
of the treatment received from England and re 
volted. The Confederate forces of the souther! 
colonies united with the Union forces of the 
northern colonies, and under Washington as com 
mander in chief, opposed England. 

12. The first important engagement of the 
Revolution took place at Concord Bridge, ™ 
Massachusetts. It was here that General Wat- 
ren gave voice to those well remembered words— 
“Give me liberty or give me death.” 

13. A band of Iroquois Indians was hired by 
some Boston merchants to carry out what became 
known in history as the “Boston Tea Party.” 
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14. The famous ride of Paul Revere took place 
immediately after the battle of Bull Run at 
Charlestown Heights, now known as Bunker Hill. 

15. Benjamin Franklin was placed in charge 
of the Boston colonial forces by Washington up- 
on his arrival at Cambridge. This gave great 
courage to the New England people. 

16. John Hancock, a resident of Boston and 
one-time governor of Massachusetts, was the dis- 
tinguished author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

17. When Thomas Jefferson was asked why he 
had written his name in such a large scroll upon 
the Declaration of Independence, he replied— 
“So that the King of England may read it with- 
out even the use of his spectacles.” 

18. Explain why the antagonism of the Mar- 
quis de LaFayette was such a blow to the 
American cause. Why was Washington anxious 
to obtain his interest and good will? 

19. Express in a few words the reasons for 
the deep disappointment of the Colonials upon 
hearing of the surrender of Burgoyne. 

20. Tell something concerning the terrible suf- 
fering of the Revolutionary forces in the Shenan- 
doah Valley. 

21. Describe the adventures of Daniel Boone 
in making settlements about the region now 
known as Washington and Oregon. 

22. Why do historians say “the traditions of 
the American Navy begin with the career of 
Stonewall Jackson?” What did Jackson accom- 
plish during the War of 1812 to gain such a repu- 
tation? 

23. Give the location of the naval engagement 
during which the American commander, Cap- 
tain Robert E. Lee, cried out those famous words 
so often quoted oy school children—“Don’t give 
up the ship.” 

24. Give your reasons why you think Benedict 
Arnold became such a well-known and popular 
figure in American history. 

25. Describe briefly the conditions under 
which Nathan Hale made his famous speech 
before the Virginia legislature in which he said 

—“Caesar had his Brutus, Charles the First his 
“romwell, and George the Third may profit by 
their example.” 


Audience Reading 


By Marion Horn 
Aim: . 
1. To develop audience attitude on the part of 
the pupils, 
2. To read so well that the hearer will 
a. Live the story or poem. 
b. Experience the humor, sadness, excite- 
ment of the story or poem. 
c. Feel that the real characters are talking. 
8. Incidental aims. 
a. Read with pleasing, easily understood 
voices. 
b. Enunciate clearly. 
c. Pronounce words correctly. 
d. Read smoothly. 


Material: 
1. Each child is given a reader divided into 


short stories and poems. 

2. This book is to be kept in the pupil’s desk. 

Procedure: 

1. Use one of the weekly reading periods and 
call it an “Entertainment Period.” ‘ 

2. Have each child select his own story or 
poem and study it before the “Entertain- 
ment Period.” 

3. The pupils may, if they wish, prepare their 
Stories a week before the event. (The chil- 


dren soon learn that their classmates will 
not enjoy a poorly prepared recitation. A 
poorly prepared entertainer is not popular.) 


. One of the pupils should be appointed chair- 


man of the Entertainment Committee. 


. At first the chairman should be one of the 


better readers. 


. The chairman’s duties. 


a. To select his committee. 

b. Ask for volunteers willing to entertain 
the class. 

c. Meet with the committee and arrange a 
program. 

d. Coach the members of the committee a 
week before the entertainment. 


e. Take charge of the entertainment, the 
program, and the audience. 
. The reader stands in front of the class and 
entertains. 

8. The members of the audience have no books 

open before them; they sit and listen. 

9. The audience tells which of the entertainers 

they enjoyed the most and why. 
10. If there is any extra time the chairman may 
call for volunteer entertainers. 

(The teacher becomes one of the audience, 
leaving the class in charge of the chairman.) 
Caution: 

1. No child should be compelled to entertain, 

but every child should be impelled to enter- 
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. Next block in the leaves. 


JUNE BLACKBOARD CALENDAR | 
. By JOHN T. LEMOS | 


HE rose, which appears on our June blackboard calendar, is used almost more than any other 
If you will bear this in mind, you will notice how fre- 
quently it is seen on book covers, borders, book plates, labels of stationery boxes, textile designs, 


flower for general design purposes. 


and dozens of similar places. F 


To copy the design, “block in” the rose contours first, connecting them with the stem lines. 
A good way to fill in the colors with chalk is to break off pieces of 
chalk about one half an inch long. Use these with the side of the chalk against the board. It 
will enable you to make bold, wide strokes and to cover areas more easily and rapidly. 

As far as values are concerned, it is best to lay in the middle tone areas first. 
the high-lights; and last of all, the darker portions. 

In making any sketches on the blackboard, it is always a good plan to walk back several yards 
It will be generally found that tones and colors that 
seem fairly strong and brilliant when viewed at close range, are weak when seen from a distance. 

While it is well to fill in large areas with the side of the chalk, it will be found that sharp, 
brilliant accents can be more easily made with the point of the chalk, using a slightly upward 


and look at your work from a distance. 


stroke. 


In connection with the rose calendar design it would be interesting to have the pupils bring to 
school clippings of rose pictures and mount them on a large display card. 


can also be made out of cut paper. 


-THE ROSE- 


STATE FLOWER OF 
NEW YORK. 





Next sketch in 


Artistic rose borders 
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tain. 
who wish to show their native ability. 


In every class there is one or more 


Result: 

1. The poorest reader will soon make rapid im- 
provement. 

2. Every child will wish to entertain (take 
part in the weekly program). 

3. The one who has made the most marked im- 
provement, as well as the good readers, may 
be asked to take part in the school assembly 
program. 

4. The success of audience reading depends 

upon silent reading preparation. 

. Voice interpretation depends upon getting 
the thought and author’s viewpoint. This 
can be obtained only through silent reading 
and study before attempting to read to an 
audience. 

Before initiating Audience Reading, it would 
be a good plan to read various types of poems 
and prose selections to the children. I have 
found this plan a very successful one to follow: 
two weeks before organizing the entertainment 
period I have taken five minutes of the reading 
period to read to the children. 


or 


Lesson Plans on Great American Cities 
JACKSONVILLE 
By M. T. Johnson 


TEACHER'S AIM: To present a comprehen- 
sive view of the importance of Jacksonville to 
southern industries. 


PUPILS’ MOTIVE: 
way to the South? 

SUBJECT MATTER: 

Location 
Industries 
Commerce 
People 
History 

PROCEDURE: Ona map of the United States 
point out Jacksonville, Florida. In what part of 
the United States is it? What direction is it 
from your home? Point towards it. In what 
part of Florida is it? Trace on the map the 
route you would have to take to reach it from 
your home. 

What can you tell about the recent land boom 
in Florida? Why is it said that “everybody is 
going to Florida”? Do you know of anyone who 
has recently made money in Florida real estate? 
Do you know of anyone who has lost money? 
Explain why persons wishing to buy land under 
such circumstances should always make very care- 
ful investigations before investing any money. 
Can you prove that the cause of the recent rush 
to Florida was a belated appreciation of the 
state’s natural attractions rather than specula- 
tion and inflation? 

Why is it said that “everyone who goes to 
Florida goes to Jacksonville’? Can you show 
that for most visitors it is the first city to be 
seen and the last to be left? If you compare the 
shape of Florida to a carpenter’s square, at what 
point would you place Jacksonville? How large 
is it? How does it compare with other cities of 
Florida in size? With other cities of the United 
States? Can you show that it is located in a 
strategic position? Show that its location makes 
it one of the major seaports of the South. Show 
that its geographical location makes it a dis- 
tributing point accessible to all parts of the 
Southeast. On a map of the world giving the 
chief steamship routes, show that Jacksonville is 
in close touch with other Atlantic ports and with 
all the important markets of the world. Do you 
think that the Panama Canal has benefited Jack- 


Is Jacksonville a “Gate- 


sonville’s connection with Pacific ports? Why 
should these factors be considered by business 
men before planning to locate or establish new 
industries? What other factors should also be 
considered? Of what significance in Jackson- 
ville’s future prospects is the fact that great 
beds of raw material lie adjacent to Jacksonville, 
available within a short freight haul? Of what 
interest to Jacksonville manufacturers is the 
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fact that Florida’s neighboring states, Alabama 
and Georgia, produce millions of tons of iron ore 
and coal, easily shipped into the city? Why is it 
important to know that copper, limestone, mica, 
asbestos, cement rock, emery and graphite are 
all within easy reach of the city? How does the 
city profit from the fact that a large portion of 
these products pass through its markets on their 
way to all sections of the country? Also that a 
great part of the return cargoes from foreign 
ports consisting of fertilizers, potash, nitrate, 
salt, mahogany, creosote, and crude petroleum 
are available for the city’s demands? 


Using a ruler and your map-scale, measure and 
determine the distance from Jacksonville to 
Havana (528 miles). To Bermuda (897 miles), 
Kingston, Jamaica (1016 miles). Callao, Pery 
(2905 miles). 

In what way is the equable climate an aq. 
vantage to industries in Jacksonville? What 
facts can you tell about the climate of Florida? 
How is it affected by the proximity of the ocean? 
What attractions does it offer as a winter play. 
ground? How does Jacksonville profit by the 
immense tourist industry? 

On what river is the city located? How does 
the St. Johns River differ from practically all of 
the important rivers of the United States? How 
long is it? Where is its source? Of what im- 
portance to the city is the fact that this river 
touches it on three sides? How far is it to the 
ocean? Account for the fact that ships from 
nearly every corner of the globe are to be seen 
here. Why do you think the United States goy- 
ernment spent $10,000,000 in dredging and main- 
taining a 30-foot passage to the ocean? Why 
has the city built huge warehouses and dock 
terminals along the shore? Can you show that 
the St. Johns River is one of Florida’s greatest 
assets? How far is this river navigable into the 
interior of the state? 

Of what importance is the fact that Jackson- 
ville is the “hub” of a rich farming section? In 
what county of Florida is it located? Of what 
importance to the city is the fact that Duval 
County is the richest county in the state? What 
can you tell of the way in which turpentine is 
produced? Can you find pictures of the tall 
southern pines “blazed” and bearing small rosin 
buckets for the collection of the rosin? How 
does this industry benefit Jacksonville? 

Discuss the following important facts: (a) 
Jacksonville is the largest naval stores markct 
in the world. (b) It is the second largest lum- 
ber shipping center in the world. (c) It is the 
chief port of exit for the bulk of the world’s tur- 
pentine supply. (d) It is the port-metropolis of 
the South Atlantic. (e) It is the foremost rail- 
way center of the entire Southeast. 

Why do you think Henry Ford has located an 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Harbor at Jacksonville, showing buildings along the shore 
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HIS Club is open to all teachers for the exchange 

of ideas and devices found helpful in school work. 
In order that as many ideas as possible may be given 
each month in our limited space, articles should not ex- 
ceed 300 words in length; shorter articles are desirable. 
One dollar will be paid for each accepted article (this 
includes all publication rights). Unavailable manu- 
scripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, 
otherwise they will be destroyed. 

When preparing manuscripts, kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: Your article must be separate from 
your letter accompanying it. If possible, use white 
paper, 8% x11 inches, Leave a margin on all sides of 
paper and leave space between the lines. Write article 
in clear, large handwriting, if it cannot be typewritten, 
using one side of paper only. Make article concise. Write 
the number of words in article in upper right-hand cor- 
ner of page and your name and address in upper left- 
hand corner. Address all Contributions for this depart- 
ment to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 17313 Riverway Drive, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 


CLUB LETTERS 


Nature-Study Game 


The children in my first grade greatly enjoy a 
game played with bird pictures. I place the pic- 
tures of birds on the blackboard ledge and above 
each picture I write a sentence which particularly 
applies to that bird. For example, above the robin 
I write: “I plaster my nest with mud”; above the 
nuthatch, “I climb down the tree headfirst”; above 
the owl, “I hunt at night”; and so on for each bird. 
The children close their eyes, while one child steps 
to the blackboard and changes the birds around. 
The pupils open their eyes, and after a moment of 
study a child is chosen to arrange the pictures cor- 
rectly, so that the right sentence is above each bird. 
I vary the sentences from time to time in order to 
keep the game interesting.—MILLIE VANASEK, Min- 
nesota. 


Our Suggestion Box 


In the front of our room we have a small wooden 
box with a narrow slit in the top that is just large 
enough to accommodate a neatly folded slip of paper. 
Suggestions that any child thinks would better 
schoolroom conditions, as well as grammatical errors 
that have been heard, are written out and placed in 
this box. Friday afternoons are profitably spent in 
having a monitor, elected by reason of his good be- 
havior during the week, read aloud the mistakes in 
English, the pupils correcting them. The sugges- 
tions are handled in much the same manner. 

Since we adopted this plan our room seems to be 
better disciplined and more orderly than is the aver- 
age room.—F RED D. BERKEBILE, Pennsylvania. 


Make Your Own Flag 


If you do not have a flag in your schoolroom, have 
the children make one. I do not know of anything 
that will thrill them and teach them loyalty and 
respect for the flag as this will. If a child can feel 
that he has a part in making an article he will 
take a greater interest in knowing and studying 
about that article. 

My room did not have a flag, and the question 
arose as to how we might get one. Each face was 
covered with smiles when I suggested, “Let’s make 
our flag.” 

I bought the material, which consisted of one and 
one-half yards of red calico, the same amount of 
bleached muslin, one and one-fourth yards of blue 
calico, and one spool of white thread. This made the 
flag cost about fifty cents. The cloth was cut into 
strips and basted together by the children; then I 
stitched the seams on the sewing machine. Five- 
Pointed stars were cut and pasted on the blue field. 
When the flag was finished and hung in the room, 
the children were overjoyed. 

They quickly learned the meaning of each color, 
why there were thirteen stripes and forty-eight 
stars, the flag salute, the flag songs, and also some- 


thing of Betsy Ross. Love for the flag and for what 
it stands was thereby instilled in their hearts and 
minds; and into their lives came the spirit of the 
true American.—JESSIE THOMAS, Mississippi. 


A Trip Abroad 


A project in art which not only brings in social- 
ized discussions, but also correlates subjects such as 
geography, history, English, and composition, may 
be worked out effectively in the upper grades by 
suggesting to children that they take an imaginary 
journey to foreign lands. This suggestion always 
makes a strong appeal. 

The ocean voyage is the first thing to consider. 
Secure a picture of an ocean liner. Study all the 
phases of a voyage, such as passports, steerage, 
cabins, ete. 

After they have supposedly completed this voyage 
the children should make neat booklets of leatherette 
paper entitled, “My Trip Through Europe,” and 
“My Trip to the Land of Wonders.” Purchase 
Perry Pictures of the important places which will 
be visited in these foreign countries. Suppose the 
first country you visit is England. Paste the pic- 
ture of Westminster Abbey on the left page. After 
a talk on why such interest surrounds this beautiful 
church and burial place, have the pupils write this 
information on the page opposite the picture. Some 
of your time will be spent at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
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Nature’s Book 
By Nell R. Farmer 


HAKESPEARE says: “In Nature’s 

infinite book of secrecy a little can I 
read.” 

Whether it is the earthworm stretch- 
ing out its long body foraging for food, 
or a wild flower timidly peeping out 
from its shelter of leaves, or a mother 
bird hovering over her tender brood, 
there is something in each of these 
things for us to read, and a lesson for 
each one of us to learn. This is an age of 
nerve tension and the relaxation which 
comes from the companionship of flow- 
ers, trees, birds, sunsets, clouds, is neces- 
sary for our well-being. 

Years ago, no matter how small my 
quarters, I had a beautiful fern in my 
room. Although I tended each new fern 
carefully, it invariably died in a short 
time. I used to grieve over this fact, 
but I finally realized that even though 
the plant died, it had given me some- 
thing that I could not estimate. 

The following quotation from Liberty 
H. Bailey describes a similar experience: 
“It was a wonderful thing, this plant of 
mine.... It had secrets all its own, 
secrets that baffle the wisest of men; 
yet this plant was my friend. It faded 
when I withheld the light, it wilted when 
I neglected to give it water, it flourished 
when I supplied its simple needs. One 
week I went away on a vacation, and 
when I returned the plant was dead; and 
I missed it. 

“Although my little plant had died so 
soon, it had taught me a lesson; and the 
lesson is that it is worth while to have a 
plant.” 
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London Bridge, and the Thames, and then you will 
go to France. Here you will be greatly interested 
in Notre Dame Cathedral, the Eiffel Tower, and 
other points of interest. Thus you may continue 
on through other countries and new scenes. 

By means of this study of England, France, Italy, 
Greece, Spain, Egypt, and other countries, your pu- 
pils will become familiar with some of the wonders 
of the world. They will be able to tell not only the 
location of the pyramids, the Sphinx, and other un- 
usual things, but will give the description, the size, 
historic value, the events connected with them, and 
the romance which surrounds them. Here, too, is 
an excellent opportunity to study early sculpture 
and architecture.—Rose E. PLAGMAN, Iowa. 


The Star System 


When I first began teaching the school that I am 
in at present, the attendance was very poor and 
most of the pupils were tardy. I was at a loss to 
know what to do. I punished the children in differ- 
ent ways, but they did not seem to care. 

While going through my school catalogue, I read 
about the “Star System.” I tried it and my troubles 
were over. 

Little booklets made up of four pages each are 
given out. On each page there is room to place a 
star for every day of tle month. If the pupils have 
good deportment, good lessons, and are on time for 
school, they receive a gold star for that day. If they 
fail in one of these things, they receive a silver star. 
If they fail in two, they receive a blue star. If they 
fail in the three requirements they get a red star. 
To the child having the best book at the end of four 
months I give a small remembrance. 

All my pupils work very hard to have the book 
with the most gold stars—HANNAH MAUTHE, New 
York. 


Citizens, Loyal and True 


Our schoolroom is the “City Beautiful”: the ros- 
trum is the courthouse; the aisles are the streets; 
each desk is a residence; inside the desk is the back 
yard; under the desk is the alley; and the grounds 
around the schoolhouse are the suburbs. 

We elect a mayor who makes a daily inspection 
of the houses, streets, and suburbs. At inspection 
time each residence (desk) is supposed to be in per- 
fect order, all rubbish from the back yards and 
alleys having previously been collected and burned. 
Every house that is found in perfect order is per- 
mitted to fly the American flag, and the householder 
is said to be a loyal citizen. If the house is dis- 
orderly with back yard and alley full of rubbish, a 
black flag is erected, and the occupant is notified 
that he must clean up his premises. 

Two pupils are appointed each week to keep the 
suburbs neat and in order. The result is that our 
schoolhouse and the grounds are kept in beautiful 
condition. Each pupil feels a’ personal responsibility 
for the appearance of the yard, and the children are 
learning by personal experience the duties of citi- 
zenship.—GRACE HEATON, Kansas. 


Profitable Seat Work 


A problem that is not very often met successfully 
by teachers is that of having the pupils engaged in 
doing something worth while during the seat-work 
periods. If a teacher is able to suggest something 
that is practical, serviceable, and also sufficiently at- 
tractive to hold the pupils’ attention, excellent re- 
sults may be obtained. This problem worried me 
very much until one day, almost by chance, I asked 
the pupils if they would like to make a collection of 
native woods. The response was so gratifying that 
each member of the school was given permission to 
work quietly during school time on this project. It 
was suggested that each pupil use a cardboard, fif- 
teen by thirty inches, for his chart. The pieces of 
wood were then cut into two-inch lengths and tied 
to the cardboard by a strong string. Neatness was 
emphasized. One boy handed in an attractive dis- 
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play containing forty-two different kinds of wood. 

Another suggestion which followed naturally from 
collecting the native woods was to make a chart of 
dairy products. One boy pasted a picture of a cow 
in the center of a cardboard, twenty by forty inches 
in size. Lines drawn from the picture of the animal 
extended to some product or by-product. Among 
these were harnesses, boots and shoes, butter, milk, 
ice cream, glue, combs, evaporated milk, traveling 
bags, bouillon cubes, gelatine, buttons, candles, 
meats, and fertilizers. 

The making of charts of native woods and dairy 
products led to the idea of making charts of sheep, 
hogs, horses, timber, and finally to a collection of 
noxious weeds. These charts were displayed at a 
farmers’ picnic and received a great deal of praise. 
—Harry Q. Hott, Indiana. 


A Spelling Aid 

I have found the following scheme very good in 
arousing the interest of pupils in spelling. From 
gray art paper have each child cut a cover for his 
spelling pad and then paste it on the pad. From 
green paper cut leaves and stems and paste them 
on the cover in the form of a grapevine. When a 
child makes “A” in his spelling, he is given a purple 
paper grape. This he may paste on the grapevine. 

The children take great interest in pasting their 
grapes in clusters and seeing those clusters grow 
with each perfect lesson—Mrs. T. E. DUNN, Flor- 
ida. 

Our Arithmetic Thermometer 


The pupils of my sixth-grade arithmetic class 
were losing interest and were becoming careless in 
their drill work and review in fractions. The fol- 
lowing scheme produced remarkable results, both in 
accuracy and interest. 

On a board in a conspicuous place I drew two 
thermometers. In place of the range of degrees I 
indicated a range of numbers up to 2000, in inter- 
vals of 100. The mercury in each one was shown by 
a short colored line at the bottom. The children 
chose sides, and each leader selected his thermome- 
ter (the color of the mercury being different in each 
one). The work was assigned in such a way that 
the standings would be multiples of 10. At the end 
of a class period the leaders would add up their en- 
tire scores and record the results by the use of the 
mercury in their thermometers. 

Any number might be used as a goal, but we 
found that 2000 was a convenient number for a cer- 
tain period of days. Sometimes we had the boys 
compete against the girls. Can you imagine the 
interest aroused and the enthusiasm manifested 
when the mercury began to rise in the thermome- 
ters? Try it and see!—PEarL C. BiGGcEe, Michigan. 


Word Game 


This device for teaching words to beginners is 
very successful. The children sit on chairs in the 
front of the room. Each child is given a flash card, 
and, when the teacher calls a word, the one having 
it must get up and run around the teacher’s chair. 
When all the words have been called, the teacher 
says, “The bubble burst.” Then the children run 
through the cloakroom and back to their seats. 
After this, each child passes his card to the child on 
his right and the game proceeds as before. 

For variation, the child holding the first word 
called may run around his chair, or hop around the 
teacher’s chair, or skip, fly or walk, as he may see 
fit; then the others must follow in the same way 
until “the bubble bursts.” This game keeps every- 
body moving and wide awake.—EpNaA L. BRIMHALL, 
Arizona. 


A Rural-Teachers’ Council 


Management of rural-school activities in a county 
does not rest entirely with the county superintendent 
of schools when a rural-teachers’ council is an effec- 
tive organization. Before schools open in the fall, 


five teachers are selected for the council at the meet- 
ing of rural teachers in Osceola County, Iowa. The 
county superintendent is chairman, ex-officio, and he 
calls a meeting of the council whenever it is neces- 
sary. 

Plans for rural-school activities are discussed and 
approved at the council meetings. 


Many of the 








initial plans for these activities originate with the 
county superintendent, but valuable suggestions for 
the success of these undertakings are made by the 
members of the council. The council members and 
assistant teachers manage and conduct the various 
activities held. 

Special activities for this year, as approved by 
the council, were declamatory contests, a music con- 
test between rural and town schools, and a county 
spelling contest. In addition, plans for the annual 
county school exhibit were made and the honor-roll 
system was adopted. 

Members of the council invite and encourage 
teachers to bring questions and ideas to them. 
These, in turn, are discussed at the meetings. A 
closer working bond between teachers and super- 
visor is the result.—ELIZABETH TREI, Iowa. 


An Emergency Expedient 


There are times in the routine of every school- 
room when things go wrong. It is hot, or rainy, or 
especially balmy—as in spring—and the children 
find it difficult to concentrate, while the course of 
study seems altogether impossible. Again, the trou- 
ble may be a visitor, a circus parade the importance 
of which the principal has failed to recognize, or 
some other comparatively inconsequential interrup- 
tion. Whatever the reason, such times are bound 
to occur, and what is one to do about it? 

I do not know how others manage, but for myself 
I have found a remedy. You may call it a trick of 
the trade, but it is an interesting one. This remedy 
lies between the leaves of a notebook, and, since it 
has worked for me, perhaps others may find it use- 
ful. When I taught more than one subject, this 
notebook was divided into sections. When I taught 
but one, it lost its divisions, but it has always been 
of a size most convenient to carry about with me. 

In this notebook I paste or note all the startling 
or unusual facts and incidents of educational value 
which I come across in magazines, newspapers, 
books, or professional journals, whether they ap- 
proach my subject indirectly, directly, or are en- 
tirely foreign to it. Perhaps there are those who 
can remember year after year all the interesting 
and unusual data which they have read. I cannot 
do this, and so all these facts of especial interest or 
peculiar origin are put into my little book, and be- 
side each fact is noted the source of the item (for 
reference in case of discussion). The sporting page 
furnishes some of these items. I have held many a 
boy to a task which I knew he hated, because in an 
emergency I have recalled his flagging interest by 
an apt quotation from his favorite athletic hero. 

Of course, I have often drawn upon this notebook 
for items of interest that would fit in with my regu- 
lar lessons, but most teachers collect such data. It 
is the odd items of peculiar interest, the unusual 
bits of world news which I have kept tucking away 
in my little book that I give out in case of emer- 
gency.—RAMONA GRAHAM, Massuchusetts. 


A Souvenir Book 


When the fifth-grade geography class and I took 
an imaginary trip to Europe, we thought of an in- 
teresting plan. We made our notebooks in the shape 
of suitcases. We put a pocket on the inside of each 
suitcase by taking a sheet of paper and pasting 
three edges to the inside of the cover page. In this 
pocket were placed pictures of the souvenirs (such 
as a pet rabbit from France and a rug from Brus- 
sels) which we had brought back with us from our 
trip. An account of our trip and pictures of differ- 
ent things we saw filled the leaves of our books. 
Most of these pictures were cut from old geog- 
raphies.—GLADYs HUBER, Kansas. 


Plan for Filing Patterns 


So often teachers have difficulty in keeping track 
of patterns, designs, and seat work, that I am sug- 
gesting an idea which has helped me in caring for 
these articles. 

In the spring, before the close of school, I look 
through my patterns, sort them, and make new ones 
to replace those which are wearing out. Then I 
assemble them according to the nine months of the 
school year. For each month I have a large en- 
velope and into this I put the patterns and seat work 
which are appropriate for that month. For exam- 


ple, into the September envelope go patterns of cir. 
cus animals, fall fruits, flowers, vegetables, and the 
like. I list the patterns which are in the envelopes 
in a section of a notebook, and this serves as an 
index. 

I also keep all my copies of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
AND PRIMARY PLANS. At the close of each month, 
before filing a number, I check the articles that may 
be useful in the future and list the articles and the 
page numbers in the notebook. In this way I always 
know where I may find needed material without 
searching through old copies—INEZ HAIngs, Iowa, 


Practical Spelling 


The teaching of spelling in the lower grades was 
one of my greatest problems until I thought of the 
following plan, which has proved beneficial. 

Either have the children make books or use note- 
books. Ask each child to write his name on the 
cover, so that the books ean be identified easily in 
case they are on display. Write the spelling words 
on the blackboard and ask the pupils to copy them in 
their books, leaving sufficient space above or below 
the word to paste a picture. The children may find 
these pictures in old magazines or they may cut them 
free-hand in a drawing Jesson. Then under each 
picture have the children write a sentence using the 
word which belongs to that particular picture, 
Words which have some associaticn are usuaily 
taught together. For instance, we have one part of 
our book entitled, “Our Farm.” In this section you 
will find such words as “cow,” “barn.” and “horse.” 

This method not only teaches the pupils the words, 
but it also furnishes seat work and teaches the pu- 
pils how to build sentences with words. As a result 
of this device I have found that the children no 
longer learn a lesson simply because it has been as- 
signed to them, but because they find pleasure in do- 
ing so.—B. D., Nebraska. 


Reading Devices 


Teachers of the primary grades should plan in- 
teresting reading lessons, instead of the old monot- 
onous ones where one child after another read aloud 
until every member of the class had had his turn. 
I have found the following four devices helpful in 
teaching reading: 

1. The teacher reads a sentence at random in the 
lesson and allows the first child who finds the sen- 
tence to read the next sentence. 

2. The teacher reads a part of the story and has 
the pupils finish it, reading silently. 

3. The children read the story silently to find the 
part they like best; then different children read 
aloud to the class the selections they have chosen. 

4. The pupils read the story silently and answer 
the questions which the teacher has written on the 
blackboard.—BERNIECE Morriss, Texas. 


The Useful Typewriter 


I find the typewriter most helpful in my rural 
school. For the primary grades I type reading les- 
sons and stories based on the reading lessons in the 
textbook. Sometimes the pupils read these typed 
lessons as silent reading lessons; sometimes they 
read them aloud in class; sometimes they cut the 
words apart and match them with words in the book 
or use them in constructing original sentences. 

I type the primary lessons in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
AND PRIMARY PLANS each month and so have at hand 
supplementary English work for the primary 
grades. I also type the riddles, rules, and questions 
which the pupils use in health contests; questions 
for geography games; questions of general knowl- 
edge for question boxes; and arithmetic problems of 
all kinds to be used in drill. I keep all the typed 
material in envelopes plainly labeled. These are 10 
a special drawer and the children are encouraged 
get work from this drawer whenever they have com- 
pleted their assigned work—ELva May ScHROocK, 
Indiana. 


Stimulating Interest in Spelling 


We teachers are often confronted with this ques 
tion: What incentive can I use to make the spelling 
lesson interesting? I have tried the following - 
for the past three years and found it successful. 
gives each child a sense, of individual responsibility 
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and holds his interest. I used it one year in my 
rural school and two years in my third grade with 
equal success. 

Each child selects from a magazine a picture of 
an automobile in which he is interested. This pic- 
ture is cut out and pasted on a piece of composition 
paper, nine inches wide and twelve inches long. The 
name of the car is written above the picture. A 
yertical line is drawn through the center on the re- 
verse side of the paper. On one side of the line is 
written the word “mileage” and on the other side 
“words.” 

If a child has ten words in his spelling lesson and 
spells all ten correctly, he places the number “ten” 
under the word “mileage” and nothing under 
“words.” If he misses one word, he places “nine” 
under “mileage,” and the word that is missed under 
“words.” At the end of every two weeks we add the 
mileage and have a written review of all the mis- 
spelled words. At the end of a specified time the 
car traveling the greatest number of miles receives 
a prize—Dora C. FRONTINI, Vermont. 


First-Grade Bulletin Board 


In lieu of regular bulletin equipment—printing, 
pictures, burlap, etc.—the following device may be 
used. 

Choose one section of the blackboard and at the 
top write in colored chalk a suitable newspaper 
name. Our children chose “Central Gazette.” Under 
the name write each morning, from the children’s 
dictation, six or seven items which are of interest to 
them. One day our newspaper looked like this: 

1. This is Thursday, March 3, 1927. 

2. To-day is sunny, warm, and slushy. 

3. Ralph Jones is still sick. We are sorry. 

4, We have our Reading Party to-morrow at 2:30. 

5. Our mothers are coming to school then. 

6. Don’t forget extra chairs, John and Joe! 

Once written, the “newspaper” remains on the 
blackboard all day, and it may be used for oral and 
silent reading, for fixing dates and obstinate words, 
for directions, and for reminders of school events.— 
Daisy BRown, Minnesota. 


An Inexpensive Reward 


I used to paste Dennison seals, appropriate to the 
season, on all excellent papers. As the excellent pa- 
pers increased, however, boxes of seals had to be 
purchased so often that this became a rather ex- 
pensive practice. At last I bought a set of a dozen 
brownie rubber’ stamps, 
showing the little fellows in 
all sorts of antics. This 
set is very inexpensive and 
can be bought in the toy 
department of any large 
store. I use a different 
stamp every day and al- 
ways in irregular order. 
The children are delighted 
with the variety of the pic- 
tures and try to get the 
whole set by having excel- 
lent work every day. 

The only part of the out- 
fit that has to be replen- 
ished is the stamp pad, and 
as these pads are now sold 
In the ten cent store this 
expense is trivial. The rub- 
ber stamps are much quick- 4 
er to apply and are more es ‘a 
sanitary than seals, for, in . WL 
Spite of all the teacher may ‘th 
Say, the children will peel 
off the seals when she is 
hot looking and try to paste 
them on their desks or writ- 
Ing pads.—FLORENCE M. 
THomas, New York. 


Good English Device 


I find that my pupils are 
often careless and make 
gfammatical errors in their 


Conversation when they 
really know the correct 
form to use. The follow- 


This poster was made by Toledo, Ohio, public school children. 


We plan has proved both interesting and helpful to 
them. 

I purchase a few yards each of red and gold rib- 
bon and cut it into one-and-one-half-inch lengths. 
I give five red ribbons to each pupil to wear. Any 
pupil who hears a mistake in English during school 
hours is permitted to write the correct form on pa- 
per and quietly give it to me. The one who made 
the mistake forfeits one ribbon to the one who cor- 
rected it. When a pupil gets ten red ribbons, the 
five he has won are exchanged for a gold one. He 
then starts with five red ones as before. When 
any pupil has lost all five of his ribbons, he may se- 
cure another five ribbons by making ten copies of 
the correct form of each of the five sentences in 
which he made a mistake.—LILLIE M. SNYDER, 
Kentucky. 


Individual Instruction 


I have found the system of individual instruction 
used by many of the business schools successful in 
teaching arithmetic in the rural school. I allow the 
first hour for the subject. The little children are 
well provided with seat work, so that the time will 
not grow tedious, and the others start on something 
else if they have completed their assignments be- 
fore the period is over. I pass from seat to seat, or 
from group to group, making corrections, giving 
aid, or presenting solutions to problems. Only oc- 
casionally do I find it necessary to call a class for- 
ward for a blackboard demonstration. 

Before using this method I allowed one hour and 
a half for the subject. This permitted a period of 
eleven minutes for each of my eight grades. Of 
course I found this a most unsatisfactory sched- 
ule, and little was accomplished. ‘Now the children 
have supervised study. The errors are found be- 
fore they have time to grow. Help is obtainable 
when it is most needed.—Harry D. DANIELS, New 
York. 


Game for Foreign Pupils 


The following game has proved very effective with 
first-grade children who speak very little English. 
The teacher plays that she is a policeman, while one 
of the children plays that she is lost. The policeman 
asks the child who is pretending to cry, “What is the 
matter, little girl?” 

The child replies, “I am lost.” 

“What is your name?” says the policeman. 
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“My name is : 

“What street do you live on?” 

“I live on Street.” 

“Then you should go this way to got home,” and 
the policeman indicates the proper direction. 

On the way to her seat the child taps another 
child on the shoulder, and this child is the next “lost 
child.” 

Gradually the children are taught to answer cor- 
rectly such questions as: “What is your name?” 
“Where do you live?” “How old are you?” “Where 
does your father work?” “What is your father’s 
name?” “What school do you go to?” What grade 
are you in?” “What is your teacher’s name?” 
“What is your principal’s name?” and “What na- 
tionality are you?”—IrnMa M. WacNneEr, Ohio. 








Teaching English in Foreign Settlements 


I wonder how many readers of NorMAL INstRUC- 
TOR AND PRIMARY PLANS are teaching rural schools 
in the non-English-speaking communities of our 
country? To teach in such schools means many 
long hours of tedious work and worry for the 
teacher. 

My first experience was in a German settlement 
out on the plains of the Middle West. The parents 
of the little children in my school spoke very little 
English, consequently my beginners spoke none and 
understood none. The first day I gave up in de- 
spair, for I could neither speak nor understand Ger- 
man. The situation was alarming —a teacher and 
pupils who could not understand each other. The 
children were helpless, and so I realized that it was 
I who must find a medium through which an under- 
standing could be developed. 

I purchased a German-English dictionary, and, 
while the children made attractive scrapbooks with 
bright-colored pages, I studied it diligently. One 
morning I mounted a picture of a beautiful dog 
upon a sheet of construction paper. Holding this 
before the class, I pointed to the picture silently. 
“Hund,” came in a chorus of voices. Wonder of 
wonders, the first word they had spoken! Hastily 
and eagerly I cried, “Ja! Hund!” I pronounced 
the word “Fund” several times, and then said, 
“dog.” Not a word of response. Enthusiasm died 
and I was greeted with blank stares. Hours were 
spent at different times upon the picture, and at 
last patience was rewarded: every child could pro- 
nounce the word “dog” plainly. 

I had printed the word 
“dog” upon slips of paper, 
and when a child knew the 
word he was given a small 
picture of a dog (taken 
from the toy page of an 
old mail-order catalogue) 
and one of these slips of 
paper to paste into his 
English scrapbook. We 
studied “cat,” “girl,” “boy,” 
and many other nouns in 
the same way. Then I 
learned German phrases 
and taught the children 
the English translation. 
Slowly and surely “the 
twain did meet.” Time 
slipped by and the end of 
the school year found the 
teacher as well as the pu- 
pils with a fair knowledge 
of a new language, a re- 
sult which has been pleas- 
urable and profitable to all. 
—G. SCHAEFER, South 
Dakota. 


Nature Clues for 
Treasure Hunts 


Treasure hunts, which 
vary from the widely ap- 
pealing peanut hunt to the 
seeking of hidden hearts 
at a valentine party, are 
always popular with young 
people. This idea of 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Performing Dolls 
(A Play for Little People) 


By Marie E. Kolz 


DIRECTIONS FOR COSTUMES 

This play is very effective with only 
the clown in special costume, as he is 
the one who creates most of the mirth. 
However, it will add to the charm of 
the play if the other “dolls” are also 
costumed. 

A very pretty effect is produced if 
the little girls are dressed to represent 
French dolls and the little boys to rep- 
resent sailors. When this scheme of 
costuming is carried out, the girls’ 
dresses should be made of some light 
color and trimmed with lace and rib- 
bon. A wide lace collar over the dress, 
and a rosette of ribbon at the waist 
will suffice for trimming. 

If a two-color scheme is desired, 
some of the girls’ costumes should be 
pink and some of blue. It is more ef- 
fective, however, if each girl is dressed 
in a different shade, such as_ pink, 
light blue, yellow, white, and lavender. 

The play is also very attractive when 
the “dolls” are dressed to represent 
well-known characters such as those of 
Mother Goose, or the Overall Boys and 
the Sunbonnet Babies. 

A very suitable costume may be 
easily made for the clown. It will be 
most effective if made of two solid 
colors, one color for one side and the 
other color for the opposite side of the 
costume. Black and yellow or red and 
yellow are good combinations to secure 
the desired result. 

For a costume of black and yellow, 
take one piece of each color about eight- 
een inches wide and long enough to 
reach from the clown’s shoulders to his 
ankles, allowing for ruffle at neck and 
ankles. 

Sew the black and yellow strips to- 
gether for the upper part of the cos- 
tume, the seam to be run as far down 
as the legs. This will make one seam 
over the chest and the other one down 
the middle of the back. Then double 
each unsewed part lengthwise and sew 
the black together for one leg of the 
costume and the yellow together for 
the other leg. Gather with ruffle at 
ankles and run in a drawstring at the 
neck. 

Sew a black sleeve in on the yellow 
side of the costume and a yellow sleeve 
on the black side. Ruffle sleeves at 
wrist. 


CHARACTERS 


THE SPEAKER—Any boy or girl who 
is a distinct speaker. 

THE Dotis: Six or more of the 
smallest children in school. 

SPEAKER—I am the owner of the 
smartest dolls in the world. Perhaps 
you can’t believe that, but I am cer- 
tain that I can prove to you that I am 
not exaggerating if you will just per- 
mit me to show my wonderful dolls to 
you. 

(Speaker goes to door and calls.) 

Dollies, come here. 

(Dolls enter, walking upon stage, 
without order.) 
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Songs, Plays and Recitations 


Attention! 

(Dolls form in line near back of 
stage, hands held at sides, heads erect, 
shoulders back.) 

Now, dolls, I wish you to entertain 
these people for a while. Are you will- 
ing to show them what smart dolls you 
are? 


(Dolls nod heads.) 


Very well, then. We shall begin at 
once. How would you look if I should 
tell you that I have some candy for 
you? . 

(Dolls look pleased and smile.) 

Would you look any different if I 
told you that I was going to give you a 
dose of quinine? 

(Dolls make wry faces; while one 
doll, dressed as a clown, makes a face, 
puts out tongue, and shakes head 
vigorously.) 

What do you do when you get a 
whipping? 

(Each doll covers face with hands 

and cries.) 


Now laugh and be happy. 
(All laugh.) 


CS CA 
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We'll show the people how to make 
their muscles grow. 

(Speaker goes through any calis- 
thenic exercises preferred. Dolls fol- 
low example of leader. Clown slips 
back of the Speaker and waves hands 
widely in the air, then points at Speak- 
er, looks at audince and grins. He 
then jumps up and down making so 
much noise that the Speaker notices 
him.) 

Clown (looking very cross), get 
right back here in line. You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself for acting like 
that in public. (Clown looks very sol- 
emn while facing the Speaker. He 
goes back to his place, but turns and 
winks at audience, grinning as he 
goes.) I think the people would like 
to hear you sing. You may sin ‘ 
(Speaker mentions the title of any 
song chosen for the occasion. While 
the Dolls sing a short song, the Clown 
keeps time for them with his hand.) 

What do you hear and see when the 
wind blows through the trees? 

(Dolls raise arms above head to rep- 
resent branches; then sway from side 








to side and say, ‘“Woo-woo0-woo.’’) 
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When the school bell rings? 

(Dolls clasp hands above head ty 
represent a bell, then turn head from 
side to side as though it were the clap. 
per and say: “Ding-dong. Ding. 
dong.’”’) 

When Rover is cross? 

(Dolls say, “Gr-gr-gr.”) 

When Rover chases kitty? 

(Dolls give the sound of “f” several 
times.) 

Put baby to sleep. 

(Dolls put out hands as though hold- 
ing a baby and sway the hands from 
side to side.) 

Tell the people good-by. 

(Dolls say good-by very jerkily.) 

March! 


(Dolls march from back of stage, 
single file, along side, and across front 
and then pass out. The Clown should 
be the last one in line. He limps ter- 
ribly as he walks, winks at audience 
and throws a kiss to them as he passes 
the front of stage.) 


Vacation Time 
By Bess Sargent 
(Tune: “America the Beautiful”) 


Vacation time is coming now, 
The time we hold most dear, 
Though we’ve enjoyed our school lifi 
too, 
And friends we made while here. 


Chorus— 

Vacation time! Vacation time! 
The best time of the year; 

We love thy warm and beauteous days, 
Vacation time is here. 


Vacation time, we'll rest and play, 
Of labor do our part; 

Then when our school begins again, 
We'll come with happy heart. 

horus. 


The Oriole Song 
By Sarah Grames Clark 
Early in the morning singing, singing, 


Such a pretty oriole in vest s0 
bright! 
See his lovely black head nodding, 

bobbing, 


Glistening bright and shiny in the 
morning light! 


On the tree beside him building, 
building, a 
Sits his pretty mate in colors 80 
and fine. 
Soon the two have made a home nest, 
love nest; 
In it three wee birdies waiting there 
to dine. 
the summer breezes swaying 
swaying, 

Waiting for their wings to grow %° 
black and strong; : 
Safe and snug and warm in sunlight, 
moonlight, : 
Lulled to sleep at even by the oriole 

song. 
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Why the Flag Thrills 


(A patriotic pageant for commencement) 


CHARACTERS 

THREE QUESTIONERS—One, long cape 
of red; one, blue; one, white. Thrown 
back over shoulder. Hat in hand, band 
color of cape. 

Past—Colonial costume. 

THIRTEEN STATES—Straight white 
slips; trifold, red, white, blue head- 
band. One-inch crepe paper ribbons, 
six to eight feet long; red, white, blue. 
In Pictures II to VI letters have loop , 
at top to pin in front of dress. | 

UnctE SAM—Tall hat, blue band, 
white stars; striped red and white | 
trousers; blue waistcoat, with white | 
stars; blue coat. | 

JustIcE—White Grecian gown; two- 
fold white headband. 

Peack—Simple slip, floor length; 
single white headband; dove on staff, | 
half-inch white streamers below perch. 

LizertY—Like Statue of Liberty. | 

CoLUMBIA—Blue crown with red and | 
white rays, white letters and stars on | 
blue; long white gown; white drape | 
with border of red and blue one-inch 
stripes, one inch apart. | 

Gmt—Bunting shoulder sash; Tam | 
o’ Shanter cap. Recites Ideal Four. 

SoLpiERS—Six or more in Scout or , 
soldier uniforms. 

Work Group—Costume fitting occu- | 
pation, including those mentioned in 
“Makers of the Flag.” 

IMMIGRANTS—Costumes 
European countries. 

Group—Twelve, more or less, in 
gymnasium costumes for physical ex- 
ercises. 

Four GENERATIONS—Aged, 
Youth, Children. : 

FLAG BEARER. 

INTERPRETER, 

THREE Boys or GirLS FOR RECITA- 

TIONS. 

CHORUS. 

The same children used in Part I 
may appear in Parts II and III. Songs 
are found in American School Songs, 
Hope Publishing Co., Chicago, IIl. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


typical of 





Prime, 


PART I 


Music: National Airs, ending with 
“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” 
during which the Flag Bearer enters 
at left, marches across stage, taking 
his place at the front, right. 

QUESTIONER No. I (facing flag)— 

O flag that plays with the gentle | 

breeze, 

Or fights the storms of the raging 

seas, 

That gladdens the throng on. the 

festive street, 

When borne aloft, o’er marching 

feet, 

Why does the sight of you thrill me 

through? 

Why does it, Red and White and 

Blue? 

FLac BEARER— 

You ask why this flag is a thrill to 

you— ' 

This flag of the Red and White and 

Blue, 

This flag with its stripes of red and | 

white, 

Its field of blue and its stars of 
light— 








By Barbara Vollmer 
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Why does it thrill you, would you 
know? 
Because of its past,—this may be so; 
Because of the ideals it upholds, 
Because you’re a thread within its 
folds. 
Stand aside and I shall show 
Why it has power to thrill you so. 
Stand here by me and you shall see, 
Of the past, the present, the yet to 
be. 
First, because of the past it calls to 
you, 
To strive to advance, to be staunch 
and true. 
Past (entering from left)— 
From the past, the laying of the 
foundation by our fathers, we shal! 
see the Preamble to the Constitution. 


Rhode Island and all states raise right 
hand, remaining in that position while 
first stanza of “America, the Beauti- 
ful” is sung by invisible chorus. 


TABLEAU II 
We, the people, ete..... establish 
justice. (Green light). 
Justice, holding scale, looking 


straight ahead steadily, mounts three 
steps of small platform; holds scale 
high with one hand, extends the other 
forward. Colonies separate, six on 
one side, seven on the other, and step 
back toward Justice. Massachusetts 
and Maryland grasp the extended 
| hand on second step, keeping hold of 
ribbons, states move together. For 
pose, all look up at Justice pleadingly. 








Characters Grouped in Tableau 


(Past reads the lines of the Pream- 
ble as Tableau I forms.) 


TABLEAU I 

We, the people of the United States, 
in order to form a more perfect union. 
—(White light.) 

States enter from right. 
ries a ten-inch red letter: 
S-T-I-T-U-T-I-O-N. 
fastened a white pennant with name 
of state in blue. After giving date, 
each holds letter in left hand, placing 


Each car- 
A C-0-N- 


right hand on left shoulder of the one | 


to the right. 


Delaware, December 7, 1787. 
Pennsylvania, December 12, 1787. 
New Jersey, December 18, 1787. 
Georgia, January 2, 1788. 
Connecticut, January 9, 1788. 
Massachusetts, February 6, 1788. 
Maryland, April 18, 1788. 

South Carolina, May 23, 1788. 
New Hampshire, June 21, 1788. 
Virginia, June 26, 1788. 

New York, July 26, 1788. 


ce the eer ws grouped so that it is easy to look at | 


| Hold position while second stanza of 
'“America the Beautiful” is sung. 


TABLEAU III 


| We, the people, etc...... insure 
| domestic tranquillity. (Purple light.) 
| Peace enters, stands on step below 
| Justice; extends left hand downward. 


| States sit contentedly on first and sec- 
| ond steps, and kneel in front of her, 


Peace. Look at Peace, restfully. 
Keep pose during singing of third 


| stanza of “America, the Beautiful.” 





TABLEAU IV 


| We, the people, ete...... provide 
| for the common defense. (Red light.) 
| States arrange themselves in two 
| straight lines, seven in the rear. Left 
| hand to lips, right hand extended, 


| heads slightly back, as if blowing a | 


| trumpet, eyes raised and intent toward 
| left rear. Peace and Justice leave. 
| Six or more soldiers form in line about 
| three feet in front of states, kneel in 
| position as if ready to fire. Keep posi- 





| fondly at States. 
| toast to flag is given. 





| 


North Carolina, November 21, 1789.' tion while third stanza of “America, | 


Rhode Island, May 29, 1790. 

Uncle Sam enters from left, drapes 
red ribbon from Pennsylvania’s hand 
to Delaware’s hand holding letter; 
drapes blue ribbon to Pennsylvania’s 


own hand holding letter, and so on} 


| the Beautiful” is sung. 


+ TABLEAU V 
We, the people, ete...... 

the general welfare. 
States arrange themselves in irregu- 


promote | 
(Purple light.) 


along the line, joining the states, and | lar line from rear right toward front | 


states keeping original 
Uncle Sam names each state as he 
passes on. He holds the hand of 





positions. | left to represent the Atlantic seacoast. | 


They are grouped in order of states | 
along the coast; hold out hands to wel- | 
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come different workmen and _ immi- 
grants. New England group welcomes 
the lumberman, fisherman, factory 
worker, lawyer, doctor, minister, etc. 
Middle Atlantic, the immigrants, car- 
penter, butcher, baker, miner, mer- 
chant, engineer, etc. Southern states, 
planter, farmer, colored folks, stock- 
man, fruitman, etc. Persons march 
slowly, one or two at a time, to posi- 
tion from left; immigrant from right. 
Keep position in groups while first and 
third stanzas of “Our Native Land, 
Columbia” is sung. 


TABLEAU VI 
We, the people, ete..... and se- 
cure the blessings of Liberty to our- 


selves and our _ posterity. (White 
light.) 
Group representing four genera- 


tions: old man and woman, feeble with 
canes; young workman and wife; 
school children; baby in bassinet. All 
are grouped around looking at baby. 
States form semicircle behind these, 
holding letters just above head; at 
right end of group Uncle Sam with 
folded arms smiling benignly; behind 
all, on third step of platform, stands 
Liberty with torch held high. Hold 
pose while last stanza of “America” is 
sung. 
TABLEAU VII 

We, the people, do or- 
dain and establish this Constitution 
for the United States of America. 

States arranged diagonally from 
Liberty to Flag Bearer. Right hand 
to lips as if blowing trumpet; letters 
in left hand at arm’s length; head 
slightly back as if proclaiming a fact. 
All who have taken part in Tableaux I- 
VI assemble to left and front of States. 
Uncle Sam, at left of Liberty, gazes 
Hold position while 
Look at flag. 
Boy (recites “A Toast to the Flag.”) 
Here’s to the Red of it— 
There’s not a thread of it, 
No, nor a shred of it, 
In all the spread of it, 

From foot to head, 
But heroes bled for it, 
Faced steel and lead for it, 
Precious blood shed for it, 

Bathing it red. 


Here’s to the White of it— 
Thrilled by the sight of it, 
Who knows the right of it, 
But feels the might of it, 
Through day and night? 
Womanhood’s care for it 
Made manhood dare for it; 
Purity’s prayer for it 
Keeps it so white. 


Here’s to the Blue of it— 
Beauteous view of it, 
Heavenly hue of it, 
Star-spangled dew of it, 
Constant and true. 
States stand supreme for it, 
Diadems gleam for it, 
Liberty’s beam for it 
Brightens the Blue. 


Here’s to the Whole of it— 

Stars, stripes and pole of it, 

Body and soul of it; 

On to the goal of it, 
Carry it through. 

Home or abroad for it, 

Unsheathe the sword for it, 

Fight in accord for it, 
Red, White, and Blue! 

John Jay Daly. 
(Continued on page 60) 








PART II 

Music: “American Patrol March.” 

QUESTIONER No. 2 (reciting same as 
No. 1)— 

O Flag that plays with the gentle 

breeze, 

Or fights the storm of the raging 

seas, etc. 

(Flag bearer recites first eight lines 
of answer to No. 1, then continues as 
follows.) 

Stand here with us and I shall show 

Why it has power to thrill you so. 

Because of the ideals it holds so 

high 

It thrills, and bids you ever try, 

“Go forward! Onward! Yes, 

can, 

For, you see, you are an American.” 

INTERPRETER—Ideal One that our 
flag stands for. The first ideal is the 
idea of a certain latent greatness in 
the commonest of persons. 


you 


IDEAL ONE 


Picture of Lincoln borne in by 
Uncle Sam, set on easel, crowned with 
laurel, flag held over it by Liberty. 
Uncle Sam on one side, Liberty on the 
other, gaze at picture during recitation 
of “The Gettysburg Address” by boy 
at left. 

INTERPRETER—Ideal Two. America 
rates her children upon their own 
merits and not upon their birth. 


IDEAL Two 


Twelve workmen and immigrants 
from Part One step in and recite: 
“And thou my country, write it on 
thy heart, 
Thy sons are all who nobly take thy 


part— 

Who dedicates his manhood at thy 
shrine, 

Wherever born, is born a son of 
thine.” 


They salute: I pledge allegiance to 
the Flag of the United States of Am- 
erica and to the Republic for which it 
stands; one Nation, indivisible, with 
Liberty and Justice for all. 

INTERPRETER—Ideal Three. America 
places a dignity on all work. We are 
all makers of the flag. The first duty 
of a citizen is to earn his own living. 


IDEAL THREE 


Different workers walk by, school 
children in background; homemakers 
washing, ironing, etc., between. The 
following, from Franklin’ Lane’s 
“Makers of the Flag,” is recited at 
left 

Yesterday the President spoke a 
word that made happier the future of 
ten million peons in Mexico; but that 
act looms no larger on the flag than 
the struggle which the boy in Georgia 
is making to win the Corn Club prize 
this summer. 

Yesterday the Congress spoke a 
word which will open the door of 
Alaska; but a mother in Michigan 
worked from sunrise until far into the 
night to give her boy an education. 
She, too, is making the flag. 

Yesterday we made a new law to 
prevent financial panics, and yester- 
day, maybe, a school teacher in Ohio 
taught his first letters to a boy who 
will one day write a song that will 
give cheer to the millions of our race. 
We are all making the flag. 

“But,” I said impatiently, “these 
people were only working.” Then 
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| came a great shout from the flag, 
“The work that we do is the making 
of the flag. I am not the flag, not at 
all; I am but its shadow. I am what- 
ever you make me, nothing more. I 
am your belief in yourself, your dream 
of what a people may become. 
My stars and my stripes are your 
dreams and your labors. They are 
bright with cheer, brilliant with cour- 
age, firm with faith, because you have 
made them so out of your hearts. For 
you are the makers of the flag and it 
is well that you glory in the making.” 
INTERPRETER — Ideal Four. This 
ideal became prominent during the 
late war. The ideal of unity in Am- 
erican life, unity in diversity. 


IpEAL Four 


Uncle Sam sits at an improvised 
loom, weaving in different colored 
strands; the finished product is red, 
white and blue bunting. The follow- 
ing is recited off stage: 

As surprisingly varied as the soils, 
climate, and scenery of this broad land, 
in its reach from the plains of the 
Atlantic to the rocky ranges near the 
Pacific, from the ice-bound northern 
lakes to the tropical gulf region; so 
varied is America in its surprising 
number of divergent groups. Forty- 
eight distinct nationalities to begin 
with; and beyond them groups with 
interests as diverse as capital and 
labor, employer and employee, rich and 
poor, socially prominent and tragically 
friendless. 

During the late war the manager of 
a Pennsylvania woolen mill made a4 
flag to hang on the factory. It occurr- 
ed to him that it would be interesting 
to see how many nationalities had co- 
operated to make that one American 
flag. To his surprise he found: 

The wool came from American sheep, 
then it was carded by an Italian; spun 
by a Swede; warped by a German; 
dressed by an Englishman; drawn in 
by a Scotchman; woven by a Belgian; 
supervised by a Frenchman; scoured 
by an Albanian; dyed by a Turk; sew- 
ed by a Bohemian; pressed by a Pol- 
ander and examined by an Irishman. 
This is the American flag, and this is 
America, too,—an America in which 
these divergent groups learn to live 
together and to work together and in 
the end produce a type of national life 
far richer and happier than that creat- 
ed by any less complex society. 

(Song follows—“Our Native Land, 
Columbia,” second stanza.) 

INTERPRETER—Ideal Five. The good 
American is’ good-natured, kindly, 
fond of fun, and so keeps physically 
fit. 


IDEAL FIVE 

A group going through physical ex- 
ercises to phonograph or other music. 
The Walter Camp exercises or dumb- 
bell exercises fit well. 

At end, all recite “The American’s 
Creed”: I believe in the United States 
of America as a government of the 
people, by the people, for the neople, 
whose just powers are derived from 
the consent of the governed; a democ- 
racy in a republic; a sovereign nation 
of many sovereign states; a perfect 
union, one and inseparable; establish- 
ed upon those principles of freedom, 
justice, and humanity for which Am- 
erican patriots sacrified their lives and 
fortunes. I, therefore, believe it is my 
duty to my country to love it; to sup- 











port its Constitution; to obey its laws; 
to respect its flag, and to defend it 
against all enemies. 


PART III 
Music: National Airs. 
(Questioner No. 3 recites same 


poem as Questioners 1 and 2.) 

FLAG BEARER (recites first eight 
lines of answer to No. 1, then con- 
tinues )— 

It thrills because of the message it 

brings 

As in the breeze it floats and swings. 

Stand near while to you the story 

is told, 

How you are a thread within its 

fold. 

(Columbia enters, holds up other 
end of flag; other children grouped 
around take part in lesson. The an- 
swers in parenthesis gvien by single 


voices or groups, naturally and 
promptly.) 

This is —? (“A flag.”) What 
flag? (“The American,” “The Unit- 
ed States.” “Our Flag.”) Yes, “Our 
Flag” is right. But let’s be still more 
personal. (“My Flag.’) That’s it: 


My Flag! Now, if that is true of you, 
I want you to say with me: This is 
my Flag! Again. Once more, every- 
body. (Brief discussion of what the 
Flag does for me, and of what I should 
do for the Flag itself.) 

What is the Flag made of? (“Wool,” 
“Silk,” “Cotton.”) What is every flag 
made of? (“Oh, of cloth.”) Yes, of 
cloth. And what is cloth made of? 
(“Wool,” “Silk,” “Cotton,” ‘Linen.’’) 
No, what is all cloth made up of? 
(“Oh, of threads.”) Yes, made up of 
threads; woven of threads—nothing 
else: thousands or even millions of 
threads; just threads. 

Now, suppose all the threads in this 
Flag are strong, clean threads—-what 
sort of Flag have we? (“A strong, 
clean Flag.”) But suppose all the 
threads are rotten or dirty,—? (“A 
rotten or dirty Flag.”) Well, suppose 
part of the threads are strong and 
clean, and some are rotten or dirty,— 
what sort of Flag have we? (“A 
weak Flag.”) Suppose over half the 
threads are rotten,—how long will the 
Flag fly, out in the winds and storms? 
(“Not very long.”) Suppose we had 
just one cloth Flag for America to use, 
wouldn’t we want every thread in it 
to be bright and clean and strong? 
(“Sure.”’) 

Very good. . Now, what does every 
flag stand for? (“A state or nation.’’) 
Yes, and what is a state or nation? 
(Various answers.) No, not the place, 
but the people. If all we in America 
should swap places with the Africans, 
that wouldn’t make us all Africans, 
would it? We'd still be Americans: 
of the same color, height, education, 
religion, morality, etc., that we were 
before. So it’s people that make up a 
nation: just “folks.” And, as the peo- 
ple are, so will be the nation: the sum 
total of all the goodness and all the 
badness of all the people. 

Now, since a Flag, which is made up 
of threads, stands for a nation, which 
is made up of people, may we not fair- 
ly say that every citizen is a thread 
in his country’s Flag? You are a 
thread in your country’s flag. Isn’t 
that wonderful—that each of us, no 
matter how small or how poor, is a 
thread in this grand old Flag! 

Since I am a thread in my flag, and 
want my Flag to be bright and clean 
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and strong, what sort of thread must 
I be? If J am rotten or dirty or weak, 
by just that much is my Flag made 
more rotten or dirty or weak! We 
know there are a lot of rotten or dirty 
or weak threads in our Flag: folks 
who are anarchists or criminals or 
drunkards or liars, etc. So if we want 
our Flag to last through the years ty 
come, we must be just as strong and 
brave as we can, so as to hold the Flag 
together, mustn’t we? And if we want 
our Flag not only to stand the storms 
but to be bright and beautiful, we 
must keep our thread just as clean 
and pure as we can, mustn’t we? 

So that is the message of the Flag 
to each of us: “If you want me to 
wave in strength and beauty forever, 
you must make and keep your own 
thread in me strong and clean and 
bright.” 


Adapted from “My Flag’s Message 
to me,” by George B. Rosborough. 


ALL (recite “Your Flag and My 


Flag”)— 


Your flag and my flag, 
And how it flies to-day! 
In your land and my land, 
And half a world away! 
Rose-red and blood-red 
The stripes forever gleam; 
Snow-white and soul-white— 
The good forefathers’ dream; 
Sky-blue and true blue, with stars to 
gleam aright— 
‘he gloried guidon of the day, a shel- 
ter through the night. 


Your flag and my flag! 
And, oh, how much it holds— 
Your land and my land— 
Secure within its folds! 
Your heart and my heart 
Beat quicker at the sight— 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed— 
Red and blue and white. 
The one flag—the great flag—the flag 
for me and you— 
Glorified all else beside—the red and 
white and blue. 


Your flag and my flag! 
To every star and stripe 
The drums beat as hearts beat 
And fifers shrilly pipe! 
Your flag and my flag— 
A blessing in the sky! 
Your hope and my hope— 
It never hid a lie! 
Home land and far land, and half the 
world around, 
Old Glory hears our glad salute and 
ripples to the sound! 
Wilbur D. Nesbit. 


THREE QUESTIONERS (st anding 
proudly) — 

“Dear flag of the land that gave us 
breath, 


No power shall sever us—but death. 

A loyal heart I pledge to you, 

Inwove with the Red and White and 
Blue.” 


(All give the salute to the flag, then 
sing “The Patriot’s Pledge” or “Colum- 
bia, the Gem of the Ocean.” On chorus 
last time all wave small flags, hidden 
until then.) 


NOTE:—On page 74 of our April issue, 
credit was unfortunately omitted for per 
mission to publish the words of the sonf 
“April Calling the Roll.” These were 
used by courtesy of Frederick A. Stokes 
Company and Annette Wynne. 
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Patriotic Drill 
By Sarah Grames Clark 


Characters: 12 or 24 girls, with a 
taller girl to represent “Liberty.” 


Music: Lively march. 


COSTUMING 


Plain blue sleeveless waists, with 
full white skirt attached. On the blue 
waist, silver stars are pasted. At the 
waist line, wide red crepe paper 
streamers are attached and hang to 
the hem of the skirt. The hats of blue 
crepe paper are made as _ follows: 
Measure the head and cut a two-inch 
cardboard strip that fits snugly. Sew | 
this together, reinforcing with ad- 
hesive tape. Cut dark blue crepe pa- 
per in straight strip, wide enough ‘to 
reach from this cardboard strip to top 
of head. Gather paper tightly at one 
edge, turning it other side out so that 
knot of paper thus formed will be on 
inside of cap. Paste free edge onto 
cardboard strip and you will have a 
.nug-fitting cap. Each girl will carry 
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two medium-sized flags, one over each 
shoulder. “Liberty” wears sleeveless 
dress shirred onto high yoke. Alter- 
nate red and blue crepe paper stream- 
ers fall from yoke to hem. Red cape 
lined with blue. Hair bound with 
white band, star decorating front. 
Carries large flag. 


DRILL MOVEMENTS 


Movement One 

Girls enter in line of march by fours, 
with Liberty walking four paces 
ahead. Come down center front, Lib- 
erty taking her place at extreme cen- 
‘ter front, back to audience. As fours 
| approach her, they separate into twos, 
making complete circles to right and 
left and returning up center by fours. 
Movement Two 

Upon approaching Liberty the sec- 
‘ond time, halt two paces from her, 
cross flags with those next in line. 
(There will be three complete crosses 
and two outside flags in each row.) 
| Hold four beats. Uncross flags and 
‘take position. Hold two beats. 





| 





‘Grasshopper-Green” 


Anonymous 
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vance two each way to make complete | 
circle of platform. Meet at_ back, 
raise and cross flags as before, but 
hold high. Advance to Liberty with 
flags held thus. 
Movement Three 

Turn in single file so that each girl 
walks alone, waving raised flag, to 
make a complete circle of platform. 
Liberty does not raise flag, but sways 
it in time to music, shifting it on 
eighth beat instead of fourth, because 
of the size of her flag. When complete 
circle has been formed, halt. Face to- 
ward center. Lower flags to position. 
Liberty advances to stand in center of 
circle, and stands facing audience. 
Movement Four 

Leader and last girl in single line 
become partners, as do others in like 
position. Advance by twos to rear of 
stage, separating to go one each side 
of Liberty, and at extreme rear sepa- 
rating again to come down front in sin- 
gle file circles. Meet at front. 


Movement Five 

First two cross flags, so that those 
Second | 
two cross flags in like manner, and so 
on, until an avenue of flags is formed, 
Liberty’s banner waving above, girls 
facing rear. Hold four beats. Girls 
turn to face out; turn front; lower 
flags; raise opposite flags and cross 
with partner as before, so that same 
avenue is formed, with girls facing 
front. Hold four beats. 
Movement Six 

Partners turn to face each other. 
Widen space between them by stepping 
backwards until two lines are formed, 
one at each side of stage. Raise all 
flags high above heads. March to meet 
and pass at center stage, continuing to 
extreme sides of stage. Sing ‘“Colum- 
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two lines at opposite sides of stage, 
facing out. Turn to face front. March 
in single file to front and meet. 
Movement Seven 

Advance by twos, marching up to 
Liberty, who turns about and leads 
march around stage and off. 


A Friendly Friend 
By Alix Thorn 


If ever I feel lonely, and want a gay 
companion, 
To come all cheerful with me, along 
the meadow way, 
I find the brook, he’s ready, and off we 
go together, 
A-running and a-singing, 
pleasant day. 


’most any 


But oh, the way he takes me, a-turning 
and a-twisting, 

I have to stoop to follow where willows 
bend and low, 

And then we cross the pasture where 
little leaves are whisp’ring, 

But when he darts beneath the bridge 

I have to let him go. 


Mariposa Lilies 
By Ada Kyle Lynch 


Mariposa lilies dot the sloping hill, 
Hide in sunny canyons, nodding, nod- 
ding still; 
Swaying in the breezes, nodding, “How 
you do? 
Come and see the butterflies I have 
cupped for you. 
“When the evening shadows tell of 
closing day, 
Then my petals fold them silently 
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Flag of Freedom 
By Dorothy C. Retsloff 


(A patriotic exercise for the first grade.) 
An odd number of children march in 
to strains of patriotic music, all but 
one carrying flags. 
they form hollow square, with one 
school. At chord from piano child in 
center recites: 
North, south, east and west, 
Floats the flag we love the best. 


From poles and towers it gaily streams, | 


(Children wave flags.) 
In shade and sun, it brightly gleams; 
Its narrow white and crimson bars, 
Its clear-cut five-pointed stars 
Tell of freedom. 
(Children wave flags.) 

OQ Flag of red, and white and blue, 
Our hands and hearts we pledge to you. 
(Children touch hearts.) 

Upon the land, upon the sea, 
Your loyal subjects, we’ll ever be, 
Symbol of freedom. 
(Children wave flags.) 
At chord from piano children on 


sides of square step forward and cross | 


flags in center, with child standing un- 
derneath. They hold position while 
child continues reciting: 

Though you may grow faded and old, 
Your tattered folds we still will hold 
Aloft. And you we will always raise 
With songs of honor, words of praise. 
We salute you, O Red, White and Blue, 
And our allegiance we pledge anew, 

Emblem of freedom. 


At chord from piano, children at 
front and rear of square move to cen- 
ter while those in center move back to 
original positions. At chord, children 
at sides take places at front and back 
of square, while those originally be- 
longing at front and back swing to 
right and left. All mark time to music 
and, led by child from center, march 
around the room two or three times, 
depositing a certain number of flags 


in each corner of the room. A pleasing | 


effect is secured by having a child in 


colonial costume stand in the corners, | 


ready to take the flags. 


Vacation 


By Maude B. Cunningham 
(Tune: “Maryland, My Maryland”) 
A joyous time is coming soon, 
Vacation, oh, vacation! 
Then we can leave this old schoolroom, 
Vacation, oh, vacation! 
We'll lose our pencils, hide our books, 
Then we’ll go fishing in the brooks, 
And rest in all the shady nooks, 
Vacation, oh, vacation! 


We'll wander over hill and plain, 
Vacation, in vacation, 

Enjoying sunshine, clouds or rain, 
Vacation, in vacation. 

The birds will sing among the trees, 

We'll hear the gentle hum of bees, 

Brought to us on the summer breeze, 
Vacation, in vacation! 


The old schoolhouse will silent be, 
Vacation, in vacation! 

We'll lock the door and hide the key, 
Vacation, in vacation! 

Our days of study will be o’er, 

Till autumn tints the hills once more, 


But we will learn Dame Nature’s lore, 


Vacation, in vacation! 


At close of march | 
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| Discontent in the Zoo 
By Frances Wright Turner 


|“Oh, dear,” sighed Mr. Elephant, 

| “I wish that I were small, 

| So I could jump right through a hoop 
And hardly try at all.” 


“Sir Elephant, do you know, 

I’d like to have a trunk like yours 
To take where’er I go.” 

| 

The kangaroo began to cry, 

“I am too awkward, quite, 

| I’d like to be an antelope 

So graceful, and so light.” 


| The antelope said, “Oh, dear me! 
My horns are in the way, 

| Were my head free like kangaroo’s 
I’d feel so glad and gay.” 


Spoke a wise old bird in a cage near 
“ 
““You’ve each a blessing got, 
If you’ll try to be just what you are, 
Instead of what you’re not.” 


Being a Boy 
By Alta Shannon Rodgers 


| Weather’s gettin’ warmer, time to take 
a swim, 

Better call the fellows—Harry, Bill, 
and Jim; 

Get our suits for bathin’, go and try it 
out, 

We'll just have a heap of fun, without 
any doubt. 

Swimmin’ has no dangers to a husky 
guy, 

Just to girls and sissies who think 
they’re goin’ to die. 

We'll start all together down the old— 
wood road; 

Make it in five minutes, when there is 





no load. 

My! Just feel the water, warm as it 
can be! 

Hang our clothes together on the elm 
tree. 


Where the cows can’t eat ’em, and they 
can be found 

| When we’re through a-swimmin’, with- 
out huntin’ round. 

| One, two, three and off we jump! 

Who is first to that old stump 

In the water over there? 

Bud has beat us, I declare! 

From the stump we each can dive 

Feelin’ thankful we’re alive. 

Father says that there’s no joy 

In the world like be’n a boy. 





child standing in the center, facing The little trick dog laughed, and said, | 
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Welcome, June-time 
By Alice Jean Cleator 
(Tune: “London Bridge”) 


1Blossom time has come again, 
Come again, come again. 

2Golden sun and silver rain,® 
4Welcome, June-time. 


| 5Daisies dance where meadows meet, 
Merry feet, tripping feet, 

'6Hand in hand, like children sweet,— 
TWelcome, June-time. 


8Laughing brooklets leap and run, 
Winter’s done, joy begun. 

Joy and song for every one,— 
*Welcome, June-time! 


MOTIONS 


. Outward motion to right. 
. Upward motion. 

. Downward, slanting motion. 
. Hands out. 


. Hands out at sides. 
. Same as 4 
. Same as 5, 
. Same as 4. 


CONIA OkS we 


June 
By Cora Curtis Long 


Oh, June is in the valleys, 
Her smile is in the sky; 


Bright flowers trip o’er the meadows, | 


Gray brooks run singing by. 


Oh, June is in the tree tops, 
Astir with joyous birds; 

She’s in the lavish pastures 
With their contented herds. 


She’s in the sun of morning, 
She’s in the skies of night; 

And all things, for her presence, 
Are more beautiful and bright. 


Oh, June is in the schoolroom, 
She brings a message dear 

To hosts of happy children; 
She says, ‘“Vacation’s here!” 


Our Flag 
By Elsie M. Fowler 
Here’s to the Stars and Stripes, 


| Your flag and mine. 


|Guard well its colors, bright, 


Let its stars shine 
Always untarnished; its 
Beauty revere— 

Symbol of truth and right, 


| Our flag, so dear! 





. Up and down motion with both hands. 
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| Elfland Radio 
By Cora M. V. Preble 


The spiders spin the aerials 
Upon the trees with care, 

That fairy folk may “listen in” 
To concerts on the air, 

And every night they’re entertained 
By artistry most rare. 


The trumpet flowers loud speakers are, 
The morning-glories, too, 

The calla lilies, waxen white, 
All wet with evening dew— 

And broadcast stations in Elfland 
Are really not a few. 





| The little artist fairies, elves, 
Each pixie, brownie, sprite 

That sings, or dances, or can play 
An instrument at night, 

Most gladly entertains the rest 
In proper spirit, quite. 


The crickets play their violins, 
The froggies hum a tune, 

While merry elfland orchestras 
Play gaily ’neath the moon, 

And all the funny brownie folks 
And pixies softly croon. 





| 

| The bumblebees and humming-birds 
Fly up among the trees 

And cause a lot of static there 
That makes the radios wheeze— 

| These mischief-makers think it’s fun 
The radio fans to tease! 


Nature’s Summer School 
By Maude Wood Henry 


.« And now once more it’s lovely June, 
When children’s hearts are all in tun 
| With songs of birds and droning bees, 
And butterflies and flowers and trees; 
Vacation’s here—each lad and lass 
| Can revel in the cool, green grass, 
| Enjoy wood and field and park, 
| Be out of doors from dawn to dark, 
| And while the happy hours away 
| In nature study and in play. 


What untold treasures they will find, 
What beauty for the eye and mind, 
What thrilling music for the ear 
Of all who see and feel and hear! 
The summer is a joyful round 

Of glorious scent and sight and sound; 
'In nature’s' school each girl and boy 
Should learn with eagerness and joy; 
That’s why vacation days and June 
And summertime can’t come too 800. 


On Summer Nights 





| tures are provided. 


| need. (192 pages, 40 cents.) 


grades. 








| 


Entertainment Books for June 


Closing Day Exercises—A large number and variety of entertainment fea- 
The material is classified for use in different 
groups of grades, and in schools containing all grades. 


Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools—Contains more than twenty-five 
selections, many of them humorous, ranging from the short dialogue 
to the longer play. Suited to children of all ages. 


POPULAR SHORT PLAYS 


The Story of the American Flag—From 25 to 250 in cast, including ch‘l- 
dren of all ages. Plays forty-five minutes. 


America’s Making—A patriotic pageant for intermediate and grammar 
Includes several folk dances and songs. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N. Y—Des Moines, Iowa—San Francisco, Cal. 


It meets every 


(40 cents.) 


Illustrated. Price 15 cents. 


Price 35 cents. 








: 


Mae Norton Morris 


Across the lawn on summer nights 
The fireflies flash their tiny lights, 
A million more or so, ; 
While zooming on thin fiddle-strings 
The Cricket Band below them sings, 

And wee folk come and go. 


The little people in the grass 

That hide and tremble when we Pass 
No longer are afraid; 

From far and near they swiftly come 

And you can hear their voices hum 
As they go on parade. 


Perhaps the fairies join them, t0%, 

And Brownies—I’m quite sure they @ 
I’d like to see the fun; 

They hop and skip and dance about 

Till stars and fireflies’ lamps go 0Ub 
And then away they run. 
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The Spirit of Young America 
By Alma E. Miller 


CHARACTERS 


America—A tall girl in flowing 
cheesecloth gown and wearing a red, 
white, and blue sash. She is standing 
in the center of the stage upon a 
raised platform. 

Younc AMERICA—Boy who is dress- 
ed in a Scout uniform. 

The rest of the speakers are at the 
pack of the stage or behind a curtain 
and come forward when giving their 
speeches. The knights of Truth, Kind- 
ness, etc., may carry banners and come 
forward. 

(Child No. 1 comes forward.) 


CHiLp No. I—In the future we are 
to be the citizens of this land. We are 
to make laws and protect the rights 
of a free nation. We are to be the sol- 
diers, farmers and the professional 
men. If we must fulfill our promises 
well and earnestly we are to start 
right. We must start in the home and 
in the school to fulfill our civic duties. 
America, we are here to give our all 
to you. We are going to tell you what 
young America is willing to do for you. 

KNIGHT OF HEALTH—If we are to be 
the future men and women of our 
country we need good health, We 
want to be strong and brave, and in 
order to have courage we must be 
healthy. We promise to take care of 
our eyes and teeth now so that when 
we grow up we will be better prepared 
for our duties. We promise to keep 
both our bodies and minds clean. We 
need healthy bodies and healthy minds 
to fulfill our duties. 

KNIGHT OF TRUTH—We are going to 
be true. In the olden days truth was 
one of the leading characteristics of a 
good knight. In a certain sense we all 
are knights—knights to seek the hap- 
piness of a nation. To be respected 
we must be truthful. To be untrue is 
cheating one’s self, and we can’t 
afford to cheat or be cheated. No 
matter what the situation, truth 
comes above all. 

KnicHTt oF Honesty—Honesty is 
one of the noblest virtues of mankind. 
We have heard it said, “An honest 
man’s the noblest work of God.” To be 
dishonest is disrespectful, and young 
America cannot afford to lose one link 
In its chain of virtues. An _ honest 
man, no matter how rich or poor, al- 
ways has a place in this great country. 

KNIGHT OF BRAvERY—We are going 
to protect our flag—fight for it. Yes, 
if necessary we are going to die for 
it! A coward has few friends, and 
quickly loses these. A brave man is 
admired and deserves honest praise. 
We need to be brave in order to meet 
any danger or face any peril. 

KNIGHT oF KINDNESS—We want to 
be kind. No matter who the person 
may be, kindness is better than cruelty 
and harsh words. Many are more un- 
fortunate than we, are, and it is our 
Privilege to be considerate and sym- 
Pathetic and help them all we can. 


KNIGHT oF LOYALTY—We want to be 
ovat and stick to our task until the 
finish. We must see the thing through. 
We will not dare shirk our duties, and 
in order to uphold our country’s name, 
we must stand by her and her ideals. 

CHILD No I.—Now, America, with 
our clean hearts and sound bodies we 
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give ourselves to you. We promise to 
protect and fulfill our duties as future 
citizens. Will you accept young Amer- 
ica and choose him to be your knight? 


(Young America kneels before 
America and is knighted. The others 
give flag salute at this time. Young 
America then kneels in center of stage, 
and four girls make a tent over his 
head with the flags they hold, and sing 
the following to the tune of “Tenting 
On The Old Camp Ground.”) — 

We’ve promised to do all we can for 
you, 

America, land of the brave, 

To be loyal and true is our one great 
aim, 

To be kind to the poor and the slave. 

Fighting for you—fighting for you, 

Fighting for every one— 

Eoasting for you, boasting for you, 

Boasting for your spirit great. 


Old Glory 


By Sarah Grames Clark 


(May be sung to the tune of “Battle Hymn of 
Freedom.”) 
Down the road the steady beat 
Of the soldiers’ tramping feet. 
Hats off, my lads, salute Old Glory! 
Oh, the flag is flying high, 
And the bugles seem to cry: 
“Hats off, my lads! Here comes Old 
Glory.” 


To the old red, white, and blue 
We will pledge to e’er be true. 
Hats off, my lads, salute Old Glory! 
All through life, where’er we stray, | 
We will know the bugles say: 


“Hats off, my lads, here comes Old | “The Star-Spangled Banner’ 
| Red, White, and Blue.”) 


Glory!” 





Flag Day Exercise 
By Effie Crawford 


(For three children of the higher grades. Each 


may carry the flag described.) 

First CHILtp—I was the first flag. 
A committee was appointed, of which 
Benjamin Franklin was chairman, to 
choose a design for a flag. He chose 
one with thirteen alternate red and 
white stripes to represent the thirteen 
colonies, and a Union Jack in the cor- 
ner, a British device, to signify loyalty 
to England. I was also called Cam- 
bridge Flag, because I was used when 
Washington took command of the 
army under the Cambridge Elm. John 
Paul Jones raised me the first time, on 
the flagship Alfred, December 3, 1775. 

2d CHILD—I was the second flag. A 
committee of George Washington, 
Colonel George Ross and Robert Morris 
hired Betsy Ross to make me. I had 
thirteen red and white stripes and thir- 
teen white stars in a circle, in a field of 
blue. 

3d CHILD—I am the American flag 
of to-day. My birthday was June 14, 
1777. In April 1818 an act was estab- 
lished to leave the red and white stripes 
as they were, and add one new star for 
each new state that was admitted. 
The red means valor, white means 
hope, purity, and truth, and the blue 


|means loyalty, sincerity, and justice. 
|The famous “Star-Spangled Banner” 
| was written by Francis Scott Key. To- 
|day I have forty-eight stars in my 


field of blue. 


(All may march off stage a 
r “The 
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Oh, swing me_ up, 


and swing me 


E. H. CHESTERFIELD 
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I want to see his golden crown, 
His robes of red so gay; 

So swing me up to London town, 
For I must go to-day. 





he queen will wear a silken gown, 
So all the people say; 

And both will be in London town, 
So swing me up to-day. 
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Who Is He? 


By Salome Comstock Miller 


I know a little workman who is busy 
at his trade 

From early in the morning until the 
twilight shade. 

This busy little 
would he do 

If on each of his six feet he should have 
to lace a shoe? 


fellow,—whatever 


He wears no shoes nor stockings, he 
goes without a hat; 

No kit of tools to work with is carried 
on his back. 


He takes upon his journey a bag, a 
pick, a brush, 

And a basket, too, and off he goes,— 
he’s always in a rush. 


He flies among the flowers upon his 
little wings, 

And fills his bag and baskets with 
fresh, delicious things. 


From out the lovely flowers he takes 
the dusty gold, 

The pollen, for his baskets,—as much 
as they will hold. 


He fills his bag with honey, from lily, 
pink, and rose, 

And with full bag and baskets his 
homeward way he goes. 


He carries his two baskets upon the 
legs behind; 

And on each of his middle legs a little 
spike you’ll find. 


So if the load of pollen, packed in the 
baskets tight, 

Will not come out, he picks it loose with 
this sharp little spike. 


| His bag inside his jacket he carries, 


| 


out of sight, 
And fills and refills it again, from early 
morn till night. 


| And when his coat needs brushing, as 


| 





any workman’s must, 

The brush his front legs carry will take 
away the dust. 

Do you know the little fellow? He’s 
one you often see 

If you look among the flowers,—he’s 
the cheerful honey bee. 


My Corduroys 
By Mae Norton Morris 


There’s nothing makes a fellow feel 
So happy with the boys, 

As when he puts his play pants on— 
His good old corduroys. 

They seem like friends that want to 


say, 
“Don’t think of me—just go and play! 


“I won’t show any dirt at all, 
Although you wallow in it; 

Go, chase the football o’er the field— 
Just play the game, and win it!” 
There’s nothing worse, a fellow knows, 

Than worrying about his clothes. 


That’s why I like my corduroys, 


They’re chummy friends and 
strong— 

And sometimes when I walk, they 
squeak 


A funny little song. 
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“I Would Be True” 


I would be true, 
who trust me; 
I would be pure, for there are those 
who care; 
I would be strong, for there is much to 
suffer, 
I would be brave, 
to dare. 


for there are those 


for there is much 


I would be friend of all—the foe, the 
friendless; 
I would be giving, and forget the 


gift; 
I would be humble, for I know my 
weakness; 
I would look up, and laugh, and love, 
and lift. 


Howard Arnold Walter. 


Marion’s Dinner 


A British officer, sent to negotiate an ex- 
change of prisoners, was conducted into the en- 
campment of Fruncis Marion, famous American 
Revolutionary leader. There took place the 
seene which is here described. The young officer 
is said to have been so deeply impressed by the 
spirit of Marion and his men that he later re- 
signed his commission and retired from the 
British service. 

They sat on the trunk of a fallen pine, 

And their plate was a piece of bark, 
And the sweet potatoes were superfine, 

Though bearing the embers’ mark; 
But Tom, with the sleeve of his cotton 

shirt, 

The embers had brushed away, 

And then to the brook, with a step 
alert, 

He hied on that gala day. 


The British officer tried to eat, 
But his nerves were out of tune, 
And ill at ease on his novel seat, 
While absent both knife and spoon, 
Said he, you give me but Lenten fare, 
Is the table thus always slim? 
Perhaps with a Briton you will not 
share 
The cup with a flowing brim! 


Then Marion put his potato down, 
On the homely plate of bark— 

He had to smile, for he could not frown, 
While gay as the morning lark;— 

’Tis a royal feast I provide to-day, 
Upon roots we rebels dine, 

And in Freedom’s service we draw no 


pay, Aareld 
Is that code of ethics thine? 


Then, with flashing eye and with heav- 
ing breast, 
He looked to the azure sky, 
And, said he, with a firm, ‘undaunted 
crest, 
Our trust is in God on high! 
The hard, hard ground is a downy 


bed, 
And hunger its fang foregoes, 
And = and firm is the soldier’s 
trea 


In the face of his country’s foes. 


The officer gazed on that princely brow, 
Where valor and genius shone, 
And upon that fallen pine, his vow 
Went up to his Maker’s throne, 
I will draw no sword against men like 
these, 
It would drop from a nerveless hand, 
And the very blood in my heart would 
freeze, 
If I faced such a Spartan band. 


From Marion’s camp, with a saddened 
mien, 

He hastened with awe away, 

The Sons of Anak, his eyes had seen, 
And a giant race were they. 

No more on the tented field was he, 
And rich was the truth he learned, 

That men who could starve for Liberty 
Can neither be crushed nor spurned. 

Edward C. Jones. 
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Dur Readers Have Asked For § 


E want our readers to fill this page for us. 
We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 
poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 
especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much 
appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those who have the 
privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. 
,» Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, 


Send in the names of poems you wish to 
There are many who have in their 


It is 


Address EDITOR 
N. Y. 








Song of the Mystic 


I walk down the Valley of Silence— 
Down the dim, voiceless valley— 
alone! 
And I hear not the fall of a footstep 
Around me, save God’s and my own; 
And the hush of my heart is as holy 
As hovers where angels have flown! 


Long ago was I weary of voices 
Whose music my heart could not win; 
Long ago was I weary of noises 
That fretted my soul with their din; 
Long ago was I weary of places 
Where I met but the human—and 
sin. 


I walked in the world with the worldly; 
I craved what the world never gave; 

And I said: “In the world each Ideal, 
That shines like a star on life’s wave, 

Is wrecked on the shores of the Real, 
And sleeps like a dream in a grave.” 


And still did I pine for the Perfect, 
And still found the False with the 
True; 
I sought >mid the Human for Heaven, 
But caught a mere glimpse of its 
Blue; 
And I wept when the clouds of the 
Mortal 
Veiled even that glimpse from my 
view. 


And I toiled on, heart-tired of the 
Human; 
And I moaned ’mid the mazes of 


men; 
Till I knelt, long ago, at an altar 
And I heard a voice call me—since 
then 
I walk down the Valley of Silence 
That lies far beyond mortal ken. 


Do you ask what I found in the Valley? 
"Tis my Trysting Place with the Di- 
vine. 
And I fell at the feet of the Holy, 


And above me a voice said: “Be 
mine.” 

And there arose from the depths of my 
spirit 


An echo—“My heart shall be thine.” 


Do you ask how I live in the Valley? 
I weep—and I dream—and I pray. 
But my tears are as sweet as the dew- 


drops 
That fall on the roses in May; 





And my prayer like a perfume from 
Censers, 
Ascendeth to God night and day. 


In the hush of the Valley of Silence 
I dream all the songs that I sing; 
And the music floats down the dim 
Valley, 
Till each finds a word for a wing, 
That to hearts, like the Dove of the De- 
luge, 
A message of Peace they may bring. 


But far on the deep there are billows . 
That never shall break on the beach; 

And I have heard songs in the Silence, 
That never shall float into speech; 

And I have had dreams in the Valley, 
Too lofty for language to reach. 


And I have seen Thoughts in the 
Valley— 
h! me, how my spirit was stirred! 


And they wear holy veils on their faces, 


Their footsteps can scarcely be 
heard; 

They pass through the Valley like 
Virgins, 


Too pure for the touch of a word! 


Do you ask me the place of the Valley. 
Ye hearts that are harrowed by 
Care? 
It lieth afar between mountains, 
And God and His angels are there; 
And one is the dark mount of Sorrow, 
And one the bright mountain of 
Prayer! 
Father Ryan. 


Truth in Parentheses 


I really take it very kind, 
This visit, Mrs. Skinner; 
I have not seen you such an age. 
(The wretch has come to dinner!) 
Your daughters, too, what loves of 
girls! 
What heads for painters’ easels! 
Come here, and kiss the infant, dears! 
(And give it, p’rhaps, the measles!) 


Your charming boys, I see, are home, 
From Reverend Mr. Russel’s; 
’Twas very kind to bring them both. 
(What boots for my new Brussels!) 
What! little Clara left at home? 
Well now, I call that shabby! 
I should have loved to kiss her so! 
(A flabby, dabby babby!) 
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TEACHERS tell us that these two 
looking for for years. 


by titles and by first lines. 
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“Poems Teachers Ask For’’ 
Books One and Two 


Most of the poems included had been used on 
this page in response to requests for publication. 
contain many others which were too long to print in the magazine, or which 
we had to obtain permission to use. 
size, 214 pages, and each contains more than 200 poems. 
In standard cloth covers, $1.00 each, postpaid. 


F, A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N. Y—Des Moines, lowa—San Francisco, Cal. 
Order From Office Nearest to You 


books are just what they have been 
In addition, the books 


The two volumes are of the same 
They are indexed 
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And Mr. S., I hope he’s well; 
But, though he lives so handy, 
He never now drops in to sup. 
(The better for our brandy!) 
Come, take a seat; I long to hear 
About Matilda’s marriage; 
You’ve come, of course, to spend the 


day. 
(Thank Heaven! 
riage!) 


I hear the car. 


What! must you go? Next time, | 
ope, 
You'll give me longer measure; 
Nay, I shall see you down the stairs; 
(With most uncommon pleasure!) ’ 
Good by! good by! Remember, all, 
Next time you’ll take your dinners, 
(Now, David, mind I’m not at home, 
In future, ‘to the Skinners.) 
Thomas Hood. 


The Four Sunbeams 


Four little sunbeams came earthward 
one day, 
on, i dancing along on their 


ie that their course should 
be blest. 
“Let us try,” they all whispered, “some 
kindness to do, 
Not seek our own pleasure all the day 
through, 
Then meet in the eve at the west.” 


One sunbeam ran in at a low cottage 


door, 
And _ played 


“hide-and-seek” with a 
child on the floor ; 
Till baby laughed loud in his 


glee, 

And chased with delight his strange 
playmate so bright; 

The “— hands grasping in vain for 


e light 
That ever before him would flee. 


One crept to a couch where an invalid 


ay 
And brought him a dream of the sweet 
summer day, 


Its bird-song and beauty and 
bloom 

Till pain was forgotten and weary un- 
rest, 


And in fancy he roamed through the 
scenes he loved best, 
Afar from the dim, darkened room. 


One stole to the heart of a girl that 
was sad, 

And loved and caressed her until she 
was glad, 

And lifted her white face agait. 

For “— brings content to the lowliest 
t, 

And finds something sweet in the 

dreariest spot, 
And lightens all labor and pail. 


And one, where a little blind girl sa 
alone, 
Not sharing the mirth of her play: 
fellows, shone 
On hands that were folded and 


pale, 
And iowa the poor eyes that had 
never known sight, 
That never would gaze on the beauti- 
ful light 
Till angels had lifted the veil. 


At last, when the shadows of evening 
were falling, : 
And the sun, their great father, his 
children was calling, 
Four sunbeams sped into the west 
All said, “We have found that in s! 
ing the pleasure 
Of eats we fill to the full our ow? 
measure,’ 


Jon 
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A Mediterranean Cruise 


By F. A. OWEN 


UR party of four, consisting of Mr. |Passed all too quickly and very pleas- 
Howard R. Myers, manager of our |antly. ; ; 
Philadelphia office, Mrs. Myers, Mrs.|, To record in detail the innumerable 
Qwen and the writer, sailed from New things of interest which we saw during : 
York, booked for the Mediterranean the cruise, beginning with Madeira Is- | F) 
Cruise on the magnificent Red Star|!ands, our first stop, and practically | F% 
liner Lapland. With the exception of circling the Mediterranean, would be | F 
a one-week excursion through Pales- impossible without devoting much more | Fi 
I, tine and northern Egypt, the Lapland |Space than is available. You are, ii 
was our home for a period of five therefore, invited to accompany us by ve 
weeks, and an ideal home it was. As|Means of an atlas and encyclopaedia, | 
ir we returned to the Lapland night after |Picking out each point indicated, and | 
night from the various shore excur- |by cross-reference reading of your en-| Fa 
end the sions provided for in the cruise, it ex- cyclopaedia developing each subject as | — 
emplified to a superlative degree the fully as you desire. In this way you 
he car- thought that “home is where the heart |Can gain much of historical and geogra- 
is,” for to us, weary of the day’s sight- phical interest for your own gratifica- 
seeing, the comforts of the ship were |tion and of value for use in the class- 
time, I second only to those we might have had | room. 








in Pag own —. ee om MADEIRA AND GIBRALTAR 
e; n ocean liner is sim a gr . oe 
tairs; foating hotel, operated see speteniat- Madeira Islands, our first stop, are | 
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our gain through spending a most en- 
joyable day sight-seeing and a few 
hours of the evening observing night 
life at Monte Carlo, world-famous 
gambling resort. 

A delightful drive from Monte Carlo 
to Nice over the military road con- 
structed by Napoleon, circling the crest 
of the Maritime Alps and overlooking 
the sea, and returning over the sea- 
shore drive, together with the attrac- 
tions of Nice itself, made the day a 
notable one. 

It is worthy of comment that no resi- 
dent of Monte Carlo is permitted to 
play at the Casino. The streets and 
parks are splendidly kept and good 
schools are maintained without taxa- 
tion, as the profits from the Casino pro- 
vide for all municipal expenses. 

We next visited Naples. Its bay is 
pronounced the most beautiful in the 
world, and the city and vicinity (Ve- 
suvius, Pompeii, Capri) have so much 
of major interest that an entire page 
would not suffice to cover the subject 
adequately. Naples boasts the largest 
aquarium in the world and a very im- 
portant museum. Days could be profit- 
ably spent in the latter. Cross-refer- 
ence reading of your encyclopaedia will 
reveal a great fund of historical and 
descriptive matter on Naples and its 
vicinity, and I must leave you to this 
source, as we sail on to Athens. 


Up THE ASGEAN TO THE BOSPHORUS 


Greece, shortly before our arrival, 
had become so obsessed with the idea 
of her importance to tourists that she 
conceived the brilliant idea of charging 
an antiquity tax of $5.00 on each visi- 
tor, and as a result the passengers of 
the Lapland contributed a pretty sum 
to the greatly depleted treasury of our 
hostess nation. 

A most pleasurable day was spent in 
Athens, which, like Naples, is so rich 
in things of interest to the tourist that 
nothing less than an exhaustive de- 
scription would satisfy. One marvels 
that such structures as the Parthenon 
on the Acropolis, which has never been 
surpassed in architecture, could have 
been built with facilities available over 
2,000 years ago (447 B. C.), and one is 
often confronted with the same thought 
in Constantinople, in cities of Pales- 
tine, and in Cairo and Alexandria. For 
example, the Pyramids and Sphinx are 
wonders that would seem to have been 
impossible of creation in ancient times. 
A notable feature of Athens is the re- 
built stadium, constructed of white 
marble and having a capacity of 100,- 
000. 

Two days were devoted to Constanti- 
nople, the Lapland, lying at anchor in 
the beautiful Bosphorus, serving as our 
hotel. Constantinople is a city of 
mosques, at least one of which is said 
to be the most beautiful in the world. 
Before entering these houses of wor- 
ship, the natives remove their shoes, 
but tourists are provided with loose- 
fitting, soft leather slippers. The stone 
floors are covered with beautiful prayer 
rugs. No seats are provided, as the 
Moslems worship sitting on the floor. 

Constantinople has the appearance of 
a city rapidly going to decay. There 
are many deserted buildings, including 
the royal palace and other government 
buildings which, since the removal of 
the capital to Angora after the war, 
are not being used. The people are 
burden bearers, nearly everything be- 
ing “packed” by men instead of by 
trucks. 

Robert College, located at Constanti- 
nople, interested us greatly, a half day 
being spent there. This is an Ameri- 
can-supported institution which is ex- 
erting a strong influence. It is said 
that practically all the professional 
men, bankers, and leading business 
men of Constantinople are graduates. 
At Robert College the native language 
is taught, but it is required that all 
conversation on the part of the students 
be in English. 

The great underground cisterns, 
built hundreds of years ago for the 
storage of water for use when the city 
was besieged, are well worth visiting, 
as are also the bazaars. Of the latter 
there are about 3,500, closely packed in 
one section of the city where the streets 
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are nothing but alleys, many of them 
covered. In these bazaars the natives 
have for sale just about everything 
conceivable, and finally at the buyer’s 
own price. 


THE HoLy LAND 


Leaving Constantinople at night, we 
arrived at Haifa, the port of Nazareth, 
two days later in the morning. Im- 
mediately we came in contact with life 
as it is to-day in the Holy Land—the 
same, practically, as it was in the time 
of Christ, so far as the natives are con- 
cerned. A drive of three hours over a 
mountainous road brought us to Naza- 
reth for luncheon. On our way, as on 
all our drives in Palestine, we fre- 
quently saw camels, singly and in car- 
avans, with their long-bearded at- 
tendants. 

Nazareth, the hill city, the boyhood 
home of Jesus, provides much of inter- 
est. We visited the Church of the An- 
nunciation, Mary’s Well, and Jacob’s 
Well, and from the hilltop obtained a 
splendid view of the Sea of Galilee. 

A drive of ninety miles brought us to 
Jerusalem. The country through which 
we traveled is a succession of low 
mountain ranges and valleys. The 
valleys, apparently very fertile, are 
being rapidly developed agriculturally 
through colonization by Jewish and 
German farmers. There seems to have 
been no improvement in the implements 
or methods of the native farmer in cen- 
turies. The principal industry is the 
raising of sheep and goats, flocks of 
which are seen everywhere, attended 
by shepherds just as they have always 
been. While the natives throughout 
Palestine live very much as they doubt- 
less did in the time of Christ, the city 
of Jerusalem, and certain sections of 


the country, are being rapidly commer- | 


cialized. The tendency in this direction 
is disappointing to the traveler. 

Jerusalem, located on the top of a 
mountain, has 60,000 population, three- 
fourths of which is Jewish. A large 
percentage of the residents live outside 
the walls enclosing the original city. 
The most interesting religious struc- 
ture that we found here was _ the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, built on 
the spot where Christ was buried, and 
the most beautiful religious building 
was the Mosque of Omar. 

Of course we visited the famous 
places of the region outside Jerusalem, 
including Bethlehem, the Mount of 
Olives, the Garden of Gethsemane, 
Jericho, the River Jordan, Bethany, 
and the Dead Sea. At Bethlehem, the 
Church of the Nativity, said to be the 
oldest church in the world, contains 
what is supposed to be the manger in 
which Christ was born. 

The change in atmospheric conditions 
from Jerusalem, 2,600 feet above sea 
level, to the Dead Sea, 1,300 feet below 
sea level, is very marked. It seems 
almost incredible that the volume of 
water flowing into the Dead Sea from 
the Jordan could be evaporated. 


ANCIENT EGYPT 


Upon leaving Jerusalem, we went by 
rail to Cairo, crossing the Suez Canal 
enroute. A careful study of Cairo and 
Alexandria, and in fact of Egypt as a 
whole, will bring a rich reward. Like 
Constantinople, Cairo is a city of 
mosques, many of which are very beau- 
tiful. There is here a closer mingling 
of the ancient and modern, as exempli- 
fied by the habits of the people, than 
in any other place we visited. The 
Pyramids and Sphinx, nine miles dis- 
tant across the Nile Valley, are the 
chief attractions of the region. 

Cairo has two marvelous museums, 
one of which contains exhibits of arti- 
cles produced before the time of Christ, 
the other exhibits of articles since pro- 
duced. Cairo is a resort city of great 
importance and has several hotels of 
the highest order. 

From Cairo to Alexandria, where 
the Lapland awaited us, we traveled 
down the Nile Valley by rail. Alex- 
andria, the principal seaport of Egypt, 
is a city of much historical interest. 


OVERLAND FROM NaPLES—AND HoME 


At Naples we left the Lapland, 
which returned direct to New York. 





Our little party, before sailing for 


home, traveled through Italy, Switzer- 
land, France, and England. We 
visited Rome, Florence, Venice, Milan, 
and Lake Como in Italy, Lugano, Lu- 
cerne, Interlaken, and Montreux in 
Switzerland; stopped a few days in 
Paris and a few more in London; and 
sailed from Southampton. Our _ re- 
turn voyage was made on the Majestic, 
one of the two largest and finest ships 
afloat. It was under the same manage- 
ment as the Lapland. 

Since our trip, taken in March to 
May, 1926, scarcely a day has passed 
that we have not met, in reading, ref- 
erences to sights we saw in the Medi- 
terranean countries. There is nothing 
so enriching, educationally, as travel, 
and my closing suggestion is that 
teachers, in particular, should resolve 
to form the travel habit and keep it up 
all their lives. 

If the very brief outline of our trip 
which I have had space for leads to 
study and investigation, and finally to 
a resolution, on the part of many read- 
ers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 
PRIMARY PLANS, to travel more in the 
future, I skall be content. 


Jasper National Park 


Interest in Jasper National Park, 
Canada’s great forest and game re- 
serve, is becoming very active among 
members of the teaching profession. 
During the past two seasons a large 
number of teachers from both Canada 
and the United States visited the park, 
attracted by its remarkable mountain 
setting. Jasper Park, which is 4,400 
square miles in area, is situated in the 
heart of the Canadian Rockies and in- 
cludes within its borders, or in its im- 
mediate vicinity, the greatest peaks in 
this remarkable mountain range. 
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the only community within the bound; 
of the park apart from the summer 
colony whose center is the lodge, ig on 
this line, and an automobile and bys 
service carries visitors from the village 
to Jasper Park Lodge. 

While Jasper affords the visitors gj] 
the comforts and luxuries of the most 
modern of resorts, its great charm for 
Americans lies in the fact that within 
its bounds the scenic beauties of the 
Rockies have been preserved in theijr 
natural state. It still has many won. 
ders undiscovered and many heights 
unclimbed. Its passes, its mountain 
snows, glaciers, wandering trails 
streams, lakes, and canyons present a 
field wherein the visitor may experi. 
ence all the thrill of the explorer, the 
lure of adventure and the romance of 
the last frontier. Except for a com. 
paratively few miles in the center of 
the park there are no motor roads, 
Travel is on foot or on horseback along 
trails that, after following the passes 
through the woodlands on the moun. 
tain side, emerge in the summer snoys 
above the timber line. 
_ Jasper Lodge was planned to fit into 
its beautiful natural setting on the 
shores of Lac Beauvert. Constructed 
of roughhewn stone and logs, its exte. 
rior harmonizes perfectly with its for- 
est surroundings, but there is nothing 
rough and ready about its appoint. 
ments or its service. Grouped about 
the main lodge are a number of small 
bungalows in which parties of from 
two to eight who desire the privacy of 
a separate dwelling are accommodat- 
ed. Each bungalow has hot and cold 
running water, baths, telephone, elec. 
tric light and all of the other comforts 
and conveniences of the modern hotel. 

An 18-hole golf course has been con- 
structed near the lodge in this remark. 
able mountain setting. This course 
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Courtesy Canadian National Ruiiways 


Jasper Park Lodge and Bungalows 


Last summer an American teacher 
had the distinction of being the first 
woman to climb one of the most notable 
heights in the park. Miss Rosalie 
Ecaubert, of Brooklyn, made the as- 
cent to the peak of Mount Leah, one of 
the towering points in the range which 
borders the shores of Maligne Lake, in 
the heart of the park. Miss Ecaubert 
is a frequent visitor to the park and 
knows its trails better perhaps than 
any other white woman. She has 
traveled many miles over these trails 
on horseback and has won the badge of 
the Trail Riders of the Canadian Rock- 
ies, 

Because of the attractions of Jasper 
National Park, many Americans in 
traveling to the Pacific coast now take 
the northerly transcontinental route 
through Canada. Jasper is on the 
Canadian route to the Pacific, the main 
transcontinental line of the Canadian 
National Railways winding its way 
along the picturesque valleys through 
the center of the park. Jasper Village, 








has unique natural hazards and excep 
tionally fine greens and fairways. +h¢ 
Jasper course is declared to be scenlt- 
ally unequalled on the American C0! 
tinent, and to have few equals from 
the point of view of the golf expert. 





We seek in our general educatio 
not, universal knowledge, but the opel 
ing up of the mind to a catholic appr 
ciation of the best achievements of met 
and the best processes of thought sinc 
days of thought set in. What we se 
in education is full liberation of th 
faculties, and the man who has not 
some surplus of thought and eneré! 
to expend outside the narrow circle ° 
his own task and interest is a dwat* 
ed, uneducated man. We judge the 
range and excellence of every i 
abilities by their play outside the t# 
by which he earns his _livelih é 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
jssue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy oz other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 


Is a teacher of the public schools a citizen re- 
gardless of birth ?—Iowa. 


Teaching in the public schools of the 
United States has no effect whatever 
on one’s citizenship. 

What men signed the Declaration of Indepen- 


dence, the Articles of Confederation, and_also 
the Constitution of the United States ?—Dela- 
‘ware. 

Only one man, Roger Sherman of 
Connecticut, signed all three of these 
documents. 


What is the name of the poem and who is the. 


author from which the following line has been 
taken, “Sometime when all life’s lessons have 
been learned” ?—Virginia. . 

The name of the poem is “Sometime” 
and the poet is May Riley Smith. 

What states have the highest per capita ex- 
pense for governmental cost ?—Minnesota. 7 

Complete statistics are not yet avail- 
able for the year 1926, but in 1925 the 
per capita cost was highest in the state 
of Nevada. Wyoming was second and 
North Dakota third. 

Who was called the ‘“‘Atlas of Independence” 
and who the “Father of the Constitution ?’’— 
Subscriber. 

John Adams was called the “Atlas of 
Independence,” while James Madison 
has been given the title “Father of the 
Constitution.” 

How did the White House get 


Indiana. ; ; 
Gray sandstone was used in the orig- 


its name ?— 
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| Belgium, Serbia, Montenegro, Japan, 

Portugal, San Marino, Roumania, 
| Greece, Panama, Cuba, Siam, Liberia, 
China, Brazil, Guatemala, Nicaragua, 
Haiti, and Honduras. In several in- 
stances the participation was little if 
|any more than a declaration of war. 
| Which tax is fairest for the people: property, 


income, custom, excise, or inheritance tax, 
and why ?—Missouri. 


Each of these various taxes has a 
specific place in our economic plan, but 
circumstances determine whether one 
|tax is preferable to another. To at- 
tempt to show that one form of tax is 
always fairest would be impossible. 
The tax question is one involving com- 
plicated economic affairs and opinions 
differ greatly as to which should be re- 
garded as more nearly just to the peo- 
ple. 
How large is the Cathedral of St. Peter, at 
Rome ?—Ohio, 

The floor of this church covers nearly 
five acres. The building is 636 feet long. 
The height of the nave near the door 
is 152% feet and its width is 87% feet. 
The entire width of the nave and side 
aisles, including piers separating them, 
is 197% feet. The circumference of 
piers supporting the dome is 253 feet. 
The interior diameter of the dome is 
139 feet, the exterior diameter 195% 
feet. The height of the structure, to 
the top of the cross on the dome, is 448 
feet. 

What foreign countries use the same calendar 
as the United States ?—Oregon. 

We are using what is known as the 
Gregorian Calendar which was intro- 
duced by Pope Gregory XIII in 1582 
It was adopted by the Roman Catholic 
countries, and later by others. The 
more recent additions to the countries 
using the Gregorian Calendar include: 





Japan (1873), Chinese Republic 
(1912), Turkey (1917), Rumania 
(1919), Russia (1918), Greece—and 


the Greek Catholic Church (1923). 
Russia used the calendar of the Greek 
Catholic Church until the Revolution 





inal structure. This was badly dis- 
colored as a result of the fire in 1814, 
and when the building was restored it 
was painted white, hence the name | 
“The White House.” 


How much do the people of the United States 
pay annually in license fees on automobiles ?— 
Tennessee, 

The people of the United States are 
paying out each year about two hun- 
dred million dollars in license fees for 
all classes of motor vehicles combined. 
This amount has_ been increasing 
rapidly. 

Was William Green Hill in the book ‘Miss 
Minerva and William Green Hill’ a real boy or 
was he a fictitious character ?—Illinois. 


A young man by the name of Will- 
iam Green Hill, who is now living in 
Tennessee, is said to be the William 
Green Hill of the above mentioned 
book. No attempt has been made, how- 
ever, by the editor of this department 
to verify the claim. 


Who was Harriet Johnston and when did she 
Serve as mistress of the White House ?—West 
Virginia, 

Harriet Johnston was a niece of 
James Buchanan. She served as mis- 
tress of the White House during the 
administration of Buchanan, her name 
at that time being Harriet Lane. She 
was married to Henry Elliott Johnston 
in 1866, 


Can the Northern Lights be seen in the south- 
ern states of the United States ?—North Dakota. 


The Northern Lights (i. e., Aurora 
orealis) are seen more distinctly and 
with greater frequency in North 
America near Latitude 60 degrees N., 
there being a marked falling off 
farther north as well as farther south. 
he farther south one goes the less 
frequently these lights are observed, 
2nd while sometimes seen in the south- 
ern section of the United States they 
lack the wonderful brilliancy noted 
farther north. 


‘ bbe was the World War so called and what 
ations were engaged in that war ?—Maryland. 


@ name was given to this war be- 
Cause of the world-wide significance of 
the conflict and because of the fact 
that most of the great nations of the 
World and a large number of the other 
ante were involved. Nations de- 
i | war included: Germany, Aus- 
nla, Turkey, Bulgaria, Russia, France, 


of 1918. All so-called Christian coun- 
tries and the colonies or other posses- 
sions of these countries use the same 
calendar as the United States. 

1. How many presidents of the United States 
have lived in the White House? 2. What pres- 
ident’s wife served longest as mistress of the 
White House ?—Virginia. 

1. All the presidents of the United 
States, with the exception of Washing- 
ton, resided at the White House. This 
was first occupied by President and 
Mrs. John Adams in November, 1800. 
2. Mrs. James Madison served longest 
as mistress of the White House. She 
served not only during the eight years 
that her husband was President of the 
United States (except while the build- 
ing was being restored after the fire 
set by British soldiers in 1814) but she 
also had been White House mistress 
during part of Jefferson’s administra- 
tion. Mrs. Jefferson died nineteen 
years before her husband became pres- 
ident. 

Who are the 
Minnesota. 

A rudimentary “steam carriage” was 
built by Nicholas Cugnot, a French- 
man, in 1769, but the first vehicle of 
this kind that may be considered a suc- 
cess was designed by Richard Trevi- 
thick, an Englishman, in 1802. He 
drove it ninety miles over the roads 
from Camborne to London where he ex- 
hibited it. It was not until the 1880’s 
and 1890’s that progress was made in 
the application of gasoline engines to 
motor vehicles. A number of invent- 
ors were working on the problems in- 
volved at about the same time. Abroad, 
Daimler, Benz, and Serpollet were 
leaders in this field. In the United 
States, C. A. Duryea built a gasoline 
automobile and first operated it April 
19, 1892. Elwood Haynes drove a car 
which he had built at Kokomo, Indiana, 
July, 4, 1894. This machine is on ex- 
hibition at the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C., George B. Selden 
of Rochester, N. Y., first applied in 
1872 the idea of the internal combus- 
tion engine to an automobile, and for 
a long time after his patent was grant- 
ed in 1895 manufacturers of cars had 
to be licensed in order to use this type 
of engine. Henry Ford led a group 
who fought the monopoly and in 1911 


inventors of automobiles ? 
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T starts from your home town and goes 

westward by rail to California. On the 
way you visit Lookout Mt., Pike’s Peak, 
Garden of the Gods, Indian Pueblos at 
Santa Fe, Petrified Forests, Grand Canyon, 
Rubidoux Mt., etc.; or, if you choose the 
northern route, Banff, Moraine Lakes, Lake 
Louise, Yoho Valley, Columbia River, 
Mount Shasta and others. 


After pleasure-filled days in the Golden 
West you board the S. S. Mongolia, 
largest, fastest steamer in Coast-to-Coast 
service, for a wonderful 15-day voyage to 
New York via Panama Canal, through the 
Caribbean Sea to sparkling Havana. On 
the way, gay times—-dances, masquerades, 
bathing in open air swimming pool on deck, 
sight-seeing in Canal Zone and Havana— 
a glorious trip. From ,New York you re- 
turn home by rail. 


An escorted tour with all arrangements 
made for you-no travel troubles. In- 
cludes every expense going to and returning 
from California—-fares, meals, sightseeing, 
hotels —everything. 


$635 
33 days- 


northern route 


$645 
35 days-- 


southern route 


Leaving Westward in early July 








ANAMA Pacific LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE 
No. 1 Broadway, 


MARINE COMPANY 
New York City, 


or see your local steamship or railroad agent. 
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Conduct Training in the Inter- 
mediate Grades 


(Continued from page 22) 


talked to him about his books and gave 
him an opportunity to tell the class 
about the book he was reading. He 
often smiles at me now and responds a | 
little better in class. He still does not | 
feel class responsibility.” 

5. “E was exceedingly nervous and 
irritable. I found I secured better re- 
sults when I did not excite her and em- 
phasize speed.” 

Teacher reactions to the work in con- 
duct training— 

1. “I still feel that there is room for 
improvement in consideration for 
others during a recitation period.” 

2. “It was helpful in securing dis- 
cipline to remind the class of the cour- 
tesy code which they had made.” 

3. “I do believe the training in cour- 
tesy has been most helpful. My broth- 
er visited me Monday. I called D and 
W to entertain him. When I intro- 
duced them, both boys shook hands 
with him and said, ‘I am glad to meet 
you.” I was much impressed.” 

4. “The pupils seem to be sensitive 
to the acts of kindness suggested in 
poems and stories. These cannot help 
making some impression on their acts.” 

5. “Many of these children had 
lovely manners in the beginning of the 
term. Emphasis on the desirable qual- 
ities has stimulated others to imitate 
them and has given them confidence 
and happiness.” 

6. “The emphasis on good manners 
became one of the most effective means 
of securing discipline. Pupils seemed 
to take pride in keeping the rules they 
made.” 

Pupil reactions— 

1. “I have learned many courtesies 
this year. Some of these were to hold 
the door open for others, to pick up 
dropped articles and return them to the 
owner. I also learned a motto that I 
think all should learn: 

‘Example sheds a genial ray of light, 

Which men are apt to borrow; 

So first improve yourself to-day, 

And then improve your friends 

to-morrow.’ ” 

2. “The courtesies I have learned 
lave meant more to me than tongue 
can tell. They have taught me how to 
behave at parties, how to act at the 
table, how to play fair on the play- 
grounds, and how to respect the rights 
of others.” 

3. “This year we have been trying 
to be better citizens. I have learned to 
do many things that I didn’t do before.” 





EVALUATION 


At the close of the year, in checking 
our improvement with the definite 
needs which we had outlined in Sep- 
tember, we found much that was un- 
touched and unfinished. On the whole, 
however, we are enthusiastic in report- 
ing that we had a much cleaner, pleas- 
anter, happier world in which to live 
with our fourth-, fifth-, and sixth- 
grade citizens. In the activities de- 
scribed, we were really trying: 

“1. To give the pupils knowledge of 
individual and group behavior that in- 
creases human happiness. 

“2. To give them skill in correctly 
solving civic and moral problems. 

_ “3. To cultivate in them enthusiastic 
impelling beliefs in correct behavior 
and dislike for wrong behavior. 

“4. To give them opportunities to 
turn their beliefs into habits of action 
through actual practical behavior in 
and out of school.” (See Parker, 
Types of Teaching and Learning.) 


KNIGHTS OF THE SILVER SHIELD 
(Adapted from Alden’s story) 


An effective setting was obtained for 
this play by using a background repre- 
senting an old castle. Two stumps 
were the only equipment needed on the 
stage. The costumes of the knights 
were simple, but showed a variety of 
design and color. The tunics were 
cut from bright-colored cambric, and 
hung straight from the shoulders. 
They were decorated with designs of 
contrasting color, pasted on. Old 
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black cotton stockings were used for 
sleeves. Attractive helmets were made 
of heavy oak-tag paper. Each was 
surmounted with a bright red plume of 
cut tissue paper. Shields were cut 
from either wood or beaver board, 
swords were made of wood, and all the 
helmets, shields, and swords were 
painted with aluminum paint to give 
the effect of metal. 


CHARACTERS 


Sirk GEORGE 
WOUNDED KNIGHT 
Sir VINCENT 
Sir HENRY 

SER, ANT 


COMMANDER (pacing to and fro)— 
Something must be done at once. This 
matter cannot go on any longer. 
(Bugle. 
tions.) Brave Knights, the worst of 
the giants in the forest have gathered 
themselves together to have a battle 
against us. They are camping in a 


COMMANDER 
Sir ROLAND 
OLD WOMAN 
OLD MAN 


have gathered all their best warriors 
together. We must make ready to 
fight against them at once. Sir George, 
make the castle secure; leave not a win- 
dow unbarred. 


Sir GerorceE—Yes, my lord. (He 
leaves stage.) 
COMMANDER—Sir Henry, instruct 


the magician to continue making sil- 
ver shields, for we shall have need of 
them. 

Sir HeEeNry—Yes, 
leaves stage.) 

COMMANDER—My men, this promises 
to be the hardest battle in which we 
have yet engaged. Let us all be 
worthy of the silver shields with which 
we are intrusted. (Knights raise 
shields.) One brave knight must stay 
behind and guard the gateway of the 
castle, and it is you, Sir Roland, as one 
of the youngest, whom I have chosen 
for this. (ROLAND bites lower lip, 
lowers helmet in disappointment, and 
walks quietly to gate. COMMANDER 
blows bugle; SiR GEORGE and SIR 
HENRY return.) 

Sir GEorGE—The castle is secure, my 
lord. 

Sir Henry—The magician will fulfil 
your command, my lord. 

CoMMANDER—Prepare to depart. We 
must delay no longer. (They fall into 
line and march off. SiR ROLAND 
watches their departure.) 

Sm Rowanp (scating himself on 
stump)—Oh, how happy I should be if 
I were on my way to battle as they are. 
Why should I have to stay here when 
there are so many less able to fight 
than I? They would have willingly 
guarded the castle gate. I must think 
of this no longer. My duty is here. 
(He looks anxiously toward battle in 
distance; walks to mect wounded 
knight, and returns with him.) 

KNIGHT—I have been hurt so that I 
cannot fight any more, but I could 
watch the gate for you, if you would 
like to go back in my place. 

Sir ROLAND (shows great joy, then 
remembers duty)—I should like to go, 
but a knight belongs where his com- 
mander has put him. My place is here 
at the gate, and I cannot open it even 
for you. Your place is at the battle. 

(KNIGHT looks ashamed, and goes 
back to the forest. SiR ROLAND sits on 
stump and waits, head in hand; hears 
approaching footsteps; rises. OLD 
WOMAN appears.) 

OLD WomaNn—Kind sir, may I come 
in and have some food? 

Sir RoLAND—No one is allowed to 
enter the castle on this day, but I shall 
have a servant bring you food. You 
may sit and rest as long as you please. 
(Enters castle; returns.) 

OLp WomMAN—I have been past the 
hollow in the forest where the battle is 
going on. 

Sir RoLAND—How do you think it is 
going? 


my lord. (He 


OLp Woman—Badly for the knights, | 


I am afraid. The giants are fighting 
as they never fought before. I should 
think you had better go and help your 
friends. 





Enter soldiers from all direc- | 





dark hollow in the woods yonder, and _ whether 





Str RoLtanp—I should like to, in- 
deed, but I am set to guard the castle 
gateway and cannot leave. 

Otp Woman—One ffresh_ knight 
would make a great difference when 
they are all weary with fighting. I 
should think that while there are no 
enemies about, you would be much 
more useful there. 

Sirk RoLanp—You may well think 
so, and so may I; but it is neither you 
nor I that is commander here. 

OLD WoMAN—I suppose you are one 
of the kind of knights who like to keep 
out of fighting. You are lucky to have 
so good an excuse for staying home. 
(Laughs a thin, taunting laugh.) 

(SERVANT enters with food, bows 
before Sir RoLanpd, and hands him 
food. He gives it to the OLD Woman, 
who leaves the stage. Sir ROLAND 
looks after her angrily.) 

Sir RoLAND—If she were only a man 
instead of a woman I would show her 
I liked fighting or not. 
(Paces to and fro; hears call.) Why 
are you calling? The castle is closed 
to-day. 

OLp MAN (entering)—Are you Sir 
Roland? 

Sir RoLanp—Yes. 

OLD MAN—Then you ought not to be 
staying here when your commander 
and his knights are having so hard a 
struggle with the giants, and when 
you have the chance to make of your- 
self the greatest knight in the kingdom. 
Listen to me! I have brought you a 
magic sword. (Draws it from under 
his cloak.) This is the sword of all 
swords, and it is for you, if you will 
leave your idling here by the castle 
gate and carry it to the battle. Noth- 
ing can stand before it. When you 
lift it, the giants will fall back, your 
master will be saved, and you will be 
crowned the victorious knight, the one 
who will soon take his commander’s 
place as lord of the castle. (Sir Ro- 
LAND reaches out his hand as if to take 
the sword; the OLD MAN comes for- 
ward.) 

Sm Rotanp—No! (OLD MAN stops.) 

OLtp MAN (waving shining sword in 
air)—It is for you! Take it and win 
the victory. 

Stir RoLanp (angrily)—Away with 
you! Why do you come here to tempt 
me to be disloyal to my trust? Be- 
gone! (OLD MAN leaves the stage; 
Sir Rouanp looks after him in aston- 
ishment.) Ah! he’s growing larger 
—he’s a giant! He must be one of our 
giant enemies who changed himself to 
a little old man through some power, 
that he might make his way into the 
castle while all the knights were gone. 
To think what might have happened if 
I had taken the sword and left the gate 
unguarded! I am resolved not to open 
the gate again. I shall pay no atten- 
tion to any other visitor. (Hears 
bugle; springs forward with joy. 
Calls of victory; knights come on stage. 
Sir ROLAND comes forward with key 
to the castle. COMMANDER bows to 
him.) 

Sir RoLtanp—My lord, I have al- 


lowed none to enter the castle. (He 
gives key to COMMANDER.) 
Sir VINCENT—The _ shield! the | 


shield! Sir Roland’s shield! 


(Sir RoLanp looks amazed; kneels 
before COMMANDER to receive his 


| orders.) 


CoMMANDER—Speak, Sir Knight, and 
tell us all that has happened to-day at 
the castle. Have you been attacked? 


Have any giants come hither? Did 
you fight them alone? 
Sirk RoLaAND—No, my lord. Only 


one giant has been here, and he went 
away silently when he found that he 
could not enter. I gave food to an old 
woman who passed this way. One 
wounded soldier came back, but re- 
turned again to the forest. 


(Knights look at one another, then 
at Sir ROLAND.) 


| COMMANDER—Men make mistakes, 
;but our silver shields are never mis- 
taken. Sir Roland has fought and won 
the hardest battle of all to-day. 
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Encouraging Children to 
Progress 
By Alta M. Toepp 


A fifth-grade teacher who taught in 
a school where almost none of the pu- 
pils desired any schooling beyond the 
grades wondered if she should do any- 
thing to make these children eager for 
a high-school education. She used the 
following devices with marked success: 

1. She figured up the year in which 
her pupils would graduate if they never 
had to remain in a grade more than one 
year, and had them write as part of 
the heading for their compositions and 
other papers, “Class of ” (the 
name of the year). Thus, simply, and 
without argument, she made a high- 
school course seem the ordinary usual 
thing. 

2. She obtained excellent pictures of 
Tennyson, Lord Byron, Shakespeare, 
Keats, Dickens, Hawthorne, Poe, 
O. Henry, Stevenson, and many others 
whose lives and works would be studied 
in the pupils’ high-school course. Once 
or twice a week she had a contest to 
see what pupils could tell of these men. 

3. On other days she told amusing 
stories to the pupils about some of 
these authors, and she used material 
suitable for the grades, such as “Tan- 
glewood Tales,” “The Snow Image,” 
“A Child’s Dream of a Star,” and s0 
forth. She told the children that they 
would learn much more about these 
authors in high school. 

4. She read them poems by Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, Eugene Field, James 
Whitcomb Riley, and others, pointing 
out the ones that would be suitable for 
high-school rhetoricals. 

5. She found in The American Boy, 
The Youth’s Companion, St. Nicholas, 
and other papers for young folks, sto- 
| ries of parties given by high-school pu- 
pils. These were read and discussed 
with the children. ; 

The children who had been boasting 
that they could leave school as soon a 
they were old enough began to feel that 
| they were going to be left out of some 
thing worth while. The result of this 
teacher’s efforts was that out of forty 
in that fifth grade, thirty-five gradi 
' ated from high school in the same class. 





Ever judge of men by their profes 
sions. For though the bright mo 
ment of promising is but a moment, 
and cannot be prolonged, yet if sincer¢ 
in its moment’s extravagant goodness, 
why, trust it, and know the man by Jt 
I say,—not by his performance; whie 
is half the world’s work, interfere % 
the world needs must with its act’ 
dents and circumstances; the profes 
sion was purely the man’s own. 
judge people by what they might 
—not are, nor will be.—Robert Brow’ 
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Following the “Trail of ’98”’ |steaks are to be had, while the home- 
"each- grown vegetables and berries are as 
(Continued from page 26) oo. ” those of California. The only 
pe . - I 
caught the spirit of ’98 and that | £0 missed was milk and cream. — 
dren's a “the interpreter of the weird |CUld not become reconciled to the tin 
charm of the Yukon. can of condensed milk, with its two 
nner, A few hours after we left White | holes in the top. J ; 
Horse we were on Lake LeBarge. It There are snug little homes, with 
ct in i, a magnificent lake, reaching the flowers and gardens. Tomatoes and 
aeme of beauty at sunset. Like a cucumbers are grown under _ glass. 
Meas. great sparkling mirror, framed by There are even a few chickens. 
nship, pansy-purple mountains, it reflects the When the long summer sun shines and 
achers myriad tints of the slowly setting sun. | rings a mild balminess to the air, one 
In the North a sunset is not merely a |C@" scarcely believe that he is within 
Com. pateh of gay color in the west, but an | One hundred and thirty miles of the 
Hon C all-around-the-horizon affair. Arctic Circle. 
of the The gold-rushers went down the Besides the mines and government 
nunity Yukon River in all manner of craft. buildings, Dawson has little of sight- 
cation, Hastily constructed from the timber |S€¢ing interest to offer the tourist. 
around Lake Bennett, scarcely sea-| Those who love literary shrines will 
or the worthy, these boats started on the visit the cabin where Robert Service 
“duca- mad rush for the Klondike region. |once lived. This is an_ inconspicuous 
Some were crushed like eggshells in| little building, almost hidden among 
. Boys the rapids of Miles Canyon before |the tall grass, wild flowers, and 
aculty caution led the horde to portage |bushes. The very walls seem perme- 
High around its dangers. Yet many suc-/| ated with the genius which conceived 
ceeded in reaching Dawson. the lines: 
pom The engineer of the “White Horse” Little of joy or mirth, 
” AY told me that he and his partner went Little of ease I sing; 
’ down the Yukon in the summer of 798 Sagas of men of earth 
—* in a boat of their own construction, Humanly suffering, 
lieve, and enjoyed the trip very much. Such as you all have done; 
ae Sometimes at night they would drift Savagely faring forth, 


with the current, sleeping in the boat, 


Sons of the midnight sun, 
Argonauts of the North. 





only to awaken to find themselves 
to stranded on a sand-bar. “It was just} Back of Dawson is a mountain 
along picnic,” he said. He was one of | callled the Dome, and one is amply re- 
those who found no pot of gold at the | paid for a climb up its trail. There are 
end of the rainbow. enough berries and wild flowers to 

The scenery along the Yukon River|make the trip fascinating, and the 


At next 













ight in is rather monotonous, but full of in-|view from the top is an inspiration. 
the pu- terest. Cliff swallows have perforated|As one climbs, he sees the Yukon commencement 
oe the the chalky cliffs with their nests. An ag below, shining like a silver rib- 
O any- occasional eagle and many wild ducks|bon. Dawson clusters at the foot of ’ ; . 
yer for may be seen. The mother duck sails|the mountain, like a group of chil- You Il be proud to show this chart 
sed the first, sedately, and the little ones fol- —" toy houses. Occasionally a dog’s 77 
uccess: low in a perfectly straight line, like|}bark comes up through the still air, A : 
which the tail of a kite. Once I saw a num-| making the silence all the more notice- ' eae oD I nee tc wo ono - 
y never her of caribou stepping lightly across | able. YY) Zig 2 of : iE ee a oa or ee eee 
1an one a sand-bar, and once I caught sight| It is difficult to say just how many VCs Se a tention. Show it as a game and 
art of of a moose in the underbrush. My |people there are in Dawson to-day. If you arouse enthusiasm. 
ms and ardent desire to see a bear was not|{all the men came in from the creeks, ” . , P 
” (the — gratified. Doubtless the “chug-chug”| perhaps there might be five or six How did Junior do in the 
ly, and of the boat’s engine frightens the wild|hundred, but disregarding the tran- tooth-brushing contest?” That 
1 high- life, which is said to be very abundant. |sients there would seem scarcely to be is the question in the minds—if 
y usual The trip from White Horse to/three hundred. not on the lips—of parents. The 
Dawson takes only two days, the boat’s| There is a newspaper in Dawson, . : . 
ures of f speed being increased by the swift|the Dawson Daily News, established in| answer is right there—on the 
—_ current. The return trip upstream | 1899, and selling for a quarter. News Pro-phy-lac-tic Chart, where 
olan > twice as long. Skagway calls it-|is telegraphed to it from Skagway, so gold stars record each pupil’s 
pant We ak lee, vie cl lacy wet ae oe a 
North, ; ~|daily touch wi e “outside. . 
. rt propriateness, dubs Dawson the “Gold-| At Keno Hill there are valuable The pupil gets one gold star 
itest t0 F born City,” for born of gold it was.|silver mines, and the ore is brought to every day he brushes his teeth 
those bg the hae = during - _ Dawson on the Stewart and Yukon twice. Oral hygiene becomes an 
rush can : i “outside.” , as a4 

oe z such books as Sher Beach's The Spoil- sanaminnat sida of on want exciting competition to see who 
Tan: e's, or from Service’s The Trail of ’98,| justifies the expense of having it | will get the most stars. Through 
image” but the Dawson of to-day is far differ- | smelted in’ Tacoma, Washington, | ., ( friendly rivalry the children form 
and #0 The town is situated at the confluence — the pom = te ap aan te |  apelbniniatanmaenenaon 

4 S, 2S 7) 
at they | of the Yukon and Klondike rivers.|outrival Dawson. A mine owner from When your pupils brush their 
t these your pup 


Many houses and shops are boarded] Keno told me that silver, not gold, is 
Paul up and bear placards like those in} now the hope of the North. 
Skagway, “Owner has gone outside”; 


teeth regularly, you also wish 
them to brush correctly. Cor- 
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Encourage Mouth Cleanliness 


Children naturally desire the cool 
taste of healthful cleanliness which 
Wrigley’s Chewing Sweets afford. 

With it, they will acquire a splendid 
system or practice of mouth hygiene. 


Wrigley’s removes the bits of food which 
otherwise would ferment and injure the teeth. 


Also, Wrigley’s 
stimulates the di- 
gestive juices, thus 
aiding the stomach 
and general health. 










This sanitary 
wax-wrapped and 
wax-sealed package keeps 5 
Wrigley’s clean and full flavored. 








on 


Great Lakes 


and Georgian Bay 


Your summer vacation plans should include this restful, 
enjoyable trip. An opportunity to renew your strength and 
energy—to visit new scenes of special interest and real edu- 
cational benefit—-make new friends and have a good time. 

Take this cruise De Luxe of 2,200 miles over beautiful water- 
way—the entire length and return of lakes Michigan, Huron, 
St. Claire, Erie, and among the 30,000 Islands of Georgian 
Bay — with alluring scenery en route. 

Drive around historic MackinacIsland, buy souvenirs from 
47 the Indians at Parry Sound. Take the sight-seeing bus at 
Detroit and Chicago—Sce Cleveland—spend a full day 
at Buffalo (Gateway to all Eastern, Canadian and St. Lawrence 
River points)—Gaze in wonder at Niagara Falls—the world’s 
greatest cataract. Stop over at any port of call can be arranged. 


The Great Oil-Burning White Liners 


) > co meres ms ’ 
td | apy” North American 
rE end South American 


HE magnificent sister steamships, North American and South American—passenger service exclusively 
—in equipment and service are comparable with the finest Atlantic Liners. Promenade and Sun Decks 
of unusual width; large Grand Salon; commodious Lounging Rooms; Canopy covered Palm Garden on 
Observation deck. All State Rooms and Parlor Rooms are outside rooms with 
windows or portholes to insure perfect ventilation. Have running water; call bell 
and electric ———— have finest mattresses and springs, thoroughly comfortable 
and restful. Bath and toilet in connection with each Parlor Room and convenient 
to all staterooms. 
Dining Rooms and Kitchens are fly screened. Excellent meals of pleasing variety 
MEALS&BERTH —daintily served by waitresses. If you crave society and “something doing” all the 
e time, you will find it in the many delightful activities aboard ship. 
INCLUDED There are pleasures for old and young. Even those who come alone soon find congenial 
the Dancing, Deck Tete ee —— introduces a they may enjoy to the utmost 
, ames, x erta ime pass 
eo pleasantly on these big cruisine — ntertainments ani ife which make the time 
Semi - Weekly Sailings during season beginning 
June 25th from Chicago, Mackinac Island, Parry 
Sound (Can.), Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo and Return 
Tickets bearing rail routing between Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland 
Buffalo, will be honored for transit ee additional papanent. "" 
Call or write for pamphlet at any Railroad Ticket 
Office or Tourist Agency or 
Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Compan 


H. BLACK, G. P. A y 
a . A. W. E. BROWN, { 
0 8: mace Chicago, Ill. 13 S. Division St., ar N.Y 
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Criteria for Judging Problems 
in Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 19) 


ideal of thinking things through. Such 
classroom teachers will be able to per- 
fect a technique for the rational teach- 
ing of arithmetic far superior to any- 





thing presented in these articles. They 
can do so with the assurance that noth- 
ing else done in our schoois can better 
| prepare the rising generation for their 
part in the ever-increasing complexity 
of our progressing civilization. 


A Popular Family—The 
Warblers 


(Continued from page 41) 
THE BLACKBURNIAN WARBLER 


My first impression of the Black- 
burnian warbler was that it was but a 
dwarf of the Baltimore oriole family, 
for it wore the Baltimore colors—black 
and orange. Would that this warbler 
were more common, as it is such a 
beautiful bird. It comes to us each 
spring as a transient visitor, remaining 
only a few weeks, and then resuming 
its journey northward. 

Its song is quite as captivating as its 
beauty. One stands on tiptoe with de- 
light as it runs an ascending scale of 
what might be termed dissyllable 
words, such as “we-see.” 

Bright colors require a cool back- 
ground. The Blackburnian warbler 
chooses such a setting, for its summer 
home is in the coniferous trees of the 
North, where the nest is built and 
where the family of four or five is 
reared. In autumn the Blackburnian 
warbler returns to its southern home, 
stopping off here and there for a few 
days as it travels. 


THE REDSTART 


Each May I expect to see the redstart 
fly across a certain narrow wooded 
road that I travel occasionally, be- 
cause it was on that particular road 
that I had my first glimpse of this 
bird. For years, redstarts made these 
woods their abiding place, but the 
woods were cut away, and no redstarts 
ever cross the road now as I pass over 
it. 

In your walks into the country, if 
you should chance upon a pair of birds 
flitting from tree to tree, dressed in 
black and salmon, and catching insects 
on the wing, you may be quite sure 
that they are redstarts. The male is 
almost entirely clad in black and sal- 
mon. The female is less gorgeous in 
its attire, a dull yellow taking the 
place of the salmon sides, and it has a 
grayish instead of a black back. 

I like the redstart’s song. It is so 
genuinely joyful and jolly. Moist 
woods, May flowers, and a grass-grown 
brook make a proper setting for the 
redstart, which is a very tropical look- 
ing bird. 

The nest of the redstart may be 
found in a small tree or sapling, about 
six to twenty feet from the ground. 
Like the nests of other warblers, it is 
made of strips of bark and rootlets, 
and is lined with fine tendrils and 
down. The eggs, four or five, are a dull 
white, spotted with brown, the spots 
being thicker at the larger end, which 
is true of most speckled eggs. 

Since the redstart is commonly found 
throughout the eastern United States 
during the summer season, one should 
court the acquaintance of this little 
flaming torch, who is so actively en- 
gaged in taking the insects from our 
forest trees. 


THE BAY-BREASTED WARBLER 


The chestnut crown, throat, sides, 
and upper breast are the markings 
that make it easy to identify the male 
bay-breasted warbler. The female 
wears a crown of olive green, marked 
with black and chestnut. Both sexes 
have brownish-gray backs streaked 
with black, with white markings in 
wings and tail. 

This warbler is not so numerous as 
others of its family, but is said to be 
steadily increasing in numbers. It 
may be seen in the spring and fall as 
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suitable for marches 


altogether it will meet every need. 


128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed from newly 
engraved plates on a good quality of paper, 


and attractively bound 


“rope stock” which is very tough and durable 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Price 20 cents a copy. 
15 cents a copy, postpaid. 


ders for a full hundred 


at one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 a 


hundred, transportation 


Partial List of the Songs Included 


Abide With Me 

Alouette 

America 

America the Beautiful 
Annie Laurie 

Anvil Chorus 

Auld Lang Syne 

Baa! Baal Black Sheep 
Battle Hymn of the Re- 


public 
Blue Bells of Scotland 
room, The (Round) 
Bull Dog, The 
Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 
Cradle Song—Brahms 
Darling Nelly Gray 
Deck the Hall . 
Dixie [Thine Fyes 
Drink to Me Only Wich 
Farmer, The 
Farmyard, The 
First Noel, The 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 


Gaily the Troubadour 
Go Down, Moses 
God Be With You Till 


We Meet Again 
Bless Our 


and 
Good Night (Round) 
Good Night, Ladies 
Graduation Song 
Gymnastic Relief, A 
Hail to the Chief 
Hark! The Herald Angels 
Sing {Tara’s Halls 
Harp That Once Thro’ 
Holy, Holy, Holy 
Home, Sweet Home 


Native 


How Can I_Leave Thee 
How D’Ye Do 
Tilinois 


Indian Lullaby 

In the Gloaming 

It Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear 

Jesus, Lover of My Soul 
Jingle Bells 


Jolly Old St. Nicholas 

Joy to the World 

Juanita 

Kathleen Mavourneen_ 

Keep the Home Fires 
Burning 

Keller’s American Hymn 

Killarney 


—and 102 other songs just as good. 


Send today for as many copies of th 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs as y% 


need for your school. 


biggest value ever offered in a song boo 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company; 


Dansville, N. Y¥. — Des Moines, lows 


OF THE WORLD’S BEST SONGS 20 
ALL IN ONE BOOK FOR ONLY 


Lower Prices in Quantities—See Below 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs isa 
complete song book for schools of all kinds 
and for assembly and community singing, 
It contains a choice collection of folk songs, 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspirational 
songs, songs for special occasions, an ex- 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a com- 
plete list of national and patriotic songs 
and an unusually large and desirable col- 
lection of songs for Christmas. 
also a number of rounds and several tunes 


There are 


and drills, so that 
in covers made from 


12 or more copies, 
Special rate on or- 
copies or more ordered 


payable by purchaser. 
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Marseillaise Hymn 
Merrily, Merrily_ (Round) 
Michigan, My Michigan 
Mummy Song, The 
My Bonnie [Thee 
My Faith Looks Up to 
My Old Kentucky Home 
Nearer, My God, to Thee 
O Little Town of Beth 


lehem 
O Me! O My! (A Toast) 
Old Black Joe 
Old Folks at Home 
Old Oaken Bucket, The 
Onward, Christian Sd- 
diers 
Perfect Day 
Reuben and Rachel 
Robin Adair 
Robin Redbreast ; 
Rocked in the Cradle 
the Deep 
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(Round) 

Silent Night 

Smiles 

Solomon Levi 
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it travels to or from its Canadian 
preeding place, usually preferring to 
take the Mississippi Valley route. It 
selects a coniferous tree for its nesting 


e. 

» ™ bay-breasted, like the other 
warblers, fufills its mission in the 
world—that of freeing the upper tree 
pranches from leaf-eating insects. 


YELLOW PALM WARBLER 


The uniform yellow breast and belly, 
the chestnut crown, the olive-green 
pack, and the brown-streaked sides are 
the characteristic markings of this 
home-loving warbler. 

The yellow palm warbler is a rather 
common Visitor in the spring migration. 
Unlike other warblers, it prefers to 
live in lower altitudes, and often spends 
much of its time in fields and road- 
sides, on or near the ground. It seems 
less shy than other warblers, for it 
does not fear to visit the vines and 
shrubs of our gardens and dooryards. 

The yellow palm warbler builds a 
nest of coarse grasses, lined with fine 
grasses. It is generally placed on or 
near the ground. 


THE BLUE-WINGED WARBLER 


“Oh, how beautiful!” I exclaimed as 
a blue-winged warbler flew into a hick- 
ory sapling whose leaf buds were not 
yet open. With what exquisite pleas- 
ure I watched every move and turn it 
made! Its colors fascinated me. It 
had a yellow cap banded with black, a 
yellow vest, an olive-green coat with a 
tail of bluish gray, on whose outer 


extremities were large patches of 
white. 

The blue-winged warbler is usually 
found in thick undergrowth and 


open woodlands. It has a slight resem- 
blance to the chickadee, not in the 
colors of its plumage, but in its habits 
—its slow, confident manner and its 
acrobatic stunt of hanging head down- 
ward. I agree with some other nature 
students that the blue-winged warbler 
isa mongrel. Its unusual color mark- 
_ gave me that impression at first 
sight. 


Kate Greenaway— Who Pic- 
tured Happy Childhood 


(Continued from page 31) 


that she had the faculty of being 
happy, no matter where she was. Her 
sisters and brother, doing just the same 
things, did not have nearly so much 
fun. Kate always felt that something 
pleasant was going to happen to her, 
and it usually did. She looked at life 
through the rose-colored spectacles of 
Imagination. It was very jolly, she 
thought, to watch the Punch-and-Judy 
show, or the dancing dolls on the cor- 
ner, or to have tea at Aunt Mary’s, 
where there were sure to be cakes and 
sweets and stories to follow. 
_Dolls, too, were cherished posses- 
sions, from the one big enough to wear 
real baby shoes down to the tiny wood- 
en dolls named for Queen Victoria, 
Prinee Albert, and the Princess Royal. 
She dressed her dolls daintily in scraps 
of net and ribbon from the shop. The 
pains which she took with this doll 
finery was probably of use to her later 
when she began to think of costumes 
for the little people in her pictures. 
Ccasionally in these little-girl days, 
ate’s father would come home early 
from his work. Then Kate knew that 
something especially delightful was 
song to happen. After tea he would 
take them all off to see a good play. 
Kate saw Henry the Fifth, A Mid- 
— Night’s Dream, and _ other 
Plays of Shakespeare, when she was 
still a small girl. 
P e Greenaways moved so many 
Imes that Kate’s early schooling was 
olten interrupted. She went to several 
Private schools, and had lessons at 
ome from a visiting teacher. She was 
constantly drawing, and her mother 
and father, realizing her ability, de- 
cided that she must have training in 
= At the age of twelve she was 
rg to an evening art school, in which 
ry did so well that she was promoted 
pe the day class. Quiet little Kate 
’8 a most earnest and industrious 
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pupil. At one time she and a friend 
with whom she shared a studio used to 
bribe the custodian to lock them in so 
that they could work longer. Kate car- 
ried off her first prize at the age of 
twelve, and other prizes soon followed. 

Six little wood engravings of fairy 
scenes and of children, exhibited at the 
Dudley Gallery, brought Kate Green- 
away her first customer. She was 
then twenty-two years of age. The 
Rev. W. J. Loftie bought them for the 
paper that he was editing, and asked 
the artist to come to see him. He was 
much impressed by the clever, sensible 
dark-eyed little person who appeared 
at his office. Both Mr. Loftie and 
his wife became her firm friends, and 
through their recommendations, Kate 
received many orders for drawings. 
Mr. Greenaway also was able to help 
his daughter in obtaining work. For 
the next ten years, Kate worked on in 
her quiet, persistent way. She designed 
Christmas cards and valentines, il- 
lustrated several books for children, 
and exhibited paintings at the Dudley 
Gallery. Orders came steadily now, 
but her work as yet was not widely 
known. 

Kate Greenaway had never cared 
very much about illustrating other peo- 
ple’s storics. She found that she could 
make her best pictures for the simple 
little verses which she wrote herself. 
Qne day she carried some of her verses, 
with about fifty drawings which she 
had made for them, to a publisher. He 
was delighted with them, and bought 
the whole collection at once. Published 
in 1878 as a book, entitled Under the 
Window, they immediately met with 
great success. Seventy thousand copies 
were sold, French and German editions 
were issued, and the quiet mouse of an 
artist became known all over Europe 
and America. She followed this first 
venture with The Birthday Book for 
Children, Marigold Garden, Kate 
Greenaway’s Almanacs, and many 
others. 

Miss Greenaway did not change her 
way of living because of her success. 
She worked at home in her studio the 
greater part of the day. With the 
hands that had fashioned dainty doll 
clothes, she made the costumes in which 
she dressed the little models who sat 
for her pictures. For amusement she 
took long walks, played with her broth- 
er John’s retriever, worked in her gar- 
den, and visited with her friends over 
a cup of tea. 

Miss Greenaway was very happy in 
her friendships. One of the most 
beautiful in her life was that with John 
Ruskin, whose story, The King of the 
Golden River, you must have read. Mr. 
Ruskin had admired her work for a 
long time, and finally asked to meet 
her. He was charmed with the gifted 
little woman, and their friendship 
lasted until his death. In the corre- 
spondence that began between them, 
Mr. Ruskin, while praising her work, 
showed her many ways in which she 
could improve it. When he grew too ill 
to write, Miss Greenaway used to send 
him letters, often decorated with clever 
little sketches, to cheer the dull days. 

Kate Greenaway’s own busy and 
happy life was not a long one. She 
died at the age of fifty-five. One of 
her friends, the poet Austin Dobson, 
wrote some verses in her memory. The 
two lines quoted below help us to un- 
derstand, better than almost anything 
else, the character of this gentle, sweet- 
natured woman who loved children. 
“Clean-souled, clear-eyed, unspoiled, dis- 

creet, 

Thou gav’st thy gifts to make life sweet.” 


AvuTHOR’s Note: Kate Greenaway, by 
M. H. Spielmann and G. S. Layard, is writ- 
ten for grown-ups, but young people will 
enjoy dipping into it for glimpses of Kate 
Greenaway’s childhood, and for its beau- 
tiful pictures in color. 


It was in making education not only 
common to all, but in some sense com- 
pulsory on all, that the destiny of the 
free republics of America was practi- 
cally settled.—Lowell. 


Life is not so short but there is al- 
ways time enough for courtesy.—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 
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Include New York, 


Havana and Panama 
California 


in your summer trip to 


Enjoy this perfect vacation 
trip. Includeitall—a gloriously 
cool sea trip for 18 days, a trans- 
continental rail trip, NewYork, 
Havana,Panamaand California. 

$350 includes first classaccom- 
modations and meals aboard 
ship, also a transcontinental 
rail trip from California to your 
starting point. 

You depart from New York 
and cruise southwardalong the 
Atlantic Coast with your first 
stop at Havana. There you have 
a full day forsightseeing in this 
lovely city, reminiscent of Old 
Spain. 

The Morro Castle, the Prado, 
the markets, the stately build- 
ings, the pay and joyous atmos- 
phere of the city—all claim 


your interest. 

Cristobal follows, then a day- 
light trip through the gigantic 
Panama Canal. From Balboa, 
the Pacific port of the Canal 






















1018 Bessemer Bldg. . Pitesburgh,Pa. 
604 Fifth Ave. and 25 B’way, New York 


177State Street . 2. + «+ + Boston 
112 West AdamsStreet. . . Chicago 
101 Bourse Building . . Philadelphia 
Dime Bank Building . . . Detroit 
514 West SixthStreet . . Los Angeles 
1519 Railroad Ave.So. . . . Seattle 
Robert Dollar Bldg., . . San Francisco 


Dollar Steamship Line 
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Zone, you may visit the city of 
Panama founded in 1673. 

The northward course of your 
Liner bringsyoutoLos Angeles 
Harbor from which you may 
depart fora delightful vacation 
in Southern California, the 
glorious summer vacation land, 

Oryou may continue north to 
San Francisco, the city of life 
and color, world port and the 
gateway to Northern California, 


Stopover at any port for two 
weeks or longer. Spend your 
entire vacation in this delight- 
ful way. Then return to your 
original point of departure by 
any direct rail route. Ten-day 
stopovers at all authorized rail 
points, 

The reduced fare is in effect 
until November 30, 1927. 
There is a sailing from New 
York every two weeks. 


You go aboard a magnificent 
President Liner, broad of beam, 
steady and comfortable. Outside 
rooms with beds, not berths. Lux- 


urious public rooms. A world fa- 
mous Cuisine. In fact, your ship is 
one of the great Dollar Round the 
World liners. 


Cu injormation from any steamship 
road ticket agent or 
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between Cleveland and Detroit, Buf- 
faloand Niagara Fallsand Detroit, and 
between Detroit or Chicago and Mackinac 
Island. Also daylight trips between Cleve- 
land and Detroit during July and August. 


Round Trip Fares 
between 
*CHICAGO and DETROIT... $6 O 


*MACKINAC ISLAND and 
CHICAGO or DETROIT.......... $30 
$79 


*BUFFALO and CHICAGO 
One Way Round Trip 
tCLEVELANDand Detroit $3.50 * 6.00 


{BUFFALO end Detroit... $6.00 11.00 
“Berth and meals included. Berth and meals extra 


On theMackinac IslandandChicagoDivision 
there is music, dancing, with hostess in 
charge, bridge, afternoon tea, golf, horseshoe 
pitching, radio, moving pictures, and other 
extertainments. Passengers limited to sleep- 
ing accommodations. Radio and moving pic- 
tures also on Buffalo Division. Yachtin; 
olf, horseback riding, fishing, etc., at Mack- 
fac Island, Libe: stopover privileges. 








Write For 
Free Booklet 


Free illustrated booklet of D & C vacation 
tours will be mailed you on request, 





For Reservations or further informa- 
tion, address E. H. McCracken, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. at Detroit, Mich 





CLEVETAND NAVIGATION CO. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 


Keep Sweet 


Don’t be foolish and get sour when 
things don’t just come your way— 
Don’t you be a pampered baby and de- 
clare, “Now I won’t play!” 
Just go grinning on and bear it; 
Have you heartache? Millions share 
it, 
If you earn a crown, you'll wear it— 
Keep sweet. 


Don’t go handing out your troubles to 
your busy fellow-men— 
If you whine around they’ll try to keep 
from meeting you again; 
Don’t declare the world’s “agin” you, 
Don’t let pessimism win you, 
Prove there’s lots of good stuff in 
you— 
Keep sweet. 


If your dearest hopes seem blighted 
and despair looms into view, 

Set your jaw and whisper grimly, 
“Though they’re false, yet I’ll be 
true.” 

Never let your heart grow bitter; 
With your lips to Hope’s transmitter, 
Hear’ Love’s’ songbirds _ bravely 
twitter, 
“Keep sweet.” 


Bless your heart, this world’s a good 
one, and will always help a man; 
Hate, misanthropy, and malice have no 
place in Nature’s plan. 
Help your brother’ there 
sighing, 
Keep his flag of courage flying; 
Help him try—’twill keep you 
trying. 
Keep sweet. 
—Strickland W. Gillilan. 
Forbes & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


who’s 


Common Days 


One of the chief dangers of life is 
trusting occasions. We think that con- 
spicuous events, striking experiences, 
exalted moments have most to do with 
our character and capacity. We are 
wrong. Common days, monotonous 
hours, wearisome paths, plain old tools, 
and everyday clothes tell the real 
story. Good habits are not made on 
birthdays, nor Christian character at 
the new year. The vision may dawn, 
the dream may waken, the heart may 
leap with a new inspiration on some 
mountain-top, but the test, the triumph, 
is at the foot of the mountain, on the 
level plain. 

The workshop of character is every- 
day life. The uneventful and common- 
place hour is where the battle is won or 
lost. Thank God for a new truth, a 
beautiful idea, a glowing experience; 
but remember that unless we bring it 
down to the ground and teach it to 
walk with feet, work with hands, and 
stand the strain of daily life, we have 
worse than lost it, we have been hurt 
by it. A new light in our heart makes 
an occasion; but an occasion is an op- 
portunity, not for building a taberna- 
cle and feeling thankful and looking 
back to a blessed memory, but for 
shedding the new light on the old path, 
and doing old duties with new inspira- 
tion. The uncommon life is the child 
of the common day, lived in an uncom- 


mon way. 
—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


I am not bound to win, but I am 
bound to be true. I am not bound to 
succeed, but I am bound to live by the 
light that I have. I must stand with 
anybody that stands right, stand with 
him while he is right, and part with 
him when he goes wrong. 

—Lincoln. 
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EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR CLASSROOM PICTURE STUDY 


Large Full-Color Pictures, 
Stories of the Pictures, 
Stories of the Artists, 
Question Material, 
Miniature Pictures in 
Black and White, etc. 
all arranged in 
an attractive 
portfolio as 
described below. 
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INSTRUCTOR 


Picture Studies 
Groups One and Two 


By JOHN T. LEMOS and MIRIAM LEMAY LEMOS 


GROUP I consists of full color reproductions of the eight famous paintings 
shown below, each on heavy plate paper, size 9% x 12% inches, put | 
up with black and white miniatures, study material, etc., as described below. 


| 





























The Balloon—Dupre 

The Torn Hat—Sully 

Old Ironsides—Johnson 
Song of the Lark—Breton 


Age of Innocence—Reynolds 

| By the River—Lerolle 

H Dignity and Impudence—Landseer 

| Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur 


GROUP ll consists of full color reproductions of the eight famous paintings | 
. shown below, each on heavy plate paper, size 9% x 12% inches, put 
up with black and white miniatures, study material, etc., as described below. 
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Detail of Sistine Madonna—Raphael Washington Crossing the Delaware—Leutze 


Taos Indian Roasting Corn—Couse Baby Stuart—vanDyck 
The Lookout—“All’s Well’—Homer The Windmill—van Ruysdael | 
The Return of the Mayflower—Boughton Sir Galahad—Watts 


Each Group of Pictures Includes Study Material as Follows: 


With each large full color picture are 36 miniature black and white reproductions of it 
printed in sheets as shown at the left (Fig. 1). 
| I These miniatures, of which there is a total of 
L 288 with each group, are for distribution to the 

pupils. (Size of each miniature 254 x 314 inches.) 


Each large full color picture with its — 
36 miniatures is enclosed in a folder 
of heavy art paper, size 10 x 13 in- 
ches (Fig. 2) and on the inside pages 
of this folder are printed the story of 
the artist, questions to ask the pupils, 
etc., as shown in Fig. 3. 

Each group of eight folders contain- 
ing the large pictures, miniatures and genes Sacees é aH 
study material is enclosed in a hand- -figeie “3 ea 

= = some portfolio of extra heavy art | 

paper as shown at top of page. (Actual size 10x13 inches.) ‘- ae 
The large full color pictures were selected from those being published on the covers 
of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and the correlated study material is the same as 
that given in the magazine. ‘The enthusiastic reception given these pictures and les- 
sons by teachers everywhere has prompted their publication in this attractive form. 





U.S Frigate Constirution 
Tronsides 
Famed by Marshall Jobacen fe ¢) 





















































L——[Price of Either Group, Complete, $1.50, Postpaid] —— 


Order the Instructor Picture Studies alone or in these Combinations 


Either Group of Picture Studies - - - $1.50) Both 3.20 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year - $2.00 | Only —_ 


By ordering the above combination you will receive a total of 18 different full color re- 
productions of famous paintings with complete study material (8 from the Picture 
Studies portfolio and 10 from the year’s issues of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 


, é' ' Either Group of Picture Studies $1.50 ) All @9.9 
Either Group of Picture Studies $1.50 | Oly $2.20 gy liar tine. tens $2 \ the $32 


The Pathfinder, lyear - - $1.00 { — The Pathfinder, lyear - - $1.00 ) Only 
Order any of above combinations now and pay October 15th. See page * 


gaF- We can also furnish FULL COLOR miniatures of any of the pictures 
listed above, size 3!4 x 4{ inches, at the prices quoted on page 1. 


F. A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (%aiti's 
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The Canadian Rockies 
(Continued from page 35) 


portion of the Rockies is not so well 
known and is visited by few people ex- 
cept trappers and hunters. 

Much of the area embraced in the 
Canadian Rockies is rich in minerals. 
Coal, gold, silver, lead, copper, and 
nickel mines are being worked. The 
region is too vast, however, to have 
been carefully explored for its mineral 
wealth. 

To those who love Nature in her 
sterner moods, who find a challenge in 
rugged mountains, glaring ice fields, 
and raging rivers, who desire to revert 
once more to the near-primitive, who 
wish to learn for themselves the fas- 
cinating ways of the wilderness, the 
Canadian Rockies offer a boundless op- 
portunity. 


Primary Methods and Devices 


(Continued from page 60) 


cents for the lunch and on the day of 
the picnic each brought two bread and 
butter sandwiches. The rest of the 
supper was prepared and served by 
four of the mothers. In every case 
this event proved to be one of both 
speed and endurance, but it was en- 
joyed to the utmost. 


Homeward bound— 

This brought our picnic to a close. 
The winning side was happy, the de- 
feated side was good-natured, and even 
I felt that it had been indeed a “picnic” 
in every sense of the word. Now I am 
a firm believer in picnics as a fitting 
cose for a happy school year, but I am 
convinced that the activities should be 
planned beforehand to insure a good 
time for all. 





Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades 


(Continued from page 64) 


immense $2,000,000 automobile plant 
in Jacksonville? Show that from this 
point he can serve the West Indies and 
South America. 

Can you name the four trunk-line 
railways that enter the city? What 
other important railroad enters Jack- 
sonville? Trace the route of the 
Florida East Coast Railway 522 miles 
down the coast and across the Florida 
keys to the island city of Key West. 

How have Jacksonville’s banks bene- 
fited by the gain of towns and cities 
farther south in the state? Why is 
this city the banking headquarters for 
the state? 

What interesting facts can you tell 
of the early history of this city? 

SUMMARY: Does _ Jacksonville’s 
location have anything to do with its 
Importance? Recall in brief sentences 
the important industries in which the 

ople of Jacksonville are engaged. 
Make one statement summarizing the 
mportance of Jacksonville as a com- 
mercial port. 

CONCLUSION: Allow children to 
discuss the question proposed at the 
beginning of the lesson. They should 
be encouraged to state their own opin- 
‘on, whether or not it differs from that 
of the class as a whole. 


Training in Silent Reading 


_ You can train pupils in silent read- 
Ing In connection with practically every 
subject of the school. Plan your work 
i such a way and conduct your classes 
In such a way that pupils will constant- 
Y find it necessary to refer to the 
Printed page in order to answer ques- 
tions and solve problems. The teacher 
ae make her assignments and direc- 
lons for work a challenge to the pupil 
th use his best endeavors to husk 
nett from the printed page. Too 

n the book is a source of unneces- 
sary trouble and mystery. Whatever a 
mee does or doesn’t do, she should 
urely teach children how to use books. 

€ particular pains every day to in- 
Crease each child’s power and skill in 
Interpreting the printed page.—Frank 
»Lowth in Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Modern Program of Read-'! 
ing Instruction 
(Continued from page 18) 


recommendation to the effect that both | 
silent and oral reading should be | 
taught from the beginning and that 
equal amounts of the program reading 
time should be devoted to the two 
phases of reading instruction. Fur- 
thermore, some _ progressive schoo 
systems are using basal beginning 
methods that are essentially silent- 
reading methods. In one of these 
school systems the writer requested 
an upper-first-grade teacher to have 
the pupils read orally from a primer. 
She replied that they were not ac- 
customed to that kind of reading pro- 
cedure. However, in the oral reading 
|that followed the request, the pupils 
did surprisingly well. 


MATERIALS 


In the traditional reading program 
usually only a relatively small amount 
of material was provided, and this 
material, within the period under 
consideration, was almost exclusively 
classical literature. It was supplied 
in the form of a series of basal read- 
ers supplemented by a few sets of 
books for more extensive reading. In 
many cases the material was too dif- 
ficult for  straight-ahead reading. 
Such material encouraged a highly an- 
alytical, piecemeal method. In a mod- 
ern program there is provided a much 
wider variety of material and a much 
larger number of books, together with 
a larger total amount per pupil. 

In progressive schools the lower 
grades are provided with an adequate 
supply of flexible materials in the 
form of word and phrase cards, 
charts, loose-leaf materials, seat-work 
materials, and, in some .cases, the 
hectograph, or the mimeograph, or the 


typewriter with primer type, or 
printing equipment is provided to 
facilitate provision for homemade 


materials based on activities and spe- 
cial needs. Charts with grooves for in- 
serting word cards are widely used as 
a means of building chart material. 
A method primer with a brief manual 
has been recommended by the National 
Committee on Reading. Each of the 
lower grades is usually supplied with 
a number of sets of primers or other 
simple reading texts, selected to ob- 
tain a variety of types of content and 
procedure. | 

The National Committee on Reading | 
in its report (1925) has recommend- 
ed that each of the first six grades be 
furnished with one or two sets of liter- 
ary readers and one or two sets of 
texts in silent reading, and that from 
one to six copies of many other books 
be provided each class or grade for 
recreative oral and silent reading and 
for work-type reading. To make suffi- 
cient provision for developing varied 
reading interests and furnish materia! 
for wide individual independent read- 
ing, adequate school or classroom li- 
braries are essential. In addition to 
the types of books mentioned, two 
half-sets of dramatic readers or other 








books containing suitable selections 
should be supplied each room for, 
group-to-group audience reading. 

As one means of taking care of in-,| 

dividual differences, a modern program 
of reading recognizes the necessity of 
providing each grade with reading ma- 
terials having a wide range of diffi- 
culty. Books selected for content or 
recreative purposes for a_ particular 
grade should have a range of difficulty 
of three or four grades. Since the 
superior pupil will need little or no 
specialized training, two texts in silent 
reading of two grade levels will usu- 
ally be sufficient for each room. 
Since this type of training should be 
given regularly and_ systematicall 
from month to month, sets of suc 
texts should be provided as permanent 
materials in each room. 
The scientific methods of the pres- 
ent day involve the systematic and reg- 
ular use of the most useful and reli- 
able testing instruments available. 
— following is a carefully selected 
ist: 
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Come True! 
“The Road of Unusual Service” has made 


it easy to realize this summer your most 
delightful dreams of a tour through the 
scenic, historic and romantic West— 


wy 


TAH 
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= Sh 
Colorado 


Yellowstone 
California 


Three enchanting playgrounds and a swing 
round a marvelous circle, including Pikes 
Peak, Royal Gorge by daylight, Salt Lake City, 
American River Canyon, the Pacific Coast, 
Carriso Gorge, the Apache Trail— 


One Low Round-Trip Fare 
STOPOVER ANYWHERE 
Another Rock Island Vacation Special is a 
leisurely two-weeks’ tour of the Colorado Rock- 
ies. Highest class Personally Conducted tour— 

cost surprisingly low. All expenses prepaid. 
Many other vacations planned in advance to 
suit all tastes and pocketbooks. 
Famous trains—Golden State Limited, Rocky 
Mountain Limited, Colorado Flyer, etc.—to 
serve you. 

For full particulars mail the coupon 


ROCK ISLAND VACATION TRAVEL SERVICE BUREAU 
778A La Salle Street Station, Chicago, IIL. 

Send me your free booklet on [_] Colorado, (7) Yellowstone, (1) California 
(check book or books desired), also complete information regarding fares, 
stop-overs, etc. I am interested in your All-Expense Plan Tours to Colo- 
rado — [_] Personally conducted —(_] Go-as-you-please. 
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Hotel _ 4 
tlantic} 


Clark St.off Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 


“Che hotel's excellent service 
its location just sout 
fice near theatres 
shops and public build 
make it the ideal stopping 
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Send for Visitor’s Guide No. 1 to Chicago. 
We recommend Hotel Atlantic to all Teach- 
ers stopping in Chicago.—Pubs. N. I.-P. P. 








GRACE DODGE HOTEL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














A city hotel in a garden setting. 
Conveniently located for reaching all 
points ofinterest. Open to men and 
women. No tipping. 

Special Summer Rates for Teachers, 
Write for Information, 




















DURING 
SUMMER VACATION 


Forget Classroom Cares 


at 





HoTEL MORTON 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Booklet and Rates Upon Request 

















situated hotel in the metropolis. T 








CURTIS A. HALE , Managing Direct 











The newest, most luxuriously furnished and conveniently 
uated, he town home of many 
idistinguished authors, producers and starsof the stage & screen 


48% STREET WEST of BROADWAY, (Near Times Square) 
Large room, private bath for one~ Four Dollars + for Two 
Five Dollars( serving pantry optional) ~~ ~ Restaurant 
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Standardized Oral Reading Check 
Tests. 

Detroit Word Recognition Test. 

Gates Word Pronunciation Test. 

The Chapman-Cook Speed of Read- 
ing Test. 

Stanford Reading Examination, 
which measures depth of comprehen- 
sion. 

Haggerty-Noonan Reading Examin- 
ation, which measures depth of com- 
prehension in the lower grades. 

Monroe Revised Silent Reading 
Test, which may be used to reveal ac- 
curacy of comprehension under speed 
conditions. 

Stone Narrative Reading Tests, 
which yield rate and comprehension 
for a single continuous reading of a 
narrative. 


CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


In the traditional practices, uniform 
material in the hands of all members 
of the class, taught as a whole, was 
the rule. The problem of the need of 
any special school or classroom or- 
ganization to care for individual dif- 
ferences had hardly been dreamed of 
by the usual school official. To-day 
many schools organize the pupils into 
classes according to mental maturity 
and brightness. To meet the varying 
interests and needs of individuals 
within a class or room, a considerable 
amount of special group instruction 
is made possible by dividing the class 
or room of pupils into two, three, or 
more groups according to achieve- 
ments and needs. Under such an or- 
ganization it is essential that the ma- 
terials for a particular group be 
adapted in difficulty to that group and 
that the methods be adapted to the 
specific needs of the group. 

In a well-organized school or system 
of schools provision is also made for 
special diagnosis and remedial treat- 
ment of pupils with pronounced spe- 
cial disabilities in reading. There has 
grown up within the last ten years a 
large amount of practical scientific 
material suggestive of appropriate 
procedures and materials in diagnos- 
ing and instructing problem cases of 
this type. Junior and senior high 
schools are gradually providing spe- 
cially trained teachers to instruct those 
pupils who are seriously handicapped 
because of a low level of reading ac- 
complishment. 


SUMMARY 


The program of reading instruction 
typical of common practice ten to 
twenty years ago was a narrow pro- 
gram. Its objectives, methods, and 
materials were conceived in the light 
of reading as meaning primarily oral 
reading. Its procedures were highly 
formal and usually lacking in appeal 
to the pupils, particularly in the mid- 
dle and upper grades. It stressed 
mechanics and details at the expense 
of experience, interests, character 
building, and major content values. 
It almost entirely overlooked the 
development of effective habits of 
silent reading, the stimulation of inde- 
pendent recreative and study reading 
as the ultimate goals, and had not 
yet realized the necessity for atten- 
tion to individual needs through dif- 
ferentiation of methods and materials 
and through special types of class- 
room organization. 

It is in just these respects that a 
modern program of reading instruc- 
tion differs radically from the tradi- 
tional program. It stresses wide read- 
ing. It places the main emphasis up- 
on silent reading, but does not neglect 
oral reading. It utilizes varied pro- 
cedures, materials, and types of or- 
ganization. It is being based more 
and more upon an underlying science 
of reading instruction and fundamen- 
tal objectives of education. 


Never think that God’s delays are 
God’s denials. Hold on! hold fast! 
hold out! Patience is genius.— 
De Buffon. 


When tillage begins, other arts fol- 
low. The farmers therefore are the 
founders of human civilization.—Dan- 
iel Webster. 
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The School Lunch mint 
(Continued from page 36) pe 
Tom4To SAUCE eam 
Twenty portions of one-fourth cup each og 
Recipe: pack 
% cup butter cover 
1 small onion and : 
% cup flour Place 
1% tablespoons salt of the 
2 No. 3 cans tomatoes 
for al 
Utensils Needed: 
1 tablespoon Twen 
1 measuring cup 
1 two-quart double boiler 
1 paring knife 
1 can opener 3 la 
1 bowl 1% | 
1 strainer 
After melting the butter in the top 1 pa: 
part of a double boiler, add the onion 1 lar 
which has been peeled and cut very 1 sil 
fine, and cook it until it is soft and yeél- 1 me 
low. Place the top part of the boiler Peel 
over the bottom part and to the cooked § ittle h 
onion add the flour and salt. Mash the | pineap, 
tomatoes through a strainer and add | sugar 
the juice to the mixture in the double J {east a 
boiler, just as you add milk when mak. 
ing white sauce. Cook the mixture 
until it has thickened and does not taste 
of flour. 
WATERCRESS AND COTTAGE CHEESE SALAD % cu] 
Twenty portions 1% cu 
Recipe: inn 
5 bunches watercress é cups 
6 cups cottage cheese, or 8 cream = : 
cheeses i VE 
1 fourteen-ounce bottle stuffed olives 2 teas 
2 green peppers 
2 tablespoons salt 
% cup mayonnaise 1 table 
Utensils Needed: a 
1 dish pan 1 large 
1 measuring cup 1 smal 
1 bowl 1 egg | 
1 chopping knife and bowl 1 flour 
1 paring knife 1 teasp 
1 tablespoon 1 cake 
Place the watercress in a pan of Grease 
water to freshen, but do not cut the butter. 
string with which it is tied until you | Add the 
are ready to wash the watercress. Put and suge 
the cheese into a bowl, chop the olives, ee and 
and add them. Wash the green peppers rome the 
and remove the seeds. Cut the peppers | [as been 
in small pieces and add them to the the salt, 
cheese and olives. Add the salt and Milla. St 
mayonnaise. Taste; add more salt if ingredien 
needed. smooth, 
Wash the watercress, opening one f '" & mod 
bunch at a time. For each portion of minutes, 
salad use one-fourth bunch of water- rg and 
cress, placing it on each plate with the > cool. 
leaves toward the edge of the plate ani Three-f 
keeping it in a little bunch. Place the f 48paragus 
cheese mixture on the stem ends of the f Calories, 
watercress, leaving it in the mold One rol 
formed by the spoon. Be sure that the 268 calori 
salad looks attractive. Une sei 
will give | 
FresH STRAWBERRY ICE CREAM One-hal 
Twenty portions of one-half cup each 7 give ; 
; ne 
Recipe: calories. 
2 quarts strawberries Three-f, 
2 cups sugar about 180 
8 quarts chopped ice Three-fo 
1 quart ice-cream salt one-fourth 
144 quarts cream about 300 
1-16 teaspoon salt One wh 
Utensils Needed: “wich ; 
ne ser 
1 two-quart bowl ‘ 
1 nt masher _ sal: 
1 measuring cup e 
1 tablespoon One-half 
1 four-quart ice-cream freezer will give < 
1 teaspoon presthir 
will pj 
Wash the berries and hull them io ; 
Mash them quite fine and add th calories % 
sugar, allowing them to stand an hour , 
Get the ice-cream freezer ready ! Questio 
scalding the can and rinsing it vi Pre 
cold water. Place the can in the tv par 
and put in the paddle or dasher. Pat Why sho 
on the cover and attach the = when cook 
Pack the tub with a mixture of i Asparagy 
quarts of chopped ice and two cups | table, Cox 
ice-cream salt. The packing should #*§ tables covey 
most reach the cover of the can. tables, suc 
Remove the cover and pour the ¢ ‘A Uncovered, 
into the can. Add the sugared bert! Is aspar, 
and the salt; cover the can and we Vhite sauce 
Turn the crank rather slowly for?*"F Stalks of 
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minutes, then turn faster until it be- 
comes too hard to turn. It will take 
from twenty minutes to a half hour to 
freeze the mixture. Remove the cover, 
being careful not to get any salt in the 
ice cream, take out the dasher, and 
pack the ice cream down in the can; 
cover. Drain the water from the tub 
and add the rest of the ice and salt. 
Place a thick newspaper over the top 





of the tub and let the ice cream stand | 


for at least an hour to ripen. 
SLICED FRESH PINEAPPLE 
Twenty portions of one-third cup each 
Recipe: 


3 large ripe pineapples 
1% cups sugar 
Utensils Needed: 
1 paring knife 
1 large bowl 


1 silver fork 
1 measuring cup 





| 





| peas if you wish to make a bean loaf. 
You will need to use a little more mois- 


Peel the pineapple and remove the | 


little hard places or eyes. 


sugar and } 
least a half hour before serving. 


Cup CAKE 
Twenty cup cakes 


Recipe: 


% cup butter or crisco 

1% cups sugar 

3 eggs 

1% cups milk 

3 cups flour 

4% teaspoons baking powder 
1% teaspoons salt 

2 teaspoons vanilla 


Utensils Needed: 


1 tablespoon 

1 measuring cup 

20 gem pans or cups 
1 large mixing bowl 
1 small bowl | 
1 egg beater 

1 flour sifter 
1 teaspoon 

1 cake cooler 


Grease the cups with a little of the 
butter. Cream the butter in a bowl. 
Add the sugar, and cream the butter 
and sugar together. Add the beaten 
eggs and the milk, and stir to combine. 
Into the flour sifter put the flour, which 
has been sifted, the baking powder, and 
the salt, and add them. Add the va- 
nila, Stir just enough to combine the 
ingredients and make the mixture 
smooth. Place it in the cups and bake 
in a moderate oven fifteen or twenty 
minutes. Remove the cakes from the 
cups and place them on a cake cooler 
to cool. 

Three-fourths cup creamed fresh 
asparagus on toast will give about 200 
calories, 

One roll and butter will give about 
268 calories. 

One serving peach and pear salad 
will give about 100 calories. 

One-half cup butterscotch pudding 
will give about 350 calories. 

One cup milk will give about 170 
calories, 

Three-fourths cup cocoa will give 
about 180 calories. 

Three-fourths cup split pea loaf with 
one-fourth cup tomato sauce will give 
about 300 calories. 

One whole wheat bread and butter 
sandwich will give about 268 calories. 

One serving watercress and cottage 
ng salad will give about 150 cal- 

8. 

One-half cup strawberry ice cream 
will give about 240 calories. 
One-third cup sliced fresh pineapple 
will give about 150 calories. 


ne cup cake will give about 205 
calories, 





Questions Arising Through the 
Preparation of These Lunches 


(Why should the saucepan be covered 
when cooking fresh asparagus? 
table ets is a delicate-flavored veg- 
tab €. Cook all delicate-flavored vege- 

€s covered, and strong-flavored veg- 


tables, such as onions and cabbage, 
WNcovered, 


Is asparagus ever served without 
white sauce? 


Stalks of asparagus mey be cooked 


} 
| 


'made with a custard foundation such 
as is used for vanilla ice cream? 


| 


Shred the | ture with the bean loaf than is re- 
pineapple with a silver fork. Add the quired for the split-pea loaf. 
let the pineapple stand at | 


foundation is very good. 
for vanilla ice cream was given in the 
| February 1927 issue of NorMAL IN- 
| STRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS.) 
the berries and add a cup of sugar for 
each box of berries. 
| sugared berries 
| amount from the amount of milk called 
| for in the vanilla ice-cream recipe. 
| not change the amount of sugar in the 
vanilla ice-cream recipe even though 
you have added sugar to the berries. 
| Add the berries to the milk and cream 
| mixture after it has been cooled, and 
freeze. 


is ripe? 


, apple come out without any effort 
| when pulled. 
| easily, the pineapple is not ripe. 


good condition. 
|chants became 
| shipments, notably Andrew W. Pres- 
ton, who joined with Captain Baker in 
further importations. 
placed sailing vessels, and in 1890 the 
Boston Fruit Company was organized. 
In 1899 the interests of this company 
and of Mr. Keith were joined, forming 
the United Fruit Company. 
this company is not only the biggest 
farmer in the world, but is also an im- 
portant factor in transportation, oper- 
ating 1,540 miles of railway in the 
tropics, while its “Great White Fleet” 
comprises 100 steamships. 
great constructive and administrative 
work of this company, followed in later 
years by others, that has made the 
banana a valuable staple food for the 
peoples of northern countries on both 
sides of the Atlantic Ocean. 


first step is to explore the surrounding 
country and ascertain its fitness for 
/ raising bananas. 
‘ing away of the heavy tropical vegeta- 
tion, the digging of drainage ditches, 
‘the building of houses, railroads and 
tramways, and the planting of banana 
roots. 
opment and extension of the planta- 
tion, until vast areas are pouring their 
product regularly into the holds of the 
steamships. 


plish all of this, and the uncertainty of 
Nature’s elements constitutes the chief 
hazard. Owing to the heavy and irreg- 
‘ular rainfall, both farm and construc- 
'tion work are continually interrupted. 
|The most promising outlook may be 
{turned to disaster by windstorms, sud- 
| den floods, or prolonged drought, and 


put into it. 


split-pea loaf recipe? 
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whole. 


melted butter over them. 


Why should lettuce be made to look 


tall on a plate of salad? 


This arrangement of the lettuce 
If the 
lettuce is spread out flat over the plate, 
the salad is likely to look untidy and 


makes the salad look attractive. 


unattractive. 


Why should the dripping pan in 
| which 


the butterscotch pudding 
baked be rinsed with cold water? 


The pudding would stick to the pan. 
when you wish to serve it if the pan 
were not rinsed before the pudding was 
Whenever you wish to 
have anything turn out of a mold 
| with a smooth surface, always rinse 
'the mold before you put in the mixture. 


Could a bean loaf be made from the 


Yes; use dried beans instead of split 


Could the strawberry ice cream be 


Strawberry ice cream with a custard 
(A recipe 
Mash 


Measure the 


and deduct their 


Do 


How can one tell when a pineapple 
The leaves at the top of a ripe pine- 


If they do not come out 


The Banana—lIts History, 
Cultivation, and Use 


(Continued from page 44) 


Boston fruit mer- 
interested in banana 


Steamships re- 


To-day, 


It is the 


Serve five or seven stalks | 
to a portion on toast and pour hot 


is 








| 
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Beautiful Camp’s Bay, Capetown 





Spend Your Long 
Summer Vacation 

in South Africa 

The All-the-year-round Travel Sun-land 


Where modern developments progress side by 
side with primitive civilizations centuries old 


BE WELCOME in the romantic land of Olive Schreiner, Cecil 
John Rhodes, Stephanus J. Paul Kruger, Louis Botha, and 
Rider Haggard. 


ENJOY, AMONG MANY OTHER ATTRACTIONS :— The 
unspoilt giant Victoria Falls of David Livingstone; The amaz- 
ing designs of Nature in the marbled halls of the Cango Caves; 
The joys of motoring in the beautiful Cape Peninsula; The 
world famous 100-mile marine drive to Cape Point, unrivalled 
elsewhere; The romance of diamonds and gold, so dear to the 
heart of every woman; The splendid Ostrich Feather farms 
across the beautiful Outeniqua Mountains in the fertile 
Oudtshoorn Valley; The movie records you take of quaint 
Kaffir Kraals with peaceful thrilling War Dances on the Rand; 
The fine vistas in the valley of a Thousand Hills, Natal; The 
Kruger National “Big Game” Park of 5,000,000 acres. 





While you travel enjoy your golf, tennis, trout and 
deep sea fishing, surf bathing, etc. 


Ccmfortable dining car service and low rates of rail 
travel between up-to-date cities. 





CULTIVATION, HARVESTING, AND 
TRANSPORTATION 


In establishing a new plantation, the 


Next come the clear- 


Then follow the gradual devel- 


It is a race against time to accom- 


You can now travel by ‘‘Cruise,’’ ‘‘Cruise-tours’’ or 
independently to South Africa. 


Professor Mabel Carney, International Specialist in Rural 
Education, Columbia University, New York, in a recent letter 
from South Africa completes her description of the country 
as follows: “Stimulated and revitalized by my visit to this 
charming region of sunshine and cordiality—the second best 
country in the world!” 


Send for free travel booklet ‘‘Vacations in Sunny South 


Africa,’’ or 12 cents (to cover postage) for illustrated 
travel literature. Write 


Government Travel Bureau 


of South Africa 


Bowling Green Offices: Broadway, New York City 





months of time and labor will be lost. | 


When the land for the new planta- | 


| 
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No California trip is complete without Yosemite 


... include these 
Wonder Sights 


in your itinerary 





All-expense trip from Merced (your 
railroad stopover point) through Yosem- 
ite — with visits to the Big Trees, water- 
falls, great granite cliffs, virgin forests, 
two-mile-high Sierra peaks and lakes, 
where wild life abounds. Four comfort- 
able, carefully-planned days replete with 
new enjoyments and magnificent scenery: 


$5 5-50 


Ask any Travel Agent for details, or write 


Yosemite 
Transportation 
System 





Yosemite Falls. half mile high Giant Redwoods, 4000 years old 





El Capitan, 3600 feet of granite 











YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK, California 
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tion has been cleared, it is marked out 
in order to insure the regular arrange- 
ment of the plants in rows. Pieces of 
rootstock, weighing from three to four 
pounds each, are selected and carefully 
planted in holes about twelve inches 
deep, with the eye—something like the 
eye of a potato—downward. The 
planting distance is about twenty feet 
each way. From each of these “bits” 
of root, shoots spring up on all sides, 
but only the most vigorous are allowed 
to develop to maturity. These, with 
their intermingling roots, form in time 
a kind of clump or “mat.” 

In three or four weeks after plant- 
ing, the first leaf appears above the 
ground. In twelve to fourteen months 
the “trunk,” composed of overlapping 
leaf sheaths, has grown to a height of 
from twenty to thirty feet, the immense 
leaves have spread like those of a huge 
palm, and the stem, which has pushed 
up from the root through the center, 
has borne a single bunch of fruit. 
When this fruit is harvested, the “tree” 
is cut down. At intervals of every few 
months a new bunch of bananas is 
ready to be harvested from a plant 
which has sprung up from the old root. 
This process continues for a period of 
about ten years. 

A large force of laborers is con- 
stantly required to keep in check the 
riotous tropical vegetation, and to give 
each section its cleaning and trans- 
planting at the proper time. Drainage 
ditches and numerous small bridges 
for the tramroads require almost in- 
cessant attention and repair. 

Harvesting is timed so that the fruit 
will meet the steamship on its arrival 
at the loading port. A practiced eye 
is required to select the bunches of 
proper grade for shipment, as fruit of 
various stages of development is found 
in each section. The cutting of the 
fruit in a given section is done at least 
once a week, and sometimes twice. 

Informed by radio when the ship will 
arrive, the cutting gangs on the planta- 
tions begin work at daylight. They 
carry the fruit, generally by pack 
mules, to the tramways, which connect 
with the main railroad, and soon the 
long trains are being run in succession 
down to the piers alongside the waiting 
ship. Loading machines, with canvas 
pockets to prevent the bruising of the 
fruit, carry it overside to the pre- 
cooled compartments of the ship’s hold. 
Although careful handling and con- 
stant inspection are necessary, a cargo 
of 75,000 bunches is dispatched in from 
twelve to fifteen hours. 
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In transporting banana cargoes, the 
problem is to carry the fruit well ‘ven. 
tilated and within a narrow range of 
temperature. Both refrigerated and 
naturally ventilated steamships of 
special design are used. The holds are 
divided into several “decks,” each par. 
titioned into a number of compartments 
and bins of convenient size. These 
bins, constructed of wooden bars, keep 
the fruit from shifting and becoming 
bruised. 

Refrigeration as applied to bananas 
is treatment with cooled fresh air and 
should not be confused with the usual 
cold-storage operation, in which very 
low temperatures are essential. Ba. 
nanas are not only warm when put 
aboard ship, but generate heat in con. 
siderable volume. As soon as the fruit 
is loaded, every effort is made to re. 
duce as quickly as possible the tempera. 
ture of the holds to about 57°F., and 
to maintain it at that point throughout 
the voyage. The fruit is cooled to the 
required temperature with fresh -aiy 
circulated by powerful fans over brine 
coils and_ then through the compart. 
ments. Throughout the voyage, the 
temperatures are carefully recorded 
every few hours. 

Unloading is accomplished at some 
domestic ports with machines like 
those used to load the cargo in the 
tropics. At other ports the bunches 
are passed by hand from the holds to 
the wharves. 

Bananas are inspected and weighed 
at the seaboard by men especially ap- 
pointed or licensed to do this work. 
The inspection is very rigid, and any 
fruit showing evidence of damage ora 
degree of maturity which forecasts too 
early ripening is not shipped to the in- 
terior, but is sold locally. The fruit 
for interior distribution is loaded into 
refrigerator cars and is carried into 
widespread territory in fast-moving 
trains of from fifty to seventy-five cars, 

Bananas are shipped from New 0r- 
leans to points as far distant as Port. 
land, Oregon; Seattle, Washington; 
Vancouver, British Columbia; and the 
provinces of Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
and Alberta. From New York ani 
Philadelphia, they are delivered to 
Cleveland, Detroit, and Toronto, usv- 
ally in about thirty-six hours, and 
from Boston to these cities in about 
fifty-six hours. In the summer months 
bananas are shipped to points beyond 
the Arctic Circle. 

An important link in the long chain 
of operations, extending from the plar- 
tation to the retail store, is the careful 
handling and the proper ripening of 
the green fruit in the banana rooms of 
the wholesale dealers. The fruit 1s 
hung in specially equipped rooms at 
temperatures normally ranging from 
62°F. to 66°F., the three essential re 
quirements being proper temperature, 
humidity, and ventilation. About one 
week is usually required for ripening. 
Bananas are sold to the wholesale trate 
on the weight basis. Most retailers 
sell them by the dozen or by the hand. 


Foop VALUE OF THE BANANA 


A staple food is one that is abu 
dant, easily obtained, of moderate cos! 
and high food value, as well as palate 
ble and easily digested. The banai 
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fills each of these requirements and is, 
moreover, sealed by Nature in a germ- 
roof package. ; 

In addition to being one of the most 
important energy-producing foods, the 
panana is also a “protective” food, as 
it is an excellent source of vitamines A 
and C, a good source of vitamine B, and 
contains an appreciable amount of the 
essential mineral salts. Natural rec- 
ognition of its value made the banana 
a staple food before calories were much 
discussed, and before vitamines were 
discovered. Scientific investigation 
has shown the sound reasons for this 
recognition and has taught us how to 
use the fruit to best advantage. . 

The banana is one of the few fruits 
that attain maximum flavor and food 
value when harvested green and al- 
lowed to ripen after picking. As 
shipped from the tropics and dis- 


charged from the steamship, the fruit | 
js green and hard, and its carbohy- | 


drate content is almost entirely starch. 

During the ripening process the 
starch in the banana is gradually 
changed into easily digested sugar. 
When the peel is yellow to the tip, and 
the pulp, though soft, is firm, nearly 
all of the starch has been changed to 
sugar. The fruit now has a delicious 
flavor and is readily digested. It is, 
however, at its best for flavor and nu- 
trition when the peel is flecked with 
brown. At this stage the pulp is of a 
creamy texture and there is practically 
no starch in the banana. Since cold 
prevents proper ripening and the de- 
velopment of the fine natural flavor, 
bananas, until fully ripe, should not be 
kept in the ice box. 


Bananas may be used in many ways. | 


The fresh ripe fruit may be sliced and 
eaten with milk or cream, with or 
without a cereal. For fruit salads or 
for desserts, served in many attractive 
ways, bananas are delicious and whole- 
some, Sliced with other fruits, espe- 
cially with oranges and grapefruit, 
they help to make a desirable and ap- 
petizing dish. For cooking, the par- 
tially ripe fruit is preferable. 


The Teaching of Spelling 
(Continued from page 28) 
IMMEDIATE RECALL 


It is a common practice when memor- 
izing material to look away from the 
printed page, after studying it, and to 
attempt to recall it, referring to the 
copy to verify or correct. This is an 
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umns. Interesting devices, contests, 
and campaigns can be organized by the 
teacher. Individual children like to 
compete with each other. In many 
cities the results of the monthly spell- 
ing test are published. 

The Cleveland course of study is 
noted for its system of reviews. Three 
hundred and twenty-five words are 
taught during the school year. The 
words taught in yesterday’s lesson are 
reviewed to-day. The words taught the 
previous week are reviewed with the 
present week’s words. After eighty 
words have been taught, they are re- 
viewed again for the third time. The 
| same words appear in the word list the 
next year for the next higher grade. 

The classroom teacher may work out 
her own system for review work. I 
have found it helpful to use ten min- 
utes of the spelling period for presen- 
tation and five minutes for drill. 





repetition to insure permanent learn- 
ing. The child’s whole-hearted atten- 
tion to the repetition of the word must 
be secured by interesting devices. 





A THIRD-GRADE SPELLING LESSON 
Presentation— 


_ Time: 10 minutes. 
| Commonest errors: which, 19 
(“wich,” “wihch”’); again, 17 (“a- 


gan”); making, 13 (“makeing”); com- 
ing,'12 (“comeing”). 

The words may be placed on the 
blackboard during the forenoon. The 
teacher will erase the words at the be- 
ginning of the lesson. 

Step I.—The teacher takes up the 
words one at a time. She writes each 
word on the blackboard and pronounces 
it. The children pronounce it after her. 

Step II.—The children use each word 
in a sentence. 

Step III.—The teacher asks: “In 
what way are ‘making’ and ‘coming 


sounds has it? How many letters? Do 
the same with ‘coming.’ Which letter 
does not ‘talk’?” 

Step IV.—The teacher divides the 
word into syllables. 

Step V.—The teacher rewrites the 
whole word; the pupils look at it. They 
spell it aloud looking at. it; without 
looking at it. 

Step VI—The pupils write 
word two times while looking at the 





important part of the learning process 
and is applicable to the teaching of | 
spelling. After each word has_been 
vividly presented, teach the child to | 
look away for a few seconds to recall 
the word. 


THE VALUE OF RULES 


The question arises concerning the 
value of rules in teaching spelling. 
Authorities agree that rules are not 
very valuable. Dr. Horn lists as a 
Principle of method in teaching spell- 
Ing the following: “Do not rely on 
tules to teach spelling.” Children 
learn to spell by vivid impressions and 
by drill. 

However, the evidence available does 
hot warrant total disregard for rules. 

€ particular rules that are valuable 
ave not been determined. Cook and 
O'Shea made a comparative study of 
the common rules of teaching spelling 
relating to “ie,” “ei,” final “e,” final 

y,” final “ie,” and final consonant. 
ot a single rule tested seemed to be 
- Ty ae except the one relating to final 


THE IMPORTANCE OF REVIEW 


Teachers agree that there is a high 
Percentage of correct daily lessons and 
that their pupils make lower scores 
after a period of time has elapsed. The 
teacher should demand a high standard 
tom the pupils in all of their written 
ork, Every written lesson should be 
4 spelling lesson. 

~évlew exercises should be largely 
beneen exercises. These lessons may 
’ ys the form of disconnected sentences 
of short paragraphs involving the use 
@ the spelling words. This type of 
eels may be supplemented by oral 
Pelling and by writing words in col- 





word on the blackboard so that they 
will not make a mistake. 

Step VII.—The teacher passes out 
printed slips of short sentences in- 
volving the use of the spelling words. 
The pupils find and underline each word 
that has been studied in the daily les- 


son. 

Step VIII.—The teacher writes a 
word on the blackboard and then erases 
it. After the children have had a 
chance to see it, they try to reproduce 
the word correctly by writing it on the 
blackboard. 

Step IX (written test).—The teacher 
pronounces the words to the children 
to write in their spelling blanks. She 
corrects each lesson and marks in her 
notebook the number of times each 
word was misspelled. She writes the 
correct spelling of the misspelled word 
in each child’s spelling blank so that he 
may write it correctly in his list of 
misspelled words. 

Written drill— 

Time: 5 minutes. 

The teacher dictates the following 
paragraph to the children to write: 

“When was coming home from 
school, I saw little John again. He was 
making mud pies. He asked me which 
house I lived in because he wanted to 
come to see me. My mother was hav- 
ing a party for my brother, so I in- 
vited him to come home with me.” 


DEVICES FOR TEACHING SPELLING IN 
THE PRIMARY GRADES 
The following are representative of 
appropriate devices for teaching spell- 
ing in the primary grades: 
Spelling partners— 
This is a good device for oral drill. 


>| 


each | 





Vivid impressions of the word must. 
be followed by immediate and frequent | 





| 


| 


| 
| 


alike? Underline the parts that are 
alike. In what way are these two 
words like ‘having,’ ‘shining,’ and 
‘lining’? Sound ‘making.’ How many | 
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the Lincoln Highway, you will need this beauti- 
fully illustrated booklet to make sure that you 
get the most out of your trip. It is free—send for 


your copy today. 
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Please send “'California Wonder Tours’ free. 
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One ying, of the magnificent 
_ new Banff Springs Hotel. 


an 


a? Lake Louise 


This summer, be your self— 
both your selfs—your inhibited 
self that yearns to dine and 
dance in palatial luxury—your 
tom-boy, adventurous self that 
yearns to swing a Stetson on 
glacial peaks, and sing ’round 
pines-y camp fires. 





Lose. your school-day self in 
limpid, warm pools—in pad- 
dling along babbling streams— 
playing golf and tennis ’neath 
the shining peaks—riding the 
heaven-bent trails with the care- 
free. Oh yes you could—it’s 
in the atmosphere up here. 





Yet for all the magnificence of 
these world-famed _ resorts, 
you'll find the days, the weeks, 
graciously within your means. 
Especially rooms for two, en- 
gaged in advance. Find out 
about it—quick. Ask also for 
literature on Canadian Pacific 
Rockies’ ‘‘500 miles of Alps’’ 
route tothe Coas and 





Dude Ranches Bungalow Camps 


4 to 6 Day Circle Trail Rides 
(Bungalow or tent camps) 


Full information from your local 
Canadian Pacific Agent, or write 


NEW YORK: Madison Ave. at 44th St. J 
CHICAGO: 71 E. Jackson Boulevard. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 675 Market St. Bp 


Liberal stop- 
overs, to or 
from the 


N. E. A. 





é\ 
Canadian 


World’s 








<< Pacific 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The teacher divides the class into pairs, 
and passes out hectographed lists of 
the review words to each pair. One 
child is designated as the “teacher,” 
and the other as the “pupil.” The 
“teacher” pronounces the words to his 
partner until he can spell them cor- 
rectly. Then the “pupil” has his turn 
at being “teacher.” The teacher su- 
pervises the work and finally hears 
each child spell the words to her. This 
may be varied by having a written 
drill at the blackboard. 

The class graph— 

The teacher writes her pupils’ names 
in a column at the left side of a sheet 
of graph paper. Graph paper with 
large squares should be used. Sec- 
tions may be drawn for four weeks. 
Six squares should be allowed for each 
week. Each day the child has a per- 
fect score, one of the squares after his 
name is colored. The sixth square is 
to be used for a star if the child does 
not miss a word of the review test at 
the end of the week. 

Colored score records— 

The teacher may hectograph a bunch 
of grapes so that each pupil will have 
a bunch. Every time the child has a 
perfect score, one grape is colored. 
Flowers, rows of squares, and triangles 
may also be used. 

The individual graph— 

This device is very similar to the one 
described above; the only difference is 
that each child has his own graph dis- 
played on the bulletin board. This is 
the best kind of rivalry because the 
child tries to beat his own record. 
Teams— 


The teacher or a leader divides the 
class into teams. One may be called 
the “Reds” and the other the “Blues.” 
The team that has the lowest number 
of misspelled words at the end of the 
week has its flag displayed. Colored 
flags made of construction paper serve 
the purpose. 

Memory test— 


The children write all of the words 
of the spelling lesson from memory. 
They like this device because it involves 
remembering the words as well as how 
to spell them. 


Ladder game— 


The teacher draws a ladder on the 
blackboard. She whispers a word of 
the lesson to each pupil. As she calls 
the word, the pupil writes his word on 
the rung of the ladder; each child has 
a turn until the ladder is completed. 
This may be used for a contest between 
rows or teams to see which team can 
put all the rungs on its ladder first. 





A Project in History 
By Blanche Rutter 


While studying about the Massachu- 
setts colony, we made a sand table to 
represent a newly made settlement. In 
our art work we made the houses and 
other objects pertaining to that period, 
but instead of drawing the people we 
used real photographs of our school 
children. To do this the teacher made 
four costumes, two for the girls and 
two for the boys. In this way four pic- 
tures of people could be taken at one 
time. The costumes were quickly 
changed from one group to another. 
Caution was taken that the children 
did not touch one another in the pic- 
ture. A sharp knife was used to cut 
out the picture of each child and the 
pictures were then pasted on standards 
and placed in the sand table. 

My school is small and the cost of 
producing the pictures was very little; 
but in a larger school the children might 
be selected according to size or merit. 


It is well that there is no one with- 
out a fault, for he would not have a 
friend in the world.—Hazlitt. 


Want $154-$225 Month? 
Work for Uncle Sam 


Teachers have a big advantage, because of their 
training and education. Over 25,000 positions are 
filled every year. These have big pay, short hours 
and pleasant work. Write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. K245, Rochester, N. Y., for free 82 
page book with list of positions now open to teach- 
ers 18 up. You will be furnished full particulars 
telling how to get appointment. 
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Annotated 
Classics and 
Supplementary 
Readers 




















For Use in Upper Grades and High Schools 


HIS series is made up principally of standard classics in gener- 


al use in the schools. 


They are carefully edited by exper- 


ienced teachers of English and helpfully annotated. The notes 
are ample for necessary aid in interpretation but not so copious 


as to discourage original inquiry. 


Biographical sketches, ques- 


tions, outlines for study, etc., are included, as indicated. The list 
also includes a number of other books specially prepared for 


school reading and study. 


Well printed on good paper—bound 


in either heavy paper or flexible cloth covers—moderate in price. 
When ordering give the name and number of each book desired, 
mention Excelsior Literature Series, and state binding desired. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF TITLES 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected. 
Biographical sketch, notes and out- 
lines, ‘The selections include The Pied 
Piper, Herve Riel, How They Brougiit 
the Good News from Ghent to Aix, Inci- 
dent of the French Camp, The Lost Lead- 
er, Pheidippides, and others. Paper 16c, 
Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Dickens. 
Introduction and notes, Vaper 18c¢, 
Flexible Cloth 24c. 


Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 
Longfellow. 

Introduction and notes, 
Flexible Cloth 24c. 


Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. 
Dickens. 
Notes and biographical sketch. Pa- 
per 18c, Flexible Cloth 24c. 


Democracy and the War. No. 67. 

Seventeen of the notable addresses of 
President Wilson are included, together 
with Lloyd George’s address on “The 
Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 
Var,’ and Franklin K. Lane's ‘*Why 
We Are Fighting Germany,.’’ Introduc- 
tion and notes, Paper 24c, Flexible 
Cloth 30c. 


Enoch Arden. No. 7. Tennyson. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, questions, Paper 16c, Flexible 
Cloth 20c. 


Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. 
Biographical introduction, oral and 
written exercises, notes, etc, Paper 18c, 
Flexible Cloth 24c, 


Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. 
McFee. 
Old tales retold for young people. 
Paper 16c, Flexible Cloth 200, 


Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Haw- 
thorne. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, story analysis, questions, Paper 
16c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. 
Introduction, notes and _ vocabulary. 
Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Idylls of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. 
(The Coming of Arthur, Gareth and 
Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, The Pass- 
ing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus Laur- 
on Hooper. Thomas ©, Blaisdell, Su- 
pervising Editor. Biographical sketch, 
introduction, notes, questions, critical 
comments and pronouncing vocabulary. 
Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. 
Contains map, biographical sketch, the 
reign and character of James V_ from 
“Tales of a Grandfather,” pronouncing 
vocabulary and comprehensive notes by 
Barbara A. MacLeod. Paper 30c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 36c. 


Lincoln-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. 

This volume gives practically entire 

the principal addresses from these _fa- 

mous debates, Edited, with introduc- 

tion and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, 

President Pennsylvania State College. 
Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Paper 18c, 


Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Mat 
thias R. Heilig. 

A scholarly treatment of the Bible 

from the literary viewpoint. Paper 16c, 
Flexible Cloth 20c, 


Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. 
Hale 


Biographical sketch, historical _jntro- 
duction and explanatory notes by Horace 
G, Brown, State Normal School, Wor 
cester, Mass. Paper 16c, Flex. Cloth 20c. 


Message to Garcia, A, and Other In- 
spirational Stories. No. 61. 

Introduction and notes by Edward A. 

Parker. Paper 16c, Flex. Cloth 20c. 


Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. 
(L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Ly- 
cidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper. 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, 
questions for study, comments and _vo- 
cabulary, Paper 18c, Ilex. Cloth 24c. 


Poe’s Tales. No. 59. Selected. 

Introduction and notes by Edward A, 
Parker. Contents: Ligeia, The Gold 
Bug, The Masque of the Red Death, The 
Purloined Letter, Eleonora, The Fall of 
the House of Usher, The Assignation, 
and A_ Descent into the Maelstrom. Pa- 
per 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c, 


Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. 

Biographical sketch, notes, questions 
for study on each chapter, critical com- 
ments and bibliography. |The most com- 
vlete edition published for class study. 
Kedited by Hiram R, Wilson, State Nor- 
mal College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas ©. 
Blaisdell, | Supervising Editor. Paper 
30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. 
Introduction and notes by Edward A. 
Parker. Contains most of the essays 
used in school work, including Rip Van 
Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 

low. Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. 
Biographical sketch, —_ introduction, 
notes, outlines. Also contains The For 
saken Merman, Rugby Chapel, Self-De 
pendence and others, Paper 15c, Flex 
ible Cloth 20c. 


Some Water Birds. No. 25. Inez N. 
cFee, 
Description and_ stories. Paper 16c, 
Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. 
Prepared especially for school use. 
Biographical introduction, explanatory 
notes, questions for study, suggested 
composition subjects. Illustrated, Pa- 
per 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. 
Lowell. 


Biographical sketch, notes, questions 
Paper 16c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. Se- 
lected. 
Biographical sketch ‘and notes. — T’a- 
per 165c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It. No. 47. 

Introduction, notes and questions _by 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Slippery Rock, Pa. 
State Normal School, and Ernest C,. 
Noyes, Assistant Supt. of Schools, 
Allegheny County, Pa. Paper 24¢, 
Flexible Cloth 30c, 


Hamlet. No. 49. , 
Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, and Alice Louise 
Marsh, Eastern High School, Detroit, 
Mich, Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Julius Cesar. No. 41. 
Introduction, notes and questions, by 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Paper 24c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 30c. 


Macbeth. No. 43. 

Introduction, notes and questions, by 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, Paper 24c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 30c. 

Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. 

Introduction, notes and questions, by 
Thomas C. Blaisdell. Paper 24c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 30c, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. ¥.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenu.—San Francisco, Calf. 


(Order from Office Nearest to You) 
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June 1927 
ForA Hot Mid-Day Meal 


STERNO 





Two-Burner Stove With 
Extinguisher (Heat not 50¢ 
Included) . . ONLY 


And the novel ‘‘Barnswallow’s’’ 
Cook Book, FREE 


Ahot drink and cooked dish will brighten you up 
forthe afternoon classes. Set up your Sterno Stove 
right on your desk, Cooks or heats anything. 
“The Barnswallow’s’” Cook Book will suggest de- 
lightful easy menus, Keep a stove at home, too, 
for cooking, ironing, heating curling irons, etc. 

Your dealercan supply you. Orsend this adver- 
tisement and 50 cents to the Sterno Corporation, 9 
East 37th St., New York, Dept. 566, for stove outfit 
and “The Barnswallow’s’’ Cook Book or send labels 
from three Sterno cans for “The Barnswallow’s”’ 


Cook Book only. 
CANNED 


STERNO “teat 


Sterno is manufactured under U.S, Gov't permit jor 
use only as a fuel, 








TO VARY THE SCHOOL ROUTINE 


The Cleanliness Crusade is an ingenious project 
evolved by Procter and Gamble as an aid to 
teachers in developing the subject of Health and 
Hygiene. It comprises decorative posters for the 
schoolroom, miniature cakes of Ivory Soap and 
special awards for the children to take home with 
them. 

Itis a response to thousands of inquiries from 
teachers who have felt just such a need and lacked 
the material to carry it out. We shall be glad to 
send the Cleanliness Crusade free upon request— 
savefor twenty-five cents in stamps which covers 
the cost of postage and mailing. As this is not 
appropriate material for pupils of more than ten 
years of age, we have a special chart for the higher 
grades prepared by Dr. Bonser of Columbia Uni- 
versity, which we shall send free (together with a 
copy of “A Trip to Ivorydale”) upon the request 
of school superintendents. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE, Dept. 32-F, Cincinnati, O. 





Engraved INVITATIONS 
and ANNOUNCEMENTS 


VISITING CARDS 


Correct in form, Perfect in exe- 
cution. Direct from the nation’s 
capital. Moderate prices. Ask for 
he loan of Portfolio of samples, 
HAUSLER & CO., 949 E. St., 
Washington, D. C. 











Learn to Draw! 


Remarkaile book ‘Commercial Art & Cartooning” 
tells how to draw illustrations for books, magazines, 
ads, comical pictures for newspapers, etc. Pays 
aig Money. Explains: Elementary drawing, still 
life, pen, pencil, ink, charcoal and crayon work, 
wash drawing, cartooning, etc. Contains 125 illus- 
trations—14 chapters, Tells all. Clothbound. Price 
postpaid $2. (C. O. D. $2.19). 

GLOBE PUBLISHING CO., Div. 10, Syracuse,N.Y. 


BUNIONS 


Quick, safe relieffrom Bunion y 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure, 
Atall drug and shoe stores—35c | 


Dr Scholl's i 
Zino-pads t one on—the 


pain is gone! 
WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer and¢ 














all gathering butterflies 

acct? I buy hundreds of kinds for collec 
door p.. ~ ag worth $1to$7 each ; simple out- 
ork with my instructions, pictures 


pricelist. Send 10e (not sta f il 
ustrated Prospectus before mantis ; butte : 
fies, MR. SINCLAIR, “Dealer in: Insects, 

. 121, Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. 
(diate 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method j 
dis the only way to prevent the hair from 
Gemine axain. Kasy, painicas, re dhdg NoScars. Booklet free. 
DJ Matt esine 3red stamps. We teach beauty culture. 
° ER,  156-A Mahler Park, Providence,R.I. 
ee 


Basketry Materials Catalog and directions, 15c. 


Peane, Indi '~ Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, 
ided zs ndian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, 
LOWS SToucatTON ¢ rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools,dyes. 
TON DRAKE, Inc., 32 Everett St. ,Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass. 











ee 
KODAK FILMS— SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER ; 


OUR NEXT KODAK FILM 
DEVELOPED 5c— PRINTS 2c each. 


& SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
‘—eeeeencemeees 


RU A GOOD WRITER? “¢2"n, ghorthana 
ten 





ves Lag mae puented for best letters. +" 
nts in silver and a two cent stamp for 
fret lesson, Duplex Shorthand School, West Salem, Ill 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Color Records 
(Continued from page 39) 
Birds on a Wire 


The birds may be cut from one piece 
of paper two and one-half inches wide 
and six inches long folded to one ‘inch 
by two and one-half inches, and col- 
ored with crayons. The bill and eye 
are made with black crayon. The man- 
ner of making this bird is easily dic- 
tated from the blackboard. The head 
is round, the body egg-shaped; then 
tail and bill are added before cutting. 
After drawing the outline on white pa- 
per for a pattern, cut the six colored 
birds out at one operation. When these 
are mounted, the wire may be sug- 
gested by means of a black crayon. 


Six Candlesticks 


The candlesticks are made from pa- 
per two and one-quarter inches by 
seven and three-quarters inches. Fold 
the paper, draw one half of one candle- 
stick and cut out the six at one time. 
Cut the candles from colored paper. 
Paste the candles to the candlestick, 
arrange the six candlesticks evenly on 
the bottom margin line, and mount. 


The Six-Branch Candlestick 


This candlestick is made from the 
same-sized paper that was used for the 
three-branch one (four and one-half 
by six and three-quarters inches), and 
in the manner suggested in that lesson. 


The Pipe and Bubbles 


The pipe is cut from a piece of white 
paper two and one-half inches by six 
inches. Dictate the method of proce- 
dure from the blackboard or allow the 
children to trace prepared pipe pat- 
terns. The bubbles are cut from pa- 
pers of the six standard colors. Trace 
a one-and-one-half-inch circle on one 
piece, place the remaining five pieces 
beneath, and cut out the six circles at 
cne time. In the illustration these 
have been mounted on black six- by 
nine-inch paper, but, if preferred, a 
margin may be drawn and the pipe and 
bubbles mounted within the frame line. 


THE PRIMARY COLORS AND THE SIX 


STANDARD COLORS 


These are illustrated by means of 
two-inch circles of colored paper 
mounted on black. 

The following method of mounting 
should insure neat work. Arrange 
the parts on the mount; take up a 
small amount of paste on the end of a 
narrow strip of paper; hold the paper 
to be mounted securely in position; 
lift one corner of it with the dry end of 
the paste strip; slip the paste end of 
the strip between the paper and the 
mount; press down firmly and at the 
same time pull out the paste strip. In 
pasting, it is a good plan to place the 
paper to be mounted in the desired po- 
sition and paste one corner of it. he 
paste strip can then be inserted where 
necessary to fasten the paper firmly. 
This method of pasting will eliminate 
dirty fingers, will hold the paper se- 
curely, and will avoid lumpy mounting. 

Other cutting lessons for recording 
color information will suggest them- 
selves to the teacher. The ones shown 
in the illustrations have been success- 
fully made in grades I to IV. 


Rest Exercises 
By Laura Murray 


Small children become very tired if 
they are forced to sit in their seats an 
hour and a half without moving about. 
Whenever I see my children getting 
restless, I give them a rest exercise. 
Children enjoy these exercises, as they 
give them not only physical rest, but 
mental rest as well. 

We “chop wood”; “bring in the 
Christmas tree”; “pick flowers;” “fly 
kites”; and march. We also play “old 
witch riding on her broomstick’; 
“tramping horses”; “turkeys stepping 
through the wheat field”; “flying birds 
and butterflies”; in fact, anything that 
will rest cramped muscles and put the 
children in a happy frame of mind. 











Mt, Rainier, only a few hours from the hear of seattie 
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A REAL VACATION 


LAN a two-fold vacation this year. 


Attend the N. E. A. Convention 


in Seattle, July 3-9, and combine it with an educational outing in the 
“Charmed Land’’—America’s Supreme Summer Playground. 


The trip westward through the storied 
Pacific Northwest, will be delightful and 
educational, with a climax at Seattle, the 
fascinating ‘‘Out West’’ city of 400,000, 
Seattle will make you proud of American 
initiative. It will convince you that this 
convention city, gateway to the Orient and 
Alaska, is worth knowing at first hand. 

Make Seattle your headquarters for re- 
creation. Surf-bathing and mountain snow 
sports the same day; climb Mt. Rainier; ex- 
plore living glaciers; fish in lake, stream or 
ocean; motor on paved highways through 
famous forests; enjoy Alpine lakes like 
Crescent and Chelan; golf on cool, green 
courses; sail on Puget Sound; visit marvel- 
ous Olympic Peninsula wonderland. 


It’s cool here—average summer temperature 
62 degrees. Blankets welcome at night. 


Accommodations to fit any purse from 
inexpensive cottages and resorts on the sea- 
shore, or in the mountains, to metropolitan 
hotels. Spend the summer here, 


METROPOLIS THE 


The University of Washington Summer 
School will provide special facilities for 
teachers who wish to attend this season. 
Write ‘Registrar, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle’? about courses for ‘‘Summer 
School Where Summer’s Cool.’’ 


Special low round trip summer excursion 
fares on sale daily, May 15 to Sept. 30; 
return limit Oct. 31; stopovers at will. 

Write Room 104, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Seattle, Washington for (free) il- 
lustrated booklet describing Seattle and 
‘*The Charmed Land.’’ 


| PACIFIC COAST EMPIRE TOUR |] 
Washington —Oregon—California | 


les 





To make your v ti P . come 
West over one of the northern transconti- 
nentallines, See Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, 

| Portland; then by rail or water to Oakland, 

| San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego. 

| Or, reverse the route—come north by train 
or steamship to Seattle. Ask about trips | 








Seattle 


| to Alaska, Hawaii and the Orient. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
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SESE 


25 PerSection _ 
With Glass Doors 
On Approval—Direct to User 


/T GROWS WI/TH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout thecountry. Madeinsectionsof dif- 
ferent sizes, combining utility, economy and attrac- 
tiveappearance, Pricecompleteasshownabove, with 
non-binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned 
glass doors, beautifully finished in plain golden oak, 
$15.75. In quartered oak or in imitation mahogany 
or walnut (willow), $18.25. In genuine mahogany 
or walnut, $2350. Other styles at correspondingly 
low prices, Shipped direct from factory at a 
big saving TO YOU. Write for new catalog No. 24. 
The C, J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
Branch Office and Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo, 


“Its the 
Smartest 


ss 
of the 
Season 


as I’ve had about this one, 
My friends say it’s the 
smartest dress of the season. 
They can’t believe 1 made 
it myself for only $9.65.’" 
Pretty dresses like this 
st just such savings are 
bringing joy to thousands 
of women, who have learned 
at home through the Wo- # 
man’s Institute to make 
smart, becoming clothes. 


FRE Mail coupon for 


Free Booklet, 
“Maki - 
ful Clothes.’’ It tells 
what the Woman's Institute b 
has done for 230,000 other oe 
women and girls and how ; 
It can help you to have more P 
and prettier clothes, and earn 
$20 to $40 a week at home, . 
‘enemies —_—=, 
WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-T, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a 
copy of ‘‘Making Beautiful Clothes,’”’ and tell me 
how I can learn at home the subject I have marked: 


3 Home Dressmaking Millinery 
Professional Dressmaking Cooking 
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DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 

COTTON DUCK 

Will not check, crack 

or pin-hole 

PLEASE SEND US 

YOUR INQUIRIES 

_ Luther O. Draper 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Comma Butterfly 
(Continued from page 25) 


After the children have read the 
story about the Comma Butterfly, ask 
them the following questions: 

‘ 1. How large is the Comma Butter- 
y? 
2. What color is the Comma Butter- 

fly? 

3. How does the Comma Butterfly 
get its name? 

4. What other name does it have? 

5. Where does the Comma Butterfly 
spend the winter? 

6. What does it do in the spring? 

7, What does the caterpillar of the 
Comma Butterfly eat? 

8. Name another kind of caterpillar 
that feeds on the same plant. 


Phonetics: The Backbone of 
Reading 
(Continued from page 38) 
REVIEW 


Let this be a time for the teacher to 
gather up loose ends. Each child has 
his weaknesses; let reviews take that 
into account. Go strenuously again 
and again over all the phonetic facts 
which have been presented, clinching 
them so that the child will retain them 
during the summer vacation. Admin- 
ister the drills in the form of the games 
the children like best. 

In reviewing the long u see that the 
children learn to pronounce correctly 
the name of the sixth month. “We 
must mind that silent e, and if we do 
so, what must we call the u? Ew, not 
oo. June is a beautiful month, and it 
has a beautiful name. But Joone is not 
so beautiful. Let us not be slipshod 
with our long w’s.” 


Booklets for summer reference— 

Let the children make small book- 
lets during the construction, or a seat- 
work, period. Develop what is to go 
into them, page by page, during phonet- 
ic periods. Have the children copy on 
a page of their booklets each lesson 
they have worked out. Let them un- 
derstand that these booklets are to be 
used by them, during the summer, as 
Mother uses the dictionary, to master 
troublesome words. The booklets will 
take the place of the permanent chart. 
The ad page may be worked out as fol- 
lows; others similarly: 

a as in ate 

ay 

al 

ea 

eigh 

aigh 

Each page should be devoted to one 
sound and its equivalents. By refer- 
ring to that page the child will find 
some known sound to recall to his mind 
the forgotten one. 


Good-by to the phonetic folk— 

Some morning, toward the end of the 
year, gather together all the flash- 
cards which have been used singly. 
Place these, before class time, in the 
tray beneath the blackboard. They 
will probably reach nearly around the 
room. Say to the children: “The 
flash-cards are about to have a long 
rest, as well as you. With your help, 
I’d like to arrange them all neatly, 
in proper packages; then we’ll store 
them away on the top shelf for the 
summer, and tell them good-by. I 
should like the long vowels first. Will 
you find one and bring it to me, Ar- 
thur? What is it? Another, Mary?” 
When all the symbols for the long 
vowels have been collected, wrap them 
in a large paper, asking the class, 
“What shall I label this package?” In 
a like manner collect the short vowels, 
the consonants, and the families. 


Knowledge, in truth, is the great sun 
in the firmament. Life and power are 
scattered with all its beams.—Daniel 
Webster. 


Nothing that is worth having ever 
comes to one except as a result of hard 
work.—Booker T. Washington. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


via Fayette 
4 Delightful Days. 
Mondays 2 P.M.—Home Fridays 2 P.M. 
July 4th to August 29th. 
See “Snow” Islands. 
FULL DAY AT MACKINAC. 


S, §, CAROLINA 


via Escanaba 
34 Days, Continuous Trip. 
Tuesdays 2 P.M.—Home Fridays 5 P.M. 
June 28th to August 30th. 








Days of charm and lazy leisure along 
shores of beauty, rich in summer glory. 
Through lovely Green Bay, past won- 
drous Washington Island to Mackinac, 
jewel of the inland sea. Delightful en- 
tertainment on ship and shore. Dances 
with hostess in charge. Amusements 
for all. Alluring side trips to “Snow” 
Islands. Excellent food and service. 


FOR GOODRICH CRUISE BOOKLET, 
describing trips, write to 


C. V. HOWARD, Ass’t Gen. Pass. Agt., 
Goodrich Transit Co., 
City Office, 104 S. Clark St., Chicago, Mil. 





MACKINAC 


via Green Bay 
SSINDIANA‘33 


June 1927 
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The Choicest 


Entertainment 


Material 
for All Special Days 


and Occasions 


Keep This List for Use in Ordering Material During the Next School Year. 
Pieces and Plays for October Days. 























Grace B. Faxon................-.------ $ .40 










184 pages. 








Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day. Grace B. Faxon................ 40 
Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days. Grace B. Faxon.................... 40 
Christmas in Your School. Florence R. Signor..............-20.-0.---20-------- +40 
Christmas Plays and Recitations. Florence R. Signor.................. .. 40 
Christmas Plays and Exercises. Laura Rountree Smith and others.. .40 
Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday. Grace B. Faxon...............- 40 
Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday. Grace B. Faxon........ 40 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. Grace B. Faxon......................-. 40 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. Grace B. Faxon....................------ 40 
Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. Grace B. Faxon...................--- 40 
Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. Grace B. Faxon.............. 40 
Closing Day Exercises. Grace B. Faxon.................-2-2-----2-000000eeeeeeee==** 40 
Plays for School Days. Florence R. Signov..........02.......222-..--e00eeee-e0" 40 
Health Plays and Dialogues. Florence R. Signor.................2-0----------- 40 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book I. Laura R. Smith and others.. .40 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book II. Martha B. Banks and others .40 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book III. Willis N. Bugbee and others .40 
Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. Grace B. Faxon..............-- 40 
Japanese Entertainments. Florence R. Sigmnor...............02..00022..022------- 40 
Colonial Minuets. Florence R. Signor...............-.0.20c-2--2cc20ce00c0000000"" 25 
Ten New Drills for Schools. Lucia M. Wiant.................................... 40 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Susie M. Best and others............ 40 
Choice School Speaker. .......................----ccecceeeceeeeececeeeeeeesccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeee* 40 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. Grace B. Faxon. - 


Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound.....................------- 
The Year’s Entertainments. Inez N. McFee. 364 pages, cloth bound 1.50 


Send for Catalogue 


more than 400 other books for teachers and the schoolroom. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (°rsrse ioc" 


Dansville, N.Y. Des Moines, lowa. Nashville, Tenn. San Francisco, Calif. 





fully describing our entire line 
of Entertainment Books an 
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Purity — Flavor 
have made 


Baker's 


Breakfast 


Cocoa 


The Household- choice 
[for many Generations\ 


Adelicious, pure and whole- 
some food beverage, made 
only of high grade cocoa 
beans, carefully blended and 
prepared by a perfect me- 
chanical process, no chemi- 
cals being used. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
Established 1780 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
~ Canadian Mills at Montreal 











\ Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 


“See America First”—A Few Suggestions | 
ALASKA—CALIFORNIA 


GREAT NORTHWEST 
CANADIAN ROCKIES—NATIONAL PARKS |, 
Tour A—July 16—37 days $685. 
Other frequent departures $510 up. 
Independent Tours, leave any day $83 up. 











Saguenay & WEBER oséacssssssosssnvesiceceees $83 up. 
Tours—11 days—Montreal, Quebec, 
ite Mountains, Boston, etc..,......... $140. 





Great Lakes, 7 & 8 days,.........$77.50 & $100. 


jova Scotia, Evangeline Country, bee 





and st $135. 
Halifax and St. John, steamer, 12 days, all 
ss $120. 





HAVANA 10 Days, all expenses, $140. 
TERMUDA 8 Days, ‘all pan soso $ 94. 
AICA 15 Days, all expenses, $200 


The above and hundreds of others with prices 
in our descriptive booklet “Travel Tips” 
tent free. Address Dept. N. D. 


Simmons Gours 


t Successors to MOCANN’S TOURS Since 1876. 
328 Broadway (34th St.) New York City, N.Y. 


























a 


AGENTS GET OUR PRICES on Coffee, Tea, 
esserts, Soaps, Perfumes, etc. End- 
ne mcty, Superb quality, quick service. Sample dis- 


.__ Blair Laboratories, Lynchburg, Va. 
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Decorative Designs from | 
State Flowers 


(Continued from page 27) 


The bluebonnet seems to confine it- | 


self to the state of Texas, but since 
Texas covers an_ unusually 
amount of territory, the bluebonnet 
has plenty of room in which to spread. 

A false idea once existed that plants 
of the lupine family consumed an ex- 
ceptional amount of nutrition from the 
soil, often impoverishing it for later 
use. This has been proved to be an 
incorrect idea and was probably based 
on the fact that the lupines were so 
often seen growing on barren soil. 

It is fortunate that the lupines are 
so hardy, for their energetic family of- 
ten covers, and makes beautiful, 
stretches of semi-barren ground that 
would otherwise appear ugly. 

It is interesting to note the construc- 
tion of the bluebonnet blossom and the 
way it is designed to attract insects. 
The blossom is made up of five petals. 
There is one center petal which stands 
upright to attract the insect’s atten- 
tion. On either side of this grows a 
petal on which the insects may land, 
and beneath these are two or more 
petals which touch at the bottom. When 
a bee alights on one of the two upper 
petals, the lower ones open up, dis- 
closing the pollen and nectar. 

Texas is one of our younger states, 
and it is still full of people who live 
the outdoor life. In selecting the at- 
tractive but hardy bluebonnet, she has 
chosen a good representative. 

Design motifs: Most of the motifs 
shown here are made from the blue- 
bonnet blossom. In Motifs 1 and 3 we 
show how a change of light and dark 
areas will make the motif seem almost 
like a new one. Working these de- 
signs out in color will also go a long 
way toward giving possible variations. 

Care must always be taken not to 
make the motif too ornate or complex. 
Such motifs are hard to draw and are 
also less attractive. A design made 
within an outside area should, in gen- 
eral, conform to the shape of the larg- 
er area. Motifs 4 and 5 in particular 
illustrate this point. 


Often a motif you have made will | 


also look well if used upside down. 
Turn the page around and you can 
see that Motifs 1, 6, and 11 look as well 
from this viewpoint as they do from 
the other. 

In using a motif to fit a certain de- 
sired space it often pays to elongate 
or widen it. For instance, Motif 4 
when used on the table mat shown is 


shortened and widened, as it looks bet- | 
| ter in this changed form. 


Crafts work: In spring and sum- 
mer, garden or flower sticks make a 
useful project. The top part of this 


stick is cut from thin wood and colored | 


with wax crayons or enamel paint. 
Tempera water colors can also be 
used, but they should be covered with 
a thin coat of white shellac. 

These designs, after being cut out, 
should be fastened to a round dowel 
stick and colored with bright colors. 
The dowel is stuck into the ground and 
the plant or flower trained around it. 

Fabrics such as 
table runners, and mats may be made 
very attractive by the addition of sten- 
ciled or appliquéd designs. 


applied as a stencil design. This sten- 
ciling can be done by cutting the motif 
from wax stencil paper and rubbing 
wax crayons through it to the linen or 
other cloth being used. A warm iron 
is run over the back to set the color. 
Another way to do stencil work is to | 
stipple oil colors through the stencil, | 


using a short stiff brush for the work. | 
| 


Keep several thicknesses of newspaper 
under the cloth when stenciling, and | 
do not thin the paint any, but use it 
just as it comes from the tubes. 

Large designs may be drawn directly | 
on the fabric with crayons. This might 
be done in the case of the table mat. 
There are now on the market several 
makes of fabric paints which are es- 
pecially designed for painting on tex- 
tiles. These can be obtained from any 
art-supply company. 

(Continued on next page) 
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large | 


curtain drapes, | 


The sketch | 
of the window drapes shows Motif a j 








Whether you travel _ ms 
or stay at home fal. 

FOOT COMFORT will 
add + to your pleasure + + 


IGHTSEEING can be ruined by feet that cry 

for comfort. Nothing will add so much to 
the pleasure of a trip as a pair or two of thor- 
oughly comfortable Cantilever Shoes. 

These flexible shoes harmonize with the ac- 
tion of the foot and fit it in every position. Their 
snug, all-leather arches give you restful support 
that does not restrict the foot nor impede the cir- 
culation. Your heel is closely fitted and your 
toes have room. Moreover, there are many smart 
styles of Cantilever Shoes, in fine durable 
leathers. 

Look in the telephone book or 
write the Cantilever Corporation, 
427 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for the address of your 
local Cantilever store. 











Comfort through flexibility 
in the 


antilever 
Shoe 


MEN ... WOMEN ... CHILDREN 




















Summer Vacation Tours to 


|A 2nd MEXICO 


HE novelty of foreign scenes and customs 
here at your very door — bits of the Old 
World set down amid the splendors of the New. 
Ward Line voyages are care-free and exhilarat- 
ing with their interesting ship-life, deck sports 
and social pastimes. This is a vacation at a 
moderate price which is different, exotic and 
always to be remembered. 


All Expense Tours to 


HAVANA 


$140 and up 10 days 


Complete maintenance on steamer in Havana. Hotel ac- 
commodations at slightly higher fares. Sightseeing auto- 
mobile trips included in the fare. Fascination of old-world 
streets, historic shrines, shops, theatres, tropical gardens, 
medieval forts. Tours of 17 days duration at slightly 
higher fares including hotel accommodations during the 
11 days in Havana. 


To MEXICO 
Round Trip Fare to Mexico City $185 


Scenic splendors, relics of marvelous antiquity and archi- 
tectural beauty. Mexico embraces the scope of a world 
tour and benignly adds a delightful climate. Opportunity 
for teachers and students to attend the popular summer 
sessions of the University of Mexico. 








For further information and 
illustrated literature address 


WARD LINE 


NEW YORK AND CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. 
Foot of Wall Street New York 
Or Any Authorized Agent 
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Discover the — 
AMAZING 
BEAUTY 


of Your Own Skin 


Mrs. Gervaise Graham now presents the 
greatest cosmetic improvement of the de- 
cade-—a six-fold facial creme. In it are 
the world’s fiaest and costliest beauty aids, 
imported from France and Germany. They 
are blended a new way. . . beaten forhours 
.-~ emulsified . . . so that each element 
imparts its utmost benefit to the skin. 


Seewhat a Oyold 
Creme will do 


EAUTY Secret is one of the very 

rare cremes that really feed the 

skin. Scientific laboratory tests 
prove this. Thus it is remarkable in 
erasing fine lines and crowsfeet. Beau- 
ty Secret not only cleanses the skin per- 
fectly . .. its tonic oils keep the skin 
elastic, firm, alive! Another amazing 
tendency of Beauty Secret is to reduce 
coarse pores to smoothest, finest tex- 
ture. Blackheads dissolve completely. 
Freckles steadily fade out. Under this 
complete skin treatment you will see 
the texture of your skin grow flawless 
in its creamy white smoothness. 


I believe every woman interested in clear, 
firm, white skin should avail herself... 
for regular daily use... of these 6-fold 
benefits. And now my introductory offer 
makes possible for you to enjoy this lux- 
urious cosmetic for only a few cents more 
than the cost of ordinary cleansing creme. 


Now... Double-Size Jars 


As Beauty Secret is as yet available only 
in the leading drug stores of the largest 
cities, I will send it directly to you... 
in double-size jars ...for only $1.50, 
postage prepaid. 


Send no money—simply mail the coupon. 
When the package arrives, pay the post- 
man only $1.50 for the double-size jar. 
Then, if you do not feel that this is the 
kind of creme you have always wanted, 
I guarantee to refund full price simply for 
the asking. Mail coupon today to (Mrs.) 
GERVAISE GRAHAM, 25 W. Illinois St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


(Canadian address: 61 College St., Toronto) 


Gervaase Graham Beauty Secret 


(Mrs.) GERVAISE GRAHAM, 

Dept. 6-N, 25 W. Illinois St., Chicago 
Send me, postage paid, one Double-Size Jar of 
Beauty Secret. On arrival I will pay postman 
only $1.50. (Note: If you expect to be out 
when postman calls, you may enclose money 
order or check with this coupon.) 


Name 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


It is often pleasing to add a little 
embroidered color to the stenciled 
motif. This helps to tie the stencil 
color to its fabric background. 

Batik work can also be done effec- 
tively on fabrics, and produces wonder- 
ful color effects. In this process all of 
the part which is not to be in color is 
covered with hot paraffin. When this 
has dried, the fabric is immersed in a 
bowl of colored dye similar to Diamond 
Dyes. The textile is then taken out, 
and, when dry, a warm iron is run over 
it, melting away the paraffin and leav- 
ing the design in color. Any remain- 
ing wax can be rubbed away by using 
a soft cloth which has been dipped in 
gasoline. 


These pages of flower designs are , 


planned so as to give a well-rounded 
art project. In the large panel we 
have drawing and color. The motifs 
derived from the flower give us the 
necessary design phase of art work, 
and the crafts problems suggested give 
an opportunity for a working applica- 
tion of the designs originated. 


A Group Intelligence Test for 
Grades 3-8 


(Continued from page 20) 


opportunity of flexible classification on 
the basis of intelligence. 

But if, as a result of the group-in- 
telligence testing, not one child is 
moved from his school placement, the 
tests can still be of the highest service. 
That service is to give to the teacher 
a better understanding of the mental 
level of each child. It is a hard task 
for a teacher to meet all levels, but 
she can go a long way toward adjust- 
ing her teaching if she understands 
the mental capacity of the child before 
her. 

The question often arises, “Shall we 
tell the children their M. A.’s and I. 
Q.’s?” As a teacher values the child’s 
future and her own peace of mind, she 
should avoid all publicity of results. 
It is a rare child who is helped, not to 
say dangerously harmed, by knowing 
his mental capacity in such concrete 
terms. Even intelligent parents have 
done damage when given this informa- 
tion, and it is probably better to keep 
the specific terms solely for profes- 
sional use. 

The results should, however, be 
passed on to the new teacher the next 
fall. What a beginning a teacher could 
make that first week of school if she 
received, along with the fresh, eager 
children, a record, not only of last 
year’s “marks,” but of the intellectual 
capacity of each child before her, de- 
termined by a careful teacher. If no 
intelligence test results are available 
when school opens in September, the 
second week of school usually finds 
routine sufficiently well established 
for a successful test. A group intelli- 
gence test for every child would mean 
better adjusted and better taught pu- 
pils in our schools. 

AvuTHor’s Note: The National Intelli- 
gence Tests may be purchased from World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


As long as I am president of the 
University of Wisconsin, complete and 
unqualified academic freedom will not 
only be accorded to the members of its 
faculties but will be vigorously defend- 
ed regardless of the pressure, the 
power, or the prestige that may ac- 
company any challenge of this inalien- 
able right of scholarship. The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin can not permit polit- 
ical interests, economic interests, or 
religious interests to censor the opin- 
ions of its teachers without sacrificing 
its self-respect and destroying its value 
> =~ state that supports it.—Glenn 

rank. 


Teachers Should Dress Better 


Those well dressed get best results 
Teachers—Do you dress like a ‘frump’? Do you wear the 
same dress week after week until everyone knows it and 
your individuality is lost? Youowe your classes the obli- 
gation of being well dressed. You can easily have three 
INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED frocks at the price you now 
pay for one *‘Hand me down,”’ Many teachers make $15.00 
to $100.00 a month in spare times, designing and making 
gowns for their friends. Let us show you how. Write immediately, 
Rr er tee BCEWA ane: Reiki ne te 
teachers, with sample lessons from this wonderful training. i 
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Make Your Teaching 
More Effective 


Two Vols Each O10) ie These Books 
: will help you 











Tas two volumes of Material, Aids 
and Devices for Teachers provide 

the very best and most up-to-date 
teaching helps, plans, methods, ¢. 
vices, and material for every day 
classroom use. The following ar 
the subjects treated: 


for Teachers 


GUME Ii 





Reading Birthday Storie, 
a Spelling Dramatization 
Se Se Arithmetic Seat Work 
f MATER! Ats| ect School Lunches 
PES : istory Sewing 
| AIDS “ana au Civics Manual Arts 
DEVICES. |’ Hygiene Ethics 
for Teaches: Languageand Plays and 
vot tis Literature Exercises 
= SoS Penmanship Gymnastics 
Drawing Games 
Nature Study Music 
Projects Poetry 
Picture Study Opening 
Story Telling Exercises 


Every subject for every grade is 
covered thoroughly, authoritatively 
by teaching specialists. For example, 
the Drawing section not only treats 


Equal in 


Volume 






of Con- of Drawing, but Design and Coloras 
tents to well and is illustrated with full-page 
plates in colors. This section is by 
t at Least John T. Lemos, Drawing Instructor 
(Sai Ss - Five at Leland Stanford University and 
Se Ordinary Assistant Editor of School Arts 

: Sized Magazine. 
768 pages Books The Picture Study section presents 
Completely Illustrated art masterpieces, full page size, in 





all the colors of the originals, with 
complete material for class study. 


Mary Agnes Davis, Instructor in 
Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has prepared 
the section on School Lunches, 

The Penmanship section is the 
work of A. N. Palmer, author of the 
Palmer Method. In fact, all of the 
subjects are equally as competently 
presented. 

Undoubtedly you are interested in Projects. You will find in these books complete 
directions for carrying out a great variety of Projects. 


Every Schoolroom Activity Covered 

It is not alone the more serious side of teaching that receives attention in these tw 
big volumes. The modern teacher who insists that schoolroom activities be well al: 
anced will delight in the sections devoted to Opening Exercises, Entertainment Mate 
rial, Songs and Music—a wealth of good things for all the year. 


Try the Books for 10 Days Without Obligation to Keep Them 
Prove to your own satisfaction that in these two volumes you will have an unfailing 
source of new ideas, methods and material to make your planning easier and youl 
teaching more effective. 
Just fill out and mail the coupon below with the small “good faith” initial paymett 
specified and the books will be immediately sent to you, postpaid. Use them in you 
work. If not completely satisfied, notify us within 10 days and we will give instru 
tions for the return of the books at our expense and refund every penny you have paid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 
(Order from Office Nearest to You) 





PRICE, Two Volumes Complete, Postpaid 


$7.00 iNstAtiments  $6-50 parmenr 


SPECIAL PRICE in combination with 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$8.50 IN EASY $8.00 IN ONE 


INSTALLMENTS PAYMENT 











F. A. Owen Publishing Co., ) Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 
Mail to Nearest Office Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 
You may send, postpaid, to my address given below Material, Aids and Devices a 
Teachers, complete in two volumes. I have indicated by a cross (x) in one 0 
squares below the manner in which payment is to be made. j 
C I am enclosing $1.00 herewith and will remit $3.00 on the 15th of each of the next succeeding two months, — 
a total of $7.00. I am to be allowed a discount of 50 cents if the entire balance is paid on the 15th of next 
[_] 1am enclosing herewith the net cash price of $6.50. 


IF THE BOOKS ARE DESIRED IN COMBINATION WITH NORMAL INSTRUC 
TOR-PRIMARY PLANS, ONE YEAR, indicate by a cross (x) in one of the square 
below the manner in which payment is to be made. f 

Cc] I am enclosing $1.00 herewith and will remit $2.50 on the 15th of each of the next succeeding three months, eo 

a total of $8.50. I am to be allowed a discount of 50 cents if the entire balance is paid on the 15th of next 
C] I am enclosing herewith the net combination cash price of $8.00. 


If the books are not satisfactory to me in every sense, I will notify you by letter within t@ 
days from their receipt, and in that event you will give me instructions for their return, ® ani 
expense, and when returned the sum enclosed herewith is to be immediately refunded to mé 
my order cancelled. 
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“ Just 
one 
more!” 


Can you 
dance all 
evening in 
comfort? 





Or do your feet begin to complain, and 
make you conscious of tight shoes or a 
sore toe? Shake Allen’s Foot-Ease into 
your shoes and you'll feel like dancing 
every encore, 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, the Antiseptic, Heal- 
ing powder for the feet, takes the friction | 
from the shoes, soothes tender, tired, 
aching feet, absorbs perspiration, re- 
lieves calluses, corns and bunions, and 
saves wear on stockings. 


For Free Sample write to Allen's 
Foot-Ease, LeRoy, N 


Sold at all drug and toilet 
goods counters, Just say 


ALLEN’S 
FOOT=EASE 


125 Extra Fine Paneled Visiting Cards | 


Neatly Printed in Typo Old English Text, sent to you 
for $1.00. 50 for 60c. Correct sizes for Mrs., Miss, Mr. 
§.C.LONGWELL, Longwell Bldg., Fresno, Calif. 


PE WRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES. $10up. Fully Guaranteed. Free Trial, 
Write for oa ilinatrated lists and special reduced prices. 
Northwestern Typewriter Exehunge, 121N,Kranciseo,Chieago, IIL, 
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Dry and Cdlorloos 


OMAN’S most distressing 

and embarrassing problem 
is no longer a problem in more 
than a million homes where 
NONSPI (an antiseptic liquid) is 
_used to destroy armpit odors and 
i divert the perspiration to other 
parts of the body. 


Women, formerly victims of ex- 
cessive underarm perspira- 
tion, now keep their 
armpits dry and odorless 
and save their clothes 
rom destructive 
~ewe-  Derspiration 
/ stains with 
a few drops 

of NONSPI 
used on an av- 
erage of twice 
weekly. These women 
use NONSPI the year 
around—spring,summer, | 
fall and winter. | 


NONSFPI will keep your under- 
arms dry and odorless and save 
your dresses and lingerie from 
destructive perspiration stains. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Our Federal Government— a 


The Judicial Department 
(Continued from page 30) 
The Supreme Court has = 


| jurisdiction “in all cases affecting am- | 


bassadors, other public ministers, and 
ae ot and those in which a state is 
| one of the parties. In all the other 
cases mentioned, the Supreme Court 
has appellate jurisdiction. 

The Supreme Court is the only fed- 
eral court possessing jurisdiction de- 
rived immediately from the Constitu- 
tion, a jurisdiction of which it cannot 
be deprived by acts of Congress. By 
jurisdiction is meant the power of a 
court to hear and determine the sub- 
ject matter at issue between the 
parties to a suit; to adjudicate or ex- 
‘ercise judicial power over such a con- 
troversy, embracing the court’s power 
over the parties, over the subject mat- 
‘ter, and over the property involved; 
_and its authority to render judgment. 

By the Act of Congress, approved 
|September 24, 1789, under the provi- 
‘sions of which the Supreme Court was 
|organized, the Court was composed of 
\one Chief Justice and five Associate 
Justices. In 1807, the number of As- 
sociate Justices was increased to six, 
igiving the Court seven members. In 
1837, the number of Associate Justices 
was increased to eight. Since that 
time the Court has been composed of 
nine members, except for the period 
from 1863 to 1869, during which time 
it had ten members. 

The federal courts next in rank to 
the Supreme Court are the Circuit 
Courts of Appeals. There is one of 


'these Courts in each of the nine Cir- 


cuits into which the United States is 
divided. The Circuit Courts were 
created by an Act of Congress ap- 


|proved March 3, 1891, to relieve the 


Supreme Court of a vast amount of 
business. They have appellate juris- 
diction to review all final decisions of 
| the District Courts, except in cases 
where it is provided by the Judicial 
‘Code that appeals may be taken di- 
‘rectly to the Supreme Court. 

Next in rank to the Circuit Courts 
of Appeals are the District Courts, the 
federal courts with which most people 
are familiar, which were created by 
the original Judiciary Act of 1789. At 
the present time there are eighty-one 
of these Courts. Generally speaking, 
their jurisdiction is the same as that 
of the trial courts of the several states, 
that is, over matters which would be 
adjudicated in the trial courts of the 


|states were it not for the fact that a 


federal law or question is involved. 
The jurisdiction of the District 
Courts is limited to their respective 
Districts, and the jurisdiction of the 
Circuit Courts of Appeals to their re- 
spective Circuits, but the Court of 
Claims and the Court of Customs Ap- 
peals have jurisdiction co-extensive 
with the territorial limits of the United 
States. Each of these Courts deals 
with a special class of suits, to every 
one of which the United States is a 
‘party. The Court of Claims was 
created in 1855 for the purpose of hear- 
ing and determining all claims brought 
against the United States by virtue of 
“any law of Congress or upon any order 
or regulation of an executive depart- 
ment, or upon any contract with the 
United States, or any claim which 
might be referred to it by Congress. 
The Court of Customs Appeals was 
created in 1909 for the purpose of re- 
viewing, on appeal, cases connected 


| with the collection of customs revenue. 


NONSPI, used and endorsed by | 
physicians and nurses is for sale at 

op pe and drug stores. We 
- l, if preferred, send you a bot- 
tle postpaid for 50 cents, (we ac- 
cept postage stamps) which will 
last you several months. 


FREE TESTING SAMPLE 
SENT ON REQUEST. 
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The Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, which is a trial court with 
jurisdiction co-extensive with the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
are federal courts. Their function is, 
however, the same in the District of 
Columbia as that of the state courts in 
a state, and in this they differ from the 
other federal courts. 

The federal courts have the power 
to declare invalid state laws and acts 
of Congress which, in the opinion of 
the Court, are in conflict with the Con- 
stitution. Chief Justice Marshall of 
the United States Supreme Court, 
speaking of the Court’s power to de- 
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you choose. 





your instructors. 
ate fare. 





MEMORIAL ARCH 
AND OLD HUT 
VALLEY FORGE 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 


ROYAL BLUE 


LEARN FROM TRAVEL 


For knowledge that only travel can give—take a 
Royal Blue Line Motor Tour. 


Scenes of beauty greet you from the broad win- 
dows of a Royal Palace Observation Coach—his- 
torical spots await your visit all along the route 


One of these Juxurious cars is your school house, 
agreeable people your fellow-students, our guides 
The “tuition” is a most moder- 


For new sights, new pleasures, new friends, and 
an educational vacation we suggest tours to his- 
toric Boston, quaint old Gloucester, 
the White Mountains, the Adirondacks, the Hud- 
son—Delaware Water 
New York, Chicago, Washington, Philadelphia, 
Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 


Let us send you free, upon request, an illustrated 
map and guide to any of the cities listed below. 


CJours —_ a Cities. 
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Cape Cod, 


Gap, Montreal, Quebec, 


SALT LAKE CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
MONTREAL 
QUEBEC 








WEST POINT 


LINE CO, Inc 
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r Boston Office =, OR TO Hotel Brunswick ) 
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OF THE MOUNTAINS 
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Rooky Mountain Nat'l. Park 























Tts Gol All Summer 


One of Colorado's unfor- 
getable auto tours is the 
two-day trip from Denver 
to Rocky Mountain National 
and Estes Parks and return—Longs Peak, 
the famous Fall River Road (the world’s 
highest continuous auto road), Grand Lake, 
twice across the Continental Divide via 
Berthoud and Rabbit Ear Passes, Clear Creek 
Canon, the Denver Mountain Parks, This 
trip for $33 with all expenses paid. 

Other trips—over Denver Mountain Parks, 
to the top of Mt. Evans (world’s highest 
auto road); Mesa Verde National Park and 
Cliff Dwelling Ruins, Pikes Peak Region, 
Glacier Region, etc., make Colorado an al- 
luring vacation place. 


Low Summer Rates 
on All Railroads 


Write or ask for information on how to get 
a cabin or hotel accommodations and take 
wonderful trips, yet keep the cost within 
your vacation budget. Use your Stopover 
Privilege. 

DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 
of the Chamber of Commerce, 
506 Seventeenth Street 
Denver, Colorado 
And at Denver Union Station— Never Closed 
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SERENITY 


You will be having your long 

vacation very soon. Someday 

you will have a still longer one 

— your retirement from active 

service. 

Does the thought of it 
make you serene, or does it 
worry you? Will that time 
be a crown of serenity to 
your life? 

It should be—and you can 

make it so by pensioning your- 

self. At a surprisingly low 
cost you can provide sufficient 
means for yourself for those 
days when you will want com- 
fort and independence and per- 
haps a little travel and luxury. 


“Annuities” is the word used for 
this planof insurance,but it real- 
ly means Security and Serenity. 
qYou can obtain the inter- 
esting details by reading 
our booklet, ‘‘Life Insur- 
ance Through Annuities.’’ 





Lire INSURANCE COMPA 


oF BosTon, MASSACHUSETTS 





Inquiry Bureau. 
JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Please see that I receive your booklet, 
“Life Income Through Annuities.” 



























ONLY 
ONE TO 
EACH PERSON 


Fleur D’Or (Flower of Gold) 
PARFUM EXQUISITE 
To Introduce this most delightful of all flower 


essences, we offers large. im d, novelty vial 
fillod with this echo o! a golden flower garden, 







ificant sum of 25c--to cover pack- 
ing and mailing costa} Eac! 
er is a hand-blown vial 
Even th i 


Fleur D'Or contai: 
of a fairylike delicacy. 
ted bya golden ecrew- 








cap. Ideal for carrying wherever you gO. .+ 
and a lasting golden odor not goon fore 
otten. Get one full $1 size vial of 
eur D’Or for 25c -- 85c if out- 
side U.S. Additional vials at 
full price. Send your tri- 
= order now! 





MAISON D’OR — Parfumers 
22 East 12th Street, Desk 20, New York City 








“Ann, you are lovely today. That costume is wonderful. 
What did ‘Cecille’ charge for it?’’ 

***Cecille’ would have charged $60.00. It cost me less 
than twenty. I designed and made it myself.’’ 

Why! I hadno idea that you could design and make 
costumes.”” 

Icouldn’t, but fortunately I read of a wonderful school 
that comes right into yourown home and teaches you how. 
Last school vacation, I took it up.”” 

Oh!” exclaimed Alice, ““You mean Franklin Institute. 
I took that training myself. I just designed and made 
this gown, isn’tit just wonderful?”’ a 
Over 26,000 girls and women, including many a~ 
 sneonagen 4°% taken this instruction, ee et 

very one up, should mail the 
coupon IMMEDIATELY for ~ FRANKLIN 
FREE SAMPLE LESSON. —¢~ INSTITUTE 
Teachers — Increase your er Dept. K602, 
income during vacation yf ochester, N. Y. 
Designing and Mak- Rush to me FREE SAM- 


ing for your PLE LESSONS from the 
friends. a System checked. 
A 0 Gown Designing [© Millinery 
ai _ Oe eee eee aera 
“a Address 











' Bank, Dansville, N. Y 


| ville, N. Y.; H. G. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


clare acts of Congress invalid, said: | 
“It is emphatically the province and | 


duty of the judicial department to say 
what the law is. Those who apply the 


rule to particular cases must of neces- | 
sity expound and interpret that rule. | 
This is of the very essence of judicial | 


duty.” 


Picture Study—“Return to the 


Farm” 
(Continued from page 42) 


others in that field. There are solidity 
and patient strength in the massive 
forms, and the backgrounds in his pic- 
tures are both interesting and power- 
ful. 

Although many of his contempora- 
ries did not understand his work, Troy- 
on suffered no lack of appreciation and 
recognition, and was a constant in- 
spiration to hundreds of struggling 
young artists in Paris. He left a host 
of works and the memory of a man 
who was a master of his art. 


Character Dolls 
By Mrs. A. M. Felknor 


In my primer class we had trouble in | 


learning the names of the characters 
we read about in our readers. It 
seemed easier to remember the dog, the 
little boy, and the pretty chickens, than 
to learn “Boy Blue,” “Lucy Locket,” 
“Bo-Peep,” and so on. So the children 
made paper dolls to represent these 


| characters and pasted their names on 


them. Each child then kept a doll until 
he knew the name so well that he 
would not forget it. We played games 
with the dolls and used them in various 
ways. It was not unusual for a little 
child to slip quietly up to me and 
whisper, “I know Betty Blue now. 
Please may I have Bo-Peep sit with me 
until recess?”—Mrs. A. M. FELKNOR, 


A Phonetic Device 
By Mrs. L. T. Brooks 





The “Station Game” is helpful to my | 


class which is beginning phonetics. 

certain number of children are selected 
to stand in different parts of the room 
and play that they are station agents. 
Each child is given a printed sound to 
hold. One child is selected to be the 
conductor on a train. The conductor 
makes the rounds of the stations with 
his train, calling the name of the sound 
as he arrives at each station. If one 
sound is miscalled, the station agent at 
this point stops the train and a “wreck- 
er’ in the person of another child is 
summoned to render aid and finish the 
trip. The “wrecked” train then con- 
tinues the trip. Every child is eager 
to make the trip or to be a “wrecker.” 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN. 
AGEMENT, ETC., REQUIRED BY ACT 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


| 
of Normal Instructor and Primary Plans pub- | 


lished monthly except July and August at Dans- 
ville, New York, for April 1, 1927. 

Publisher, F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N, Y.; Editors, W eecher, Dans- 
ville, N. Y., Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bemis, Rochester, 
N. Y., Helen M, Owen, Rochester, N, Y., Mary 
E. Owen, Rochester, N. Y.; William D, Conk- 
lin, Dansville, N. Y.; Florence R, Signor, Dans- 
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The Pathfinder Will Bring the 
World into Your Schoolroom 


The Best Current Events Paper 
for Teachers and Pupils 


Order Now and Pay Later—See Credit Offer Below 


HE PATHFINDER, the illustrated weekly news review published 
at the Nation’s Capital, is an ideal medium through which teach- 
ers and pupils can keep informed regarding world affairs. 


In each week’s issue all the important news of the day is skillfully 
condensed and interestingly presented and there is also a vast 
amount of general information of great value to teachers and pupils, 


Some of the helpful departments appearing regularly are: Digest 
of World Affairs; News Notes; Doings of Congress; From Other 
Lands; Things Scientific; Our Health; Question Box; Recreation 
Hour; Around the Home; Letters from Readers; etc. 


A feature of The Pathfinder which greatly enhances its value in 
the schoolroom is the “Guide to Contents” appearing on the first 
page of each issue. This consists of many helpful questions and 
comments referring to the topics covered in that issue. 


Thousands of teachers subscribe regularly for The Pathfinder and 
find it an invaluable aid in their school work. We know that you will 
like it and urge that you take advantage of the opportunity here of- 
fered to secure this splendid current events weekly in combination 
with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and various other teaching 
helps with which it is offered at special reduced prices. 


Subscription price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers. 


Both The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one 
year, $2.75. For prices with other helps see order blank below. 


Order Now—Pay October 15th 


You may send us your order now for The Pathfinder—either separate- 
ly or in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and the 
various other teaching helps with which it is offered at special reduced 
prices—and you need not make payment until October 15th. 

Simply check the items desired in the order blank at bottom of this 
page, fill in your name and address and mail it to us and your magazines 
and other helps will be mailed to you promptly. 

By availing yourself of this privilege you will have the magazines and 
helps to use from the very beginning of the year and you will effect a 
substantial saving as compared with ordering items separately later. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.‘: 
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ville, x. ¥5 Managing Biltor, W. J. Bee wy ee 
Dansville, > ¥ usiness anager, i . 
Owen, Dansville, N. Y. ; . + | 
alga «it Sy Use This Order Blank—Remit October 15th If More Convenient _ 
ers holding 1 per cent or more of total amount _ 1921 
URES enon 


of stock.) F. A. Owen, Dansville, N. Y.; W. J. 
Beecher, Dansville, N. Y.; W. B. Bundy, Dans- 
Fowler, Dansville, N. Y.; 
Howard R. Myers, Philadelphia, Pa.; Chas. E. 
Gardner, Chicago, Kenneth A. Plough, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Clark, 
Hillsdale, Mich.; Alexander Lieb Estate, Dans- 
ville, N. Y¥.; Jessie McNinch, Dansville, N. Y. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders, holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities : 


First National Bank, Wellsboro, Pa.; Living- | 


ston County Trust Co., Geneseo, N. Y.; Steuben 


| Trust Co., Hornell. N. Y.; Merchants & Farm- 


ers National Bank, Dansville, N. Y.; Citizens 

; First National Bank, 
Hornell, N. Y¥.; LeRoy National Bank, LeRoy, 
N. Y.; Springwater State Bank, Springwater, 


| N. Y.; Mrs. W. H. Miller, Dansville, N. Y.; John 








C. Benedict, Saugerties, N. Y.; Citizens Na- 





tional Bank, Hornell, N. Y.: John Focht, Wells- | 
boro, Pa.; Thomas W. Shannon, Rochester, N. Y. | 


F. A. OWEN, 
Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 4th 


day of April, 1927. 
Joseph C. Thomson, 
[Seal] Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 1929.) 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Place croge (X) LJ Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. Price $1.00. ! 
Squares to ind. [] Please send me The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, | 
cate your order. both one year. Price $2.75. 
Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional | 
prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each book desired.] ! 
Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 1, 80 cts. add’ 


(J Instructor Picture Studies, Grp. 1, $1.20 add! [j 

C) Instructor Picture Studies, Grp. 11, $1.20 add’! [] Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 11, 80 cts. 

[J Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional CJ Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 1, 65 cts. 1 

(J Present-Day Standards for Teaching, $1.00 (| Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 11, 65 cts. add'l J 
additional (J Story-Book Poster Patterns, 65 cts. addition 

(0 Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional [] Health Poster Patterns, 68 cents addition 

[] Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional (] Enstructor Jointed Tcys, Book 1, 50 cts. " 

LJ Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional (t Instructor Jointed Toys, Book #1, 50 cts. = 

[] The Year's Entertainments, $1.20 additional ‘] Little Citizens and Their Flags, 50 cts. 

C] How I Did It, 80 cents additional [] The School Year, 60 cents additional 

[] Practical Selections, 80 cents additional N 

i -. §[] I am enclosing herewith. 

This order totals $........0.0.00000000... which 10) I agree to pay not later than Oct. 16, 1% 
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NR Mer WEG AED na S65 655 ons de sess hee aes onan seneeeawe BURGE no 5o.e 6.010 00:05:00.0 00000 Cerne 


NOTE: For subscriptions to The Pathfinder to any point outside of the 48 states, add $1.00. For subscriptions ° 
Normal instructor-Primary Plans to Canada, add 30 cents ; to other foreign countries, add 50 cents. 
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DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY,makesthem appear 

1 naturally dark, long and luxuri- 
wonderful cl aaarrg beauty 

ind expression to any y force pee. byrne d 
rmiess. Used by mi ing sroot lige 








MAKE THIS SUMMER PAY 


An exceptional opportunity is open to ambitious men 
to double their earningsthis summer, There’s a big 
season just ahead, Take advantage of it. The work 
is pleasant, dignified and profitable. Millions of dol- 
lars worth of school equipment will be purchased this 
year, Exclusive territory. Every co-operation from 

the home office. Write promptly for particulars. 
CAXTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
2347-2349 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois, 














Women Simply Cant Resist 
This Fast-Selling Line 47 


Just show women this ae Gieplay | 
of dress goods, silks, wash fabrics and 
you can’t keep them from buying. 
Men and women agents needed to de- 
vote fullorspare time. Good commis- 
sions, Average $40 to $85 a week. 1000 
samples furnished. Write quickly. 


ATIONAL IMPORTI 
Dept. 7-31, 569-573 Broadway, N. ¥. C, OOGBeautiful Samples 











Vacation Profits! 


Money-making summer work for teachers 
and students. Opportunity to travel while 
appointing representatives for established 
House. Liberal income and expenses paid, 
Openings for permanent Field Managers, 
Manager, Dept. T, Box 11, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SELL HANDY THINGS 


In Full or Spare Time 
Men and women! Introduce our line of handy 
things for the kitchen to housewives. They 
cannot resist you. _40 remarkable specialties— 
new, novel, low price Lighten housewives 
. Save them time and trouble. 
Earn $2 to $6 an Hour 
You demonstrate samples we furnish and take orders, Collect ces 
mendous profits daily. Ne experience needed, Write to- day for 
exclusive territory and free outfit offer, 

—_— PRODUCTS COMPANY, 

Newark, N. J. 


$FOR YOU, 


Would you like an extra $5 or $10 or Bed 
We will give you this extra money for a 
litle of your spare time in looking after new 
and renewal subscriptions in your own town. 
Send today for our special offer 
American Cookery, Boston, Mass. 


You Can Make $20 A Day 


WZEweeny Selling 3 handy things in one ; solves 
problem for 50,000,000 toothbrush 
users ; medicated dust-proof holder 
cleans brush automatically; kills germs; 

eliminates unsightly, disease spreading 
tumblers and racks; perfect sanitation; 
marvelous convenie nce; unsurpassec 
beauty; cheaper than ordinary tooth- 
brushes; one agent sold 1800 first week; 

another 92 first day; 30,000 in Toledo: 
more agents wan a3 all or spare time; 

experience unnecessary; co. details 


pene MFG. CO. 





























free. 








TEACHERS 
Write for 


Proven Money Raising Plan 
for schools, classes, churches, 
clubs, societies, etc. 
FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
51 ; 51 Laurel Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 

















Teachers! Students! 


js you want to make some extra money without any in- 
perp We have a plan to help you which requires 
9 ¥ a small part of your spare time. If your Class wants 
— some money quick, we can show you a way that is 

tysimple. Don’ t pass up this opportunity.e Write for 


full particulars today 
BRADFORD’S AGENCIES, St. Joseph, Mich. 


ANT WORK wore? 








REE, 
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Way NOT sl US YOUR SPARE TIME? 


00 an hour, aie: 70 .20 Daily Keay Full k—" Introduce 12 months 
en, including | latest iltto the T op’’ Ladies’ ee ae "No capital 


‘inorth to a white pine,” 
. | direction. 





ao eberience e needed. We furnish samples. Bill hose forzyour 


use FREE. New Plan. Write y sure. 
— HOSIERY CO, Road 2816, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Send ie for sample and ee rene. 


MAKE MARE $20 Sues KEETAG CO., COHOES, N 


EARN § Spare time, 
} 

PReee Pers, “$25 WEEKLY 2: 
PRESS SYNDICATE, 962, St. Louis, Mo. | 





PER 100, P orrangs raed names on key- 
checks, Spare time. Either sex. 





| where, perhaps, they will find a con- 
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A Flag Day Program in a 
Los Angeles School 


(Continued from page 24) 


As the program was finally given, it | 
included: 

Dramatization of “Betsy Ross and 

the First Flag.” 

A Song for Flag Day—Ward. 

What We Can Do for Our Flag. 

What Other Countries Think of 

Their Flags. (This was responded 
to by representatives of the Mexi- 
can, Russian, Ukrainian, German, 
Italian, Polish, Armenian, Greek, 
and American nationalities.) 

Dramatization of rules of flag cour- 

tesy. 

Salute to the American Flag. 

America. 

The results of this activity showed 
very plainly in: (1) an increased ap-| 
preciation of the feelings of other peo- | 
ples regarding their flags, (2) the 
courtesy thereafter shown the Ameri- 
can flag, (3) the new respect accorded 
to information given by foreign par- 
ents, and (4) the tolerant attitude to- 
ward newcomers. 

The following books were found help- 


ul: 

The Flag: 
to Respect 
Legion 

Why We Celebrate Our Holidays— 
Curtis 

Pieces for Every Day the Schools 
Celebrate—Deming and Bemis 

Elson Reader, Book IV, “A Song for 
Flag Day” 

The Stars and Stripes and Other 
American Flags—Harrison 

National Geographic Magazine, Flag 
Number, October, 1917 


How to Display It; How | 
It—The American 





You Are Qne of 200 
, Teachers 


Who May Enjoy this Sum- 
mer’s Vacation at This 
Famous Hotel in Holly- 
wood—at Little More Ex- 
pense Than at Home! 





Sk Summer you may vacation in 
Hollywood, the amusement center 
of Southern California. Here you may 
enjoy exotic sights, play, study, rest or 
recreate—with headquarters at the 
beautiful new Hollywood Plaza Hotel. 


A Summer Playground 


Hollywood offers unique attractions. 
Centrally located in Hollywood, the 
hotel is only 20 minutes away from the 
shopping district of Los Angeles and 
the broad Pacific beaches. You are 


to do and see. Theatres, cafes, movies 
are but a stone’s throw away. Your 
favorite pastime or diversion is al- 
ways available. 


thus completely surrounded by things 








The Spirit of America—Patri 

Our Flag in Verse and Poetry— 
Schauffler 

Home Book of Verse, “The Flag Goes 


Little Book of the gies | 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another | 
Club 


(Continued from page 67) 


searching for an unknown reward for 
which “clues” have been carefully ar- 
ranged, is easily applicable to nature 
study. A treasure hunt with nature 
clues may be made a “sugar-coated” 
way of teaching nature facts to unin- 
terested pupils, or a pleasant way of | 
entertaining a group of, rural-school 
children on a picnic or a nature walk. 

A real “treasure” is hidden. This 
may be awarded to the one who reaches 
it first, because he has correctly rec- 
ognized and interpreted the clues 
sooner than the rest; or, perhaps more 
wisely, it may be given to a group. 
The clues (written on white paper) 
should begin somewhat in this fashion: 
“Go due north on the cement road un- 
til you | reach a clump of flowering 
spurge.” With a little searching the 
next directions are found in the white | 
spurge: “Turn right until you come 
to the catbird’s nest.” In this aban- 
doned nest will be: “Follow the sand 
trail ahead until you reach the white | 
ash.” If the distinct compound leaves 
of the ash occur merely on a shoot, 
when any informed person might rea- 
sonably expect them on a tall tree, this 
difficulty injects interest. “Go left un- 
til the birch trees appear. Watch for 
an oriole’s nest. Three bushes east of 
the bough where it hangs, you will 
find a shade tree. On one of its 
branches is the next clue.” “Walk 
is the next 
If there are pines all about, 
but only one pine of this kind, this will 
not be too easy. “Ten feet away” (or 
“in a clump of wintergreen”) “is a 
gopher’s hole. Look there for the next 
clue.” Here will be found: “Follow 
the fence to an old robin’s nest. Look 
about for smoke.” This will bring the 
searchers to the end of their journey 


| 








‘!cealed “assistant” who ladles out hot 
‘cocoa or other refreshment. If desired, 
objects of reward may be actually 
buried within a given radius.—MIL- 





Hollywood Bowl Concerts 


The famous Hollywood Bowl Con- 
certs start in July and last until Au- 
gust. Here a great symphony orchestra 
plays every evening in a natural am- 
phitheatre under Summer skies. Thou- 
sands come each year from everywhere 
to hear this music. And it is but a 
five-minute walk from the Hollywood 
Plaza Hotel to the Bowl! 


University Summer Sessions 


The Summer sessions of the Univer- 
sity of California, Southern Branch, 


| and the University of Southern Cali- 


fornia, are also handy to the Holly- 
wood Plaza. Huge double deck busses 
and street cars run on regular sched- 








ules to these institutions. Hundreds of 
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teachers will attend them this Summer 
for extra credits and instruction. 


Special Rates to 200 Teachers Only 


That you may enjoy a vacation in 
Hollywood we offer low Summer rates 
during the months of June, July, Au- 
gust and September. We know we can 
afford to do this because you will send 
many friends here in the future. Thus 
our best advertising is your personal 
recommendation. 


Act Today! 


Tear out the coupon below and mail 
today. By return mail we will send 
you free booklet and further details of 
how we are holding open 200 reserva- 
tions for teachers only during these 
months. Let this be the beginning of 
one of the happiest vacations you have 
ever had—and one of the most instruc- 
tive, too! Do it now. 


The Hollywood-Plaza Hotel 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


sree tie eeaamenmaa ats 

















The Hollywood Plaza Hotel, 
t Hollywood, California, ! 


Gentlemen—Please send me further details | 
about the Hollywood Vacation for 200 Teachers. | 


ee ; . | 


Address........ 














DRED ANDREWS, Michigan. 


AGENTS $6 A DAY 


taking orders for Non-Alcoholic Food 

Flavors, Every variety. Put up in 

collapsible tubes. Always fresh, 

Three times the strength of bottled 

flavors. Not sold in stores. Fast 

repeaters, Big income every day. 
Men and Women 


devoting full time can make $6 to $9 a day. 
Big money for 9 time. Largest con 


















cern of its kind in the world. Over 
two million dollars’ worth of orders 
taken last year by our Representa- 
tives for Zanol Pure Food Pro 


ducts, vilet Pre parations, 
Soap sfandey and Cleanin 

Spee falties ousehole 
Sepolipe. eary Article guar- 


teec rite for Sample 
Outhe and Mone y Making Pro- 
position. 


American Products Co. 
7230 American Bldg. , Cincinnati, O. 





SHIRTS FREE and $75 a week in your pocket. 

Give your friends greatest shirt bar- 
gains ever offered, I show you easy wey to make money. 
Write without obligation to Fashion Wear Shirt Co., 
Dept. G-592, 1220 Jackson St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Teachers appreciate this desirable fea- 
ture of -7MU-COL; it can be used 
freely at trifling expense; comes in 
powder form, dissolves quickly in 
warm water to make solutions of any 
strength desired. They prepare it as 
needed, and use for throat troubles, tired 
tender feet, feminine hygiene, 
and as a mouth wash, They 
soon learn it is dependable, 
helping women since 1900. 


MU-COL 


The Quickly-Soluble Powder 
At Druggists 35c, 60c, $1.20 or 
The MU-COL Company, 
163 E. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Free sample to teachers. 
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Ideal veneer DeLuxe Sight Seeing CRUISE-TOURS 


To Beautiful 
Historic 


S. S. MANUEL ARNUS 
Sailing from New SUNNY SOUTHERN SPAIN 
38 Day Cruises 
To NORTHERN SPAIN 
32 Day Cruises 


First Class, including all expenses, Cruise $450 and up; One Way $135 and up. 
Unsurpassed Cuisine. 


Regular Sailings to NORTHERN SPAIN 
Palatial Queenan ALFONSO XiIll CRISTOBAL COLON. 


For Complete nein and Illustrated Literature, Address “‘Cruise Department,”’ 


SPANISH ROYAL MAIL LINE AGENCY, Inc. Pier 8. E. R., N. Y. City ° Any Autnorized 


SPAIN 


By the Luxuriously Equipped 


May 4th 

June 17th 

(The Spanish 
Switzerland) 
July 29th 

Sept. 3rd 


Every Modern Convenience for Travel Comfort 
= The Fascinating New 
xT to Rurope."’ 


y 10, June 1, June 23, July 1 
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$25 OO THE BEST STORY 


of 200 words or less on 
“WHY I USE CURVFIT RAZOR” 


Ask your Dealer or write us for Plan 
Contest closes July 15th, 1927 


This contest is limited to persons who used Curvfit 
Razor prior to the first announcement of the contest. 


Now / A new curved 


e razor for women only 


Curvfir, the only curved razor in the world, is designed 
exclusively for women. It removes hair safely, swiftly, 
and gently from neck, underarm, and limb. It’s econom#- 
cal! Avoid the use of chemicals! 


“Each Woman Tells 
Another” 







Nickel with 
6 extra blades 


No, 4~$5.00 Gold Plated Razor and Blade Box in 
ndsome Velvet Case—12 Blades. 


No. 6—$10.00 Deluxe Outfit—Studded with Beautiful 
Replica Jewels—12 Blades. 


URVAIT 


Qhe Womans Razow’ 
At all drug and dept. stores 


If you can’t get Curifit from Dealer 
send coupon with price of outfit wanted 


CURVFIT SALES CORP., 71 W. 23rd St., New York 





Curved to Fit 


Enclosed find $_._______.. Send post ‘old 

your outfit for ($1.50), ($5.00), ($10.00). 
NER ee oe ae ate at Lees aoe ee ee Te 
Address ieeinamks 















The Old 
Reliable 
Credit 


Dept. A954 
108 
Jewelers LOFT FT Ss wm. 


DIAMONDS 


GENUINE DIAMONDS GUARANTEED 
AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
Send for FREE Catalog 


Over 2000 Bargains in Diamond-set Jew- 
m ° elry, Watches, Silverware and Gift Arti- 
piso for every occasion. Catalog explains 
ow to have any items ship 
FREE EXAMINATION w ing us 
atevert Write how for 
k—no obligation, 








for k.vour 


Rosenaelr Wrist Wetes 
214.85 


ai 
monds 79 Diamonds, 
$52.80; 12 12 Slomende, $67.56 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 











VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Daylight Lanterns Lantern Slides 
Stereographs Stereoscopes 


A Visual Aid For Every 
Visual Need 


SOCIAL SCIENCES PRIMARY READING 
HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES MAP SLIDES 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PENN’A 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Woman's 
Medical Pees. Chicago College ‘of “Pha armacy, etc. Tells 
cause and cure of superfluous hair and facial disfigurements. 
Non-technical. Send 8 red stamps for descriptive matter. 




















Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. 1, 
Invitations,A ts,Etc 
Wedding 109 in se rint lots ering Inc cluding two 
f envelopes le 
Q iss “ait Cards, - = $1.00 
oF sample s. 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1048 Ch Pa. 





CASH PRIZES FOR | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Echoes from the Dallas 
Meeting 


Note: It has not been possible for us 
to spare space earlier for these brief ex- 
tracts from addresses made at the last 
meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. The points stressed are just 
as well worth consideration in June as in 
any other month, and we are glad to 
present them even though tardily. 


Already one-half the 5,000,000 teach- 
ers teaching the 300, 000, 000 children 
of the world are joined through the 
World Federation in a common task of 
teaching the world’s children how to 
live together. There is no attempt to 
standardize education in all lands, but 
to codperate in advance educational 
movements, each nation building up on 
its own qualities and characteristics 
and traditions the type of education 
best suited to itself. It is a sort of 
conspiracy for good. What the world 
needs is more 
propaganda; more of an international 
conscience and less competition. The 
last generation has made the world a 
neighborhood. The next generation 
must make of it a brotherhood.—A. O.! 
Thomas, State Commissioner of Educa-| 
tion, Maine, and president, World Fed-| 
eration of ‘Education Associations. 


Much pernicious talk is now going 
the rounds about limiting attendance 
at high school and college. Many pro- 
posals are made which strike at the 
very roots of democracy and are con- 
trary to the fundamental theory upon 
which education rests. The public in- 
stitution of general character that ex- 
cludes an earnest student because of 
low rating on some test that tells only 
half the facts, is in a position not un- 
like that of the father who abandons 
his own child. It is a hard position to 
defend.—Joy Elmer Morgan, editor, 
The Journal of the National Education 
Association. 


We need to impress on our young 
people the right, the privilege, the duty 
and the love of citizenship, to encour- 
age each and every one to appreciate 
and use that right and privilege. We 
need to bring to every child an idea of 


information and less) 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


own choosing.—Burton P. Fowler, 
Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Del. 


Immigration is but one of the factors 
that have changed greatly our social 
conditions and increased the diverse 
elements in the community. Enforced 
compulsory education laws have very 
properly brought into the public school 
all these diverse elements, with the re- 
sult that the school to-day represents a 
cross-section of community life. All 
this has led to the necessity of varia- 
tions in the form of special classes and 
special schools, with the result that 
however perfectly the problem of artic- 
ulation might be solved for the one 
who goes continuously from the kinder- 
garten through the university, there 
would still remain serious problems of 
articulation, because at varying levels 
in the educational process there must 
be departures and variations for those 
who, for one reason or another, are not 
| to begin in the kindergarten, nor are 
they to carry on through the university. 
—Herbcrt S. Weet, Superintendent, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


There is some danger that the cur- 
riculum study prepared by the Associa- 
tion may result in a tendency, the coun- 
try over, to standardize and institu- 
| tionalize the recommendations of the 
curriculum commission. The _ high 
authority by which these recommenda- 
tions are made will almost inevitably 
increase a tendency in this direction. 
Formal or institutionalized learning 
must be secondary to learning by par- 
ticipation, the learner taking part with 
others in the processes of living which 
it is desirable that he should master.— 





sity. 

To train the young to think and act 
in friencliness and good will is univer- 
sally recognized as an aim of educa- 
tion. The resourceful teacher will find 
no difficulty in teaching good will in the 
lower grades. When, however, the 
teacher assumes to lead the pupil to 
appreciate and understand the benefi- 
cent effects of international good will, 
the whole subject suddenly becomes en- 
tangled with patriotism, pacifism, or 
what has been termed internationalism. 





the dignity of labor and a love and re-| 
spect for it. More than that we need | 
to combat the all to common idea that 
labor and culture are in any way in- 
harmonious or at opposite extremes of 
the social scale. Every child should 
have some actual work to do, some di- 
rect association with the economics of 
the world, the world’s production. How 
to accomplish this is one of the great- 
est educational problems of our genera- 
tion —M. G. Clark, Superintendent, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


In a comparison of two groups of 
rural consolidated schools, similar in 
every respect except supervision, it was 
found that the children in the super- 
vised schools made 126 per cent more 
progress than the children in the un- 
supervised schools.—Maycie Southall, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


The curriculum does not prepare for 
thinking or human happiness. Crafts- 
manship has disappeared in the United 
States and people work for wages. We 
are standardizing thinking and doing. 
We have time-saving efficiency and pile 
up dollars but we are missing the ca- 
pacity to do things well. We are speéd- 
ing up the rhythm of living and stamp- 
ing upon independent thinking.—- 
Harold O. Rugg, Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Our greatest need to-day, aside from 
giving every child a chance to go to 
school, is to find a way to teach chil- 
dren the important things we have 
heretofore left untaught. The little 
child, if allowed to grow naturally, will 
show unmistakable signs of originality 
in his story-telling, drawing and music. 
If he is learning to live with other chil- 
dren he will develop initiative in de- 
vising plans to meet the daily emer- 
gency of ordinary group living. He may 
lose docility, but he gains in alertness 
and responsibility. This same child as 
a youth will think clearly and reflec- 
tively, because he has long before 


The teacher here needs a chart.— 
Fannie Fern Andrews, _ secretary, 
American School Citizenship League. 


Intelligent public opinion is the 
greatest force in a republic. Public 
opinion is what you and I think. If we 
do our duty as citizens, each of us must 
have an opinion concerning matters of 
public moment. It is especially vital 
that teachers form opinions based on 
fact, not on prejudice or hearsay. 
Knowledge of other countries is essen- 
tial to our forming judgments concern- 
ing these countries.—Mrs. Percy V. 
Pennybacker, former president, Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Youth has been a powerful opponent 
of its mature guides, and the fault has 
been with the guides’ themselves. 
Youth-power may be made to work for 
its own betterment and in so doing it 
will be in line with all that its so-called 
wiser guides ever have demanded of it. 
The cue lies in the knowledge that we 
have heretofore known nothing about 
youth. Our memory of our own youth 
is a false memory. The new move- 
ment in education known as progres- 
sive is based mainly on discoveries 
made by a new type of explorer.— 
Hughes Mearns, New York University. 


Organization of the _ educational 
forces in Mississippi has been effected 
through the codperation of various 
groups of interested citizens. As a re- 
sult, 80 per cent of our white children 
are enrolled in splendid rural high or 
consolidated schools this year, school 
terms have been considerably length- 
ened, the annual number of high school 
graduates has increased 500 per cent 
in the last six years, county superin- 
tendents’ salaries doubled and teachers’ 
salaries increased, and a_ $1,000,000 
loan fund provided by a private citizen 
for worthy boys and girls unable to 
pay their way in college. More than 
400 teachers’ homes have been built on 
school property and are furnished 
rent free to the teachers.—W. F.. Bond, 


John W. Withers, New York Univer-| 
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MAGNIFICENT 
NEW HOTEL 


400 ROOMS WITH BATH 
#32 aud up FORONE PERSON 
442° and upFOR TWO PERSONS 


HOTEL : 
KNICKERBOCKER 
NEW YORK 
o> 


WEST 45™STREET 


Just Eastof Broadway 
Times Square 


HEART OF THEATRICAL 
AND SHOPPING O1STAICT 











§o near the Ocean its called: 
‘The Breakers 


§0 modern in equipment and 
well conducted it is known as 
one of men Hotels 
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learned to clarify his ideas by express- 





ing them in a variety of ways of his 


State Superintendent, Mississippi. 





THE COLISEUM HOTEL 
Santa Barbara Ave. @ Figueroa St 
Los Angeles, California. 


New and beautifully furnished. 
125 Rooms with bath or showe!- 
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tones up 


Nothing so wonder- 
ful for tired, jaded 
nerves asHorsford's 


Acid Phosphate. 


Justa teaspoonfulin 


refreshing drink. 
giving phosphates to the 


body. Sharpens the appe- 
tite, aids digestion and 


Alt all druggists 
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PHOSPHATE 






of water 
delicious, 






vital, life- 


the entire system. 









Bloodshot 


Eyes are unattractive. Clear 
them with Murine 


When your Eyes become bloodshot 


from over-use, 
omg to sun, 


cco smoke, apply a few drops 
of Murine. Secunia 4 


again and will 


look. Murine contains no belladon- 
na or other harmful ingredients. 
Get it from your druggist today! 


Write The Murine Company, 
Dept. 77, Chicago, for FREE 
Book on ” Eye Care. 


For Your 


lack of sleep or ex- 
wind, dust or to- 


ey will be clear 
feel as fine as they 


RINE 
EYES 











Service for 


3,000 Science 
Botany, 





203 Victor Bldg. 





A Complete Lantern Slide 


Write fora free copy of our school Catalog 
0, 30 and information on the following : 
45,000 Educational Slides 
148 Sets for rent or sale 
529 Slides arranged in a Graded set 
from Kindergarten to 8th Grade. 


Astronomy, Bacteriology, Biology, 


Physiology, 
Physics, Zoology. 
Also Quick Service on Made-to-Order Slides. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. 


the Classroom 


Slides  including— 


Chemistry, Geology, 
Physical Geography, 
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nose. 


A Perfect Looking Nose 


My latest improved Model 25 corrects 
now ill-shaped noses quickly, painlessly, 
permanently and comfortably at home. It is 
the only noseshaping appliance of precise 
adjustment and a safe and guaranteed patent 
device that will actually give you a perfect 
looking nose. Write for free booklet which 
tells you how to obtain a perfect looking 
M. 
Specialist, Dept. 2904, Binghamton, N. Y. 


How to Obtain 


Trilety, Pioneer Noseshaping 
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For quick, safe 
relief from 
Painful Corns or tender toes 
Pressure of tight shoes 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Just for Fun 








TEACHER—What is a pedestrian? 
Country Pupm—A feller what gets 
run over by an automobile. 


TEACHER—How can you tell the ap- | 
proach of winter? Pupit—It begins 
to get later earlier. 


“The doctor has ordered her to the 
seashore. Now, they’re having a con- 
sultation.” “Of doctors?” “No, of 
dressmakers.” 


“Father, this gallant young man 
rescued me from drowning.” “That 
so? Not quite as good-looking as the 
chap who saved you last summer, is 
he?” 

Stuspss—I wonder if it is true that 
boys who go to college are never fit for 
work? PENN—Certainly not. I read 
about a Yale graduate who is now 
driving a taxi in St. Louis. 


‘Do you understand the traffic sig- 
nals?” “Perfectly,” answered the 
girl who was driving with an out-of- 
town license tag. When the car ahead 
of me starts, I do the same.” 


The doctor entered the patient’s 
room in the morning and, according 
to habit, looked at the chart the first | 
thing. He was a little surprised to 
read: “2 A.M. Patient very rest- 
less; nurse sleeping quietly.” 

PROFESSOR—You have now been in 
my service twenty-five years, I believe, 
Mary? FAITHFUL DOMESTIC (expect- 
antly)—Yes, sir. PROFESSOR—Well, as 
a reward for your faithful services, I 
have decided to name after you the new 
species of beetle I have just discovered. 


A teacher conducting her pupils 





through an art museum stopped in 
front of Rodin’s famous _ statue, 
“The Thinker.” She asked them 


what they thought he was thinking 
about. “Oh, I know,” replied one little 
boy. “He’s been swimming and can’t 
remember where he put his clothes.” 


It was a dear old lady’s first ride in 
a taxi, and she watched with growing 
alarm the driver continually putting 
his hand outside the car as a signal to 
the following traffic. At last she be- 
came angry. “Young man,” she said, 
“you look after that car of yours, and 
watch where you are going. TI’ll tell 
you when it starts raining.” 


The young son of a_ well-known 
physician was oe by an under- 
standing neighbor, ag om toward 
home long after school had been let 
out. ‘‘What’s the trouble, Frankie?” 
she inquired kindly. ‘Dyspepsia and 
rheumatism,” was the rueful reply. 
“At such an early age?” said the 
neighbor with a twinkle in her eye. 
“No,” the boy replied, thoroughly 
downcast because of a lost afternoon 
after school, “the spelling class.” 


Dan Boone, the fearless * animal 
tamer of the circus, had a dread of 
cold air that amounted almost to an 
obsession. One day after his exhibi- 
tion in a cage with a fierce lion, he re- 
marked to the circus manager, “John, 
old man, this will be the death of me 
yet.” “You’re not losing your nerve, 
are you, Dan?” inquired the other 
anxiously. ‘“You’re not afraid of that 
lion?” “Afraid of that beast?” snort- 
ed Dan in disgust. ‘I should say not! 
But those cages are the worst place on 
earth for drafts. Some day I’ll take 
cold in one of them and it will be the 
death of me.” 


As Doctor Jones was passing a coun- 
try home one day, a middle-aged wo- 
man called him and said: “Doctor, it 
looks as if medicine does not help my 
children. I have had a doctor with 
them almost every week for the past 
six months and I have about decided 
that the only thing that can be done 
for them is to carry them to some 
spring; that might cure them. I want 
your advice as to the best place to 
take them.” The doctor looked at the 
mother and then at the children for a 
few moments and said: “Madam, I 
don’t think it matters much to which 
spring you take them, provided you use 





everywhere 











NE hundred and fifty 


or from New York. 


IDEAL ROUTE 


Easy change from train to boat or boat totrain 
at Albany, enabling you to fit the Day Line 
trip into practically any summer itinerary. 
Also attractive one-day outings from New 
York. Every convenience for luxurious and 
pleasurable steamer travel. Orchestra, Restau- 
rant. Service daily including Sunday, until 
Oct. 16th. Write for illustrated literature and 
time table. 


Hudson River 
Day Line 


Desbrosses St. Pier, New York 








plenty of soap and water when you get 
there,” 





Daylight Trips 
on the Hudson 


of gorgeous panorama re- 
vealing Nature in her loveliest 
and most attractive moods. A 
matchless scenic trip of world- 
wide fame which you can enjoy 
without added expense or 
trouble on your next journcy to 


NEW YORK AND ALBANY 
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Colorado- - Utah 
California 
Yellowstone 
Pacific Northwest 


Glorious adventure is assured among 
the mountains of Colorado, on sea- 
swept beaches of California, in Yellow- 
stone Park and Pacific Northwest, but-- 


Half the Charm of Your: 
Journey Depends on the 
Route You Travel 


That is why discriminating travelers 
prefer Missouri Pacific Lines-- the out- 
standing scenic way West, 


Reduced round trip fares will be avail- 
able. Go one way--return another-- 
stopover anywhere en route. 


The Scenic Limited and The Westerner 
provide swift, dependable and luxurious 
observation-sleeping car service from 


St. Louis and Kansas City. 


Send coupon for illustrated and descrip- 
tive literature. 


A.D. Bell 
Pass. Traf. Mgr., Mo. Pac. R. R. Co. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Please forward without obligation illustrated 
literature of Western Vacation Lands. 


Name... 

Address... 

CBG cccececeses 

I am particularly interested in 
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“A Service Institution” 
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The INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of SUPPLEMENTARY READERS and CLASSICS 









350 Inexpensive Books for Supplementary Reading in All Grades 


HIS is the most extended and complete series of this class of books published. The books have 32 or more pages each, are well printed on high grade book pa. 

It contains, in addition to many standard and accepted classics, a large number _ per in type suited to the age requirements and are substantially bound in eithe 
of books specially prepared by competent writers for use as supplementary read- strong paper or flexible cloth covers in attractive colors. Many are illustrated 
ers. The subjects include Fables and Myths, Nature, Industry, Biography, His- Examine carefully the list of titles below. Note the splendid material offered, 
tory, Geography, Literature, etc. If you have never used these books, a trial will prove their good value. 



















































PREPAID PRICES ( In Strong Paper Covers, 10 Cents Per Copy ) orper sy NUMBER 


~ In Flexi 1 1 nts Per Co SPECIFYING STYLE OF 
and DISCOUNT ( ” ible Cloth Covers, 5 Ce oPY BINDING DESIRED 
20 Per Cent Discount from above Prices on Orders for 25 or More Copies. 





C m G ed I 1 Ti FOURTH YEAR—Continued SIXTH YEAR—Continued 
Oo plete rad ist of itles 9 173 Tara of the Tent $10 Story of Frances Willard 12 Legend, of Sleepy Hollor- 
rving 
























































1 Story of Eugene Field 
NOTE, The grading in this list is necessarily elastic, many of 178 Story of Lexington and | 195 Night Before __ and 326 Story of Harding 
the titles being equally as well suited to the grade above and ‘ Bunker Hill Other Christmas — Poems GEOGRAPHY 22 Rab and His Friends 
below as to the one to which assigned, This is particularly true 182 Story of Joan of Are and Stories (Any Grade) 114 Great European Cities — I 24 Three Golden Apples—Hay. 
of the titles in the second, third, and fourth grades and those 207 Famous Artists — II — | 256 Bolo the Cave Bo 24 >. thorne 
in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally (Reynolds and _ Murillo) 257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller 115 oa and Paris) 25 The Miraculous Pitch 
suited to any of these grades, ils 243 Famous Artists—III—(Millet) | 291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abr.) . i Hawthorne ee 
FIRST YEA . ped Makers of European History | 293 oe oc. a ttel, and 168 Great European Cities — III 178 7%. Minotaur— Hawthorne 
ik TERATURE retty Goldilocks St. P ~ 2 ale of the White Hill 
FABLES AND MYTHS 31 - a ‘Her F ' 90 poe e Retvetiene Me 304 yg in Everyday hf a and Con and Other — Stories-t Han. 
§ Kitty ittens and Her Friends songfellow— (Village Black- anners 246 What I § -G ROFRO 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon HISTO % smith, Children’s Hour, | 812 Legends from Many | Lands 347 me JB, peg _ came 119 Bryant's Thanatopsis, and 
27 Eleven Fables from sop 32 Patriotic Stories and others) 314 The Enchanted Bugle and Country [Canal ; Other Poems 
28 More Fables from ASsop LITERATURE 95 Japanese Myths and Legends Other Stories {land 285 Story of Panama and the | 129 Ten Selections from Long. 
29 Indian Myths 104 Mother Goose Reader 103 Stories from Old Testament | 831 Karl and Katherine in Hol- 324 A Visit to Brazil fe Mow— (Paul Ravers: 
140 Nursery Tales 228 First Term Primer 111 Water Babies (Abridged) | 832 Kenjiro the Japanese Boy 325 A Visit to Hawaii Ride, The Skeleton 
288 Primer from Fableland 230 Ithyme and Jingle Reader 171 Tolmi of the wpestops 8333 Chang Fu Chen; a Little AGRICULTURE ‘ Armor, etc.) 
320 Fables and Tales from Africa for Beginners 172 Labu the Little Lake Dweller Chinese Girl 7. es Cs te Aa 121 sence Ww on od Py 
°45 4 . : : anc 27 a ima 1e Wonderful On 
eae th Plant People—I wht rpree Ton. 4 a — = a en — I. (Horses hay. aes Tronsides, and 
2 Little Plant People—II 329 A Queer Little Eskimo 272 Simple Less : 122 TI bere? 3. 
30 Story of a Sunbeam 334 Animal Stories MBERS «¢ 64 OR MORE -+2 Simple Lessons | in Animal 2 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
SECOND YEAR* PAGES EACH Hurhandey Book wluemies 161 The Gane Carbuncle, Mr, 
Higginbothar 
; For Various Grades as Indicated in List Below STORIES OF THE STATES Bie: ibothan’s || Calatr 
FABLES AND MYTHS 152 Child's Garden of Verses- mis 508 Story of Florida 162 The ‘Pygmies—Hawthome 
The Brave Tin Soldier and Stevenson 509 Story of Georgia 211 The Golden  Fieece-H 
Other Stories from Andersen | 206 ary Gindy Stories for | PREPAID PRICES eis seed § a < thorne th 
34 Stories from Grimm sittle Children ole Story of Indiana 29292 } 
36 Little Red Riding Hood | 220 Story of the Christ Child | In Strong Paper Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy 513 Story of Iowa —— _ eae 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk 202 Four Little Cotton-Tails | iH vem -4 acntacky 223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes-Il. 
ie 268 F » oO -Tails i 7 520 Ste a" 1" 
38 Adventures of a Brownie 268 5 ee Cotton mm In Flexible Cloth Covers, 20 Cents Per Copy Bae > rei 4 — ns ostory of piiveseus) 
ate WW on tase mal | $89 Four Little Cotton-Tails at ° ‘ 523 Story of Missouri 236 A Child's Dream of ¢ Stir 
ae 270 Four Little Cotton. Tails iin 20 Per Cent Discount on 25 or More Copies. 444 eid 4 — ~~ “and Other _ Stories—Dickes 
‘ ittle acation sife Reader 528 Story o ew Jersey 229 Responsive Bible a 
39 Little Wood Friends 200 Bua in sae oalitilt 227" ORDER BY NUMBER SPECIFYING BINDING DESIRED BB Story of Qhio 388 Pics Ps et 
41 Story of Woo 301 Pa re ero tiry — = BaD ‘Rtorw of ‘Tennesse 264 Story of Don Quixote 
135 Littie People of the Hills | 301 Patriotic Bushy-Tails 401 Adventures of Pinoc- | 408° Health Stories and Daa aap BU aca 277 Thrift Stories—Benjamin 
My MASP" antl Diy TBM] 2 inkl hl nd Other Stores chio-Collodi (4th gr.) Rhymes “(id grade) B48 Story of West Virginia Franklin and Others 
Plants) ‘ > y 9 . ‘ 409 Stories from Newfound- raz @ Pe Ae ‘ 284 Story of Little Nell (Cont. 
8308 Story of Peter Rabbit 402 Ivanhoe (Cond. _ from pe S 547 Story of Wisconsin 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 317 More Stories of the Three Scott) (8th grade) land | History (44 pag- U from Dickens) [ thor: 
43 Story of the Maytlower ; Bears 403 Harmful and Helpful In- es)—Blackall (6th gr.) LITERAT RE 294 The Dragon's Teeth-Haw 
45 Hoyhood of Washington 318 More. "Stories of the Three | sects (6th grade) 410 Speeches of Lincoln 10 Snow_ Image—Hawthorne 295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthore 
204 all of Lincoln ; 404 The Nurnberg Stove—La 411 glee erase) Prine 11 Rip Van Winkle—Irving 328 Circe’s Palace—Hawthorue 
LITERATU 820 Te n ‘Little Indians Ramee (5th grade) Cond. © Mulock (gr. 4) 
72 Bow- Wow and Mew-Mew 385 Story of Hiawatha 405 Story, - Roosevelt (6th 412 = * Wonderland— SEVENTH YEAR* 
s grade Carroll (4th grade) 99or : , | 
—— YEAR* 406 The Gold Bug-—Poe (8th 413 The Spy (Cond, from rene en ; 235 Poems Worth Knowing 
7 ; The Courtship of Miles Book IIl—Grammar 
ne . , grade) Cooper) (8th gr.) Standish—Longfellow 238 Lamb’s Advent of Uly- 
FABLES AND MYT n 59 Story of the Boston Tea | 407 A. Dog of Flanders-La | 414 Longfellow for — Boys 8 Maine Lameidios 2 poet’ Mey aren ures 
4¢ — ~~ (a a ~- Chinen op lao asaveidand | Ramee (5th grade) and Girls (3d _ gr.) 15 Bnowbound—W msither = 239 Lamb's y Re of Ul 
48 Nature Myths 64 Child xhife in the Colonies— __________ - ee 20 The Great Stone Face, Rill _ ses—Part II 
50 Reynard the Fox [ries New Amsterdam) from the Town Pump—| 241 Story of the Iliad (Co- 
102 Thumbelina and Dream Sto 65 child Life in the Colonies— Hawthorne densed ) —Church 
ping > her I (Pennsylvania * 123 Selections from Wordsworth | 242 Story of the "Eneid (Con- 
146 wloeping Beauty and Othe 66 Child on . ~~ FIFTH YEAR ; (Ode on Immortality, We es ‘egg pare Loratm 
174 Sun Myths IIL (Virginia) ; NATURE AND INDUSTRY 219 Little Stories of Discovery Are Seven, To the Cuckoo, 251 Stor. Language and Lit 
175 Norse Legends, I 68 Stories of the Revolution— 92 Animal Life in the Sea 32 Story of Shakespeare ete.) 252 Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 
176 Norse Legends, *II ' 4 (E ‘-“" Aten es 03 Story of Silk 565 go Little Discoverers in 124 Selections from Shelley and | 254 em = tron neath 
77 Le 1 f the Rhinelar ireen ountain Boys 94 8 a ’anama i I 
bee Aenea, 7 The a, 69 meres o the wo gla 6 What We Dank (Tea, Cof- | 274 Miprica arom, Grandfather's 125 The Mere int Ri Venice— | 259 78, i =e 
ther RI i nds (Aroun *hiladelphia Cc ‘hair—Hawthorne ~ _nelections—Shakespeare ‘ onc ro 
289 The Snow Man, The *Littie 70 Stories of the Revolution— Mig “Tird Nooks-II 275 When Plymouth Colony 147 Story of King Arthur, as | 260 Oliver | Twist (Condensed 
Fir-Tree and Other Stories ee 11 (Marion, the Swamp Fox) Snowdrops and Crocuses a Was Young , told by Tennyson ss from Dickens) t Wey 
292 East of the Sun and West | 182 Story of Benjamin Franklin Story of King Corn 287 Life in Colonial Days 149 The Man Without a Coun- | 261 —— _— hay 
of the Moon, and Other | 164 The ie gta Baby and 3 The Sky Family LITERATURE ss try—Hale : 296 vince a 4. Cabin Con: 
Stories 165 Geuiis, thechild of th Baking of the World. 8 King of the Golden River- $92 Gtory of Jean Vatican, |, | 206 Uncle Toms cabs, 
BS Gemila, the aq ¢ bd uilders o ie World Ruskin thorne ‘ 2teCUIO! ‘ e eketc 
mM ied Sea tem tan Pooks seers. and Some of Her 283 Stories of Time 9 The Golden. Touch—Haw- ' ee — nod state F iy # CR 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits weasen hi : HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 196 The Gray Champion—Haw- | , 2 m ori. ese Ttane-Wals 
51 Story of Flax _ — xn — er as cages gery af — -_ “dane rid “= i : 213 wione At Thomas o- 311 Story of Jerusalem 
» ) . “h . tr ory 80 Stor the Cabots dan’s ide, Independence Ay B 
Ba Btory eB. Little Waterdrop NOTE: N 6. 568, 185, Po 97 Stories of the Norsemen Bell, ete. ; 214 “eo sirections from the ei¢ | pon & my Shale 
133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- A ne: peeee alttle 98 Story of Nathan Hale 113 Little Diftydowndily and 216 ae Book irving Shake ae . hae SL (Hamid, 
" Sis . é § ¢ q » s »s—Haw 2 = au § - 
a te Teacup” of Tea | 167 Famous Artists—I~(Landseer 100 Stay of Beant” | 180 Story of Alsddin and of All speare—Part  _1—(Tempest, Midsummer Night's Dress) 
137 Aunt Mart _— and Bonheur) 101 Story of Robert E, Lee Baba Merchant of Venice, Mac- | NATURE 
7 Aunt Martha’s Corner  Cuy TERATURE 5 86 Ne King Artl beth) 278 Mars and Its Mysteries 
board 1-II, Story of Sugar, LITER 105 Story of Canada 1 eroes from King Arthur ~ ( = 1 f ‘Man 
Coffee and Salt at 35 Little Goody Two Shoes 106 Story of Mexico {enson | 194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 231 The Oregon Trail (Con- | 279 The True Story 0 
138 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 58 om oN from Alice and 107 Story of Robert Louis Stev- 138 oes + te itames densed from Parkman) in the Moon 
8 3 , “@ 1e@be Cary . 110 Story o lawthorne 20 ‘he Child of Urbino—De la 
= aoe tamed 67 7 Story of Robinson 112 Biographical Stories—Haw- 208 ee of akg” = gue EIGHTH YEAR* 
© ittle Pls ~anle 2 rusoe : thorn 212 Stories o obin Hoo 
oe oe oe OT ag Selections | from Hiawatha 141 Story of Grant 234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book LITERATURE 154 Scott's Lady of the Lat tie 
or 3rd, ‘ a’. 144 Story of Steam ntermediate noch Arden—Tennyson Canto 
ae y v4 ANS —— — tetas) tangielion ik 145 Story of ow 244 W ~ | dian _ at the Zoo, 13 rae, of at mma 156 Mhveus and ones, boas ‘ 
4 rf) 0 ashi on 227 ur Anima riends 157 Stor Jickens anc 1er Stories Sotter’s aturda ight— ar an oe—. iograp 
of Story of Longfellow How to Treat Them | 179 Story ‘of the Flag 250 At the Back of the North Burns d [smith a and Selected Poems Ab 
21 Story of the Pilgrims 233 Poems _ Worth Knowing- 185 Story of the First Crusade Wind, Selection from— 23 The Deserted Village—Gold- | 158 Washington's Farewell 
44 Famous’ Early Americans Book I—Primary 190 Story of Father Hennepin Macdonald i 126 Rime of the Ancient Mar- dresses and First I 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) 321 The Adventures of the Rab- 191 Story of La Salle Vaate 255 Chinese Fables and Stories iner—Coleridge [Poems | 169 Abram Joseph Ryans eo jog: 
54 Story of Columbus bity Buns | [Stories 217 Story of Florence Nightin- | 309 Moni the Goat Boy 127 Gray’s Elegy and Other raphy_ and Selected Poems 
55 Story of Whittier 322 The Wise Frog and, Other 218 Story of Peter Cooper 313 In Nafure’s Fairyland 130 ne Geer ~ Selections— | 170 Paul H. Hayne—Biograply 
57 Story of Louisa M. Alcott 323 Health Stories and Rhymes Shakespeare and Se iectd Poems 
130 Henry the VIII-Selections— | 215 Life of Samuel Jobnsr 
FO * SIXTH YEAR* Shakespe ag 7 
§ speare { speare Macaulay . 
URTH YEAR = 131 Macbeth—Selections — Shake- | 221 Sir Roger de Coverley Ps 
NATURE AND INDUSTRY 79 A Little New England Viking NATURE AND INDUSTRY 163 Stories of Courage 142 Scott's Lady of the Lake— pers—Addison 
75 Story of Coal 81 Story of De Soto 109 Gifts of the Forest (Rub- | 187 Lives of Webster and Clay Canto I 236 Poems Worth Knowins- 
76 Story of Whe at 82 Story of Daniel Boone ber, Cinchona, Resins, etc.) | 188 Story of Napoleon 143 Building of the Ship and Book IV—Advan ist 
77 Story of Cotton [ People 83 Story of Printing 249 Flowers and Birds of Illinois | 189 Stories of Heroism Other Poems—Longfellow 237 Lay of the Last M 
134 Conquests of Little Plant 84 Story of David Crockett 298 Story of Leather 197 Story of Lafayette. 148 Horatius, Ivry, The Ar- Introduction and Canto | 
136 Peet ps me? pind Boske=t 85 Story of Patrick Hen uae 299 Story of Iron H+ | pone d of pot A mada—Macaulay —Scott t tt Pilgrist 
ories 0 1€ ars 86 Ame Inventors—I ( Whit- 2 sewis an ‘lar 2xpedition 50 Bunk Hil al * ve ° he 
205 Eyes and No Eyes and The j ag | Shen) : HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 224 Story of William Tell sated unker, Hill Address—Selee- 376 talOration) Webster 
Three Giants 87 American Inventors— 73 Four Great Musicians | 253 Story of the Aeroplane ferson Oration—Webster 305 Wee Willie Winki e-Kipi 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY II (Morse and Edison) 74 Four More Great Musicians 266 Story of Belgium 153 Prisoner of Chillon and | 306 Howe’s Masquerade~ 
5 Story of_ Lincoln 88 American Naval Heroes 116 Old English Heroes 267 Story of Wheels Other Poems—Byron thorne 
56 Indian Children Tales (Jones, Perry, Farragut) 117 Later English Heroes 286 Story of Slavery—Booker T. “ . — list 
78 Stories of the Backwoods 89 Fremont and Kit Carson 160 Heroes of the Revolution Washington *See note in regard to grading at beginning of list. 
° e ° Order from 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. (yorrest Poia! Kone) 
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Permanent as the schoolhouse . . . 
Sterling meets the most rigid requirements 


Sterling Lifelong Blackboard is all that its 
trade-marked name implies ... sterling in 
performance, life-long in service. A quality 
product, developed after more than 43 years 
of specialized experience, 8 years of experi- 
ment, and a 3-year test in public and pri- 
vate schools. Warp-proof, buckle-proof and 
fire-proof ... time-tested and proved ... easy 


Sterling Lifelong Blackboard is to- 
day the nationally accepted school 
blackboard. In 39 states and Canada 
—in better schools everywhere, 
it is in use by preterence. 


STERLING 


«WE» LIFELONG <&0> 


BLACKBOARD 


to install and with negligible upkeep cost. 
Black, and black all through, witha finer writ- 
ing surface that teachersand pupils appreciate 
quickly. A first cost that is practically its last 
cost appeals to executivesin charge of school- 
house budgets. Fully guaranteed by the maker 
and the distributor who sells it. For full de- 
tails write for free sample and catalog 6S. 


Sterling Lifelong Blackboard will 
last as long as the schoolhouse. De- 
cide now to install Sterling, and 
you have made your last Black- 
board choice. 














Geographical Globes 


W.C. Globes are specially adapted for school 
use ... on desk or table, or hung from ceil- 
ing. For 45 years unexcelled in mechanical 
construction. Imported lithographed maps. 
Color guaranteed not to fade. Hour circle on 
each to indicate the time anywhere in the 
world. 30 styles and sizes. Write for catalog6G. 


Costello Double Sewed 
Eraser 


Sanitary, easy to keep clean. Reinforced back prevents curling 
up, spreading, or breaking down in use. No “pockets” between 
felts for dust to enter. Nothing but felt 

used in its construction. Noiseless. Works 

better, lasts longer. Chosen by school boards 

everywhere. Guaranteed perfect. Write 

for catalog6E. _ 


Bacon Standard 
Wall Maps 


Larger than others at same prices. Lith- 

ographed in 9 colors. Machine-mounted 
on heavy cloth backing. Engraved to allow a larger map of each 
country, revised to time of issuing edition. Detail clear and clean. 
Showcomparativetime, steamship routes with distances, heights 
of mountain peaks, and principal railroads. Better, but cost 
less. 48 x 41—United States, Europe, Asia, Eastern and West- 
ern Hemispheres, World, North America, South America, 
Africa. Write for catalog 6B. 


Alpha Dustless Crayon 


Patented 57 years ago. Uniform high quality, 
made of high-grade imported materials in a 
special factory... no soap, grease or other 
ingredients harmful to blackboards used. 
Durable, dustless, sanitary, writes clean and 
clear. Extra strong. In “hard,” “medium” and 
“soft.” Very economical. Write for catalog 6A. 
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~and for teaching success 
| equip yourself with 


Compton’s National Teachers’ Service” 


Your diploma signifies that you are prepared to teach. 
Now ...one more important step to assure your teach- 
ing success. Provide yourself with material, accepted 
by foremost educators, which wiil enable you to apply 
the modern methods you have learned in normal school. 
GQ Written by people thoroughly acquainted with school- 
room needs and the problems confronting the teacher 
in her everyday work—Compton’s National Teachers’ 


Service places at your instant call the best thinking cf 
America’s greatest educators ... lesson-plans, outlines, 
type-studies, complete projects, models for countless ad- 
ditional projects... profusely illustrated current material 
mailed every month, graphic pages on every subject, 
presented as the teacher at her best should always pre- 
sent it. G| Read below what leaders in the teaching 
profession say of Compton’s. 





GEORGE D. STRAYER (Professor of Educational Adminis- 


ing less than a group of geniuses at work upon a problem in 













WILLIAM B. OWEN (Principal, Chicago Normal College). 
“You have done a real service in preparing Compton's. It is 
modern, simple, accurate, reliable, attractive, stimulating, and 
informing.” 


H. B. WILSON (Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, Calif.). 
“The total result you have secured can be attributed to noth- 





The Teacher who applies to 
you for a position, and informs 
you she has enrolled for 
Compton’s National Teachers’ 
Service, merits your courteous 
consideration. For she comes 
to you equipped with the fin- 
est teaching tools obtainable. 








tration, Teachers’ College, Columbia University). “I am glad NO TE TO which they not cnly put their energy and souls, but their very 
to express my very great appreciation of the services which the SCHOOL life. I can not write in terms of too great praise.” 

publishers and the board of editors responsible for Compton’s ee “ 

have rendered.” EXECUTIVES S. P. CAPEN (Chancellor, University of Buffalo). “I know 


of nothing like Compton’s, nothing that compares with it in 
interest, suggestiveness, and range.” 4 


W. N. BAGLEY (Professor of Education, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University). “From every source I hear glowing 
tributes to the excellencies of Compton’s. My own examina- 
tion of the work convinces me that these tributes are most 
richly deserved.” 










Build now for leadership—for assured teaching success. Send for the detailed facts 
on Compton’s National Teachers’ Service. Find out just how it brings you more 
time for yourself . . . and more to give your pupils. A letter or a postal card 
will bring you full information and places you under no obligation. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 








1000 North Dearborn Street 


Chicago, Illinois 











Someone you know is already using 
Compton's National Teachers’ Servi 
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